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CHAPTER VI. 
THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1 774. THE WINTER SESSION. 

While the House of Commons was scheming the 
ruin of Boston its own days were already being num- 
bered; and those who speculated on the exact date of 
its disappearance had a very narrow margin within 
which their calculations could range. Charles Fox ex- 
perienced the fortune which frequently awaited him 
where money was to be lost or won. He laid Sir George 
Macartney ten guineas to five that the Dissolution would 
not take place before Christmas 1774; and on the last 
day of September sixty messengers passed through one 
single turnpike in a hurry to inform the country that 
the writs were being prepared for immediate issue. 

When dealing with so long and so eventful a national 
history as ours it is never safe to speak in superlatives; 
but it may confidently be asserted that the burden of 
proof rests with those who maintain. iVvaX. 2l \^<3t.'t.^ ^-sxSiss^- 
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ment ever sate than that which was elected in the spring 
of 1768. Chosen amidst an orgy of corruption, its title 
to remembrance rests on two performances. By a great 
and sustained exertion of misdirected energy it suc- 
ceeded in depriving the Middlesex electors of their rights 
for half-a-dozen sessions; and it threw away the loyalty 
of America. One good deed stands to its account. In 
a better moment, inspired by the inflexible integrity of 
George Grenville, it had enacted a law framed in the 
interest of electoral morality with sincere intention, and 
not a little skill. The trial of an election petition, which 
had hitherto been determined by a party vote in a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, was now transferred to a 
small number of selected members, who were bound to 
listen to the whole evidence, and decide the case ac- 
cording to its rights. The proceeding became hence- 
forward something of a judicial reality, instead of a mere 
opportunity for the people in power to increase their 
existing majority by substituting a friend in the place 
of an opponent. Great things were expected from the 
new Act by honest men of all political opinions. 
Samuel Johnson congratulated the electors of Great 
Britain on the circumstance that a claim to a seat in 
Parliament would now be examined with the same 
scrupulousness and solemnity as any other title. Under 
the old state of things, (so he most truly said,) to have 
friends in a borough was of little use to a candidate 

* The Patriot^ Addressed to the Electors of Great Britain, 
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unless he had friends in the House of Commons; and 
a man became a member because he was chosen, not 
by his constituents, but by his fellow-senators. The 
case could not be more pithily stated; but it reads 
oddly in a pamphlet issued on behalf of a Cabinet 
which, by the brute force of partisan votes within the 
walls of Parliament, thrice unseated Wilkes, and ended 
by seating Luttrell. 

These S3niiptoms of nascent purity were not equally 
acceptable in a higher quarter. The King understood 
the inner working of his own system of government 
better than did the downright old Tory author who had 
taken up the cudgels to defend it. Little as George 
the Third loved Grenville when alive, he had still less 
liking for the well-meant and carefully devised statute 
which that statesman had left behind him as a legacy 
to his country. The Commons voted by more than two 
to one in favour of making the Act perpetual. No one 
argued against the proposal on its merits except Rigby 
who, with a touch of genuine feeling, implored the 
House to think twice before it forbade treating. But 
the King next morning expressed to Lord North his 
regret that Parliament had been misled by a false love 
of popularity, and consoled himself with the reflection 
that passion was a short madness. 

Grenville's law had very seriously altered, for a time 
at all events, the conditions under which his Majesty 
practised the art wherein he was a master. The first 
dissolution which takes place undei z. xss^n ^cstc^c^:?^ 
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Practices Act is always a season of perturbation among 
those more humble operators who now pull the hidden 
strings of politics; and the King and his coadjutors, in 
the autumn of 1774, hesitated about doing many things 
which they had done fearlessly at the general election 
of 1768 and which, after the manner of their craft, they 
had learned how to do safely before the general election 
of 1780.* But, even in those early days, wherever they 
were on firm ground, they acted broadly, promptly and 
decisively. Parliament had made it dangerous to bribe 
the electors in the boroughs; but nothing, except the 
limits of that Secret Service Fund which had been ex- 
tracted from the taxpayer on the pretext that it was to 
be expended in securing the general interests of the 
nation abroad and at home, stood in their way when it 
was a question of bribing the patrons. "A note," (such 
were Lord North's orders to Mr. John Robinson, the 
Secretary of the Treasury,) "should be written to Lord 
Falmouth in my name, and put into safe hands. His 
Lordship must be told in as polite terms as possible 
that I hope he will permit me to recommend to three 

* The King and Rigby were not alone in their dislike of the 
Grenville Act, as is indicated in Samuel Foote's play of The Cozeners. 
The piece was published in 1778; but it had been put upon the 
stage in 1774. 

^^Mrs. Fleec'em. Have you advertised a seat to be sold? 

^^FUzw, I never neglect business, you know; but the per- 
petuating of this damned Bribery Act has thrown such a rub in 
our way. 

'■''Mrs, Fleec'em. New acts, Uke new brooms, make a little 
bustle at first But the dirt will return, never fear." 
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of his six seats in Cornwall. The terms he expects are 
2500/. a seat, to which I am ready to agree:" and he 
had still to agree when his noble friend, rather shabbily 
(as he complained) made it guineas instead of pounds. 
"Mr. Legge," wrote the Prime Minister on the sixth of 
October, "can only afford 400/. If he comes in for 
Lostwithiel he will cost the public 2000 guineas. Gas- 
coign should have the refusal of Tregony if he will pay 
1000/., but I do not see why we should bring him in 
cheaper than any other servant of the Crown. If he 
will not pay, he must give way to Mr. Best or Mr. 
Peachy." Six weeks afterwards, when the goods had 
all been delivered and the bills were coming in, some of 
the bargains had not yet been finally closed. "Let 
Cooper know whether you promised Masterman 2500/. 
or 3000/. for each of Lord Edgcumbe's seats. I was 
going to pay him twelve thousand five hundred pounds, 
but he demanded fifteen thousand."* 

These delectable details had for George the Third 
the same fascination as the numbers and discipline of 
his soldiers had for Frederic the Great, and their height 
for Frederic's father. Determined to get his informa- 
tion from the fountain-head, if that phrase can be ap- 
plied to such very muddy water, he wrote direct for 
news, and more news, to Mr. John Robinson, whose as- 
siduity in keeping him informed of what was going for- 
ward, (so he graciously acknowledged,) he could not 

* Abergavenny MSS. : published by the Historical Maj\>asKxs?$Ns» 
Commission, 1887. 
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enough commend. He sent three letters to Lord North, 
in the course of five days, about the poll for Aldermen 
in the City of London, regarding it as an indication of 
the probable action which the Liverymen would take 
at the poll for their parliamentary members. He was 
careful to remind the Prime Minister of a report, which 
had reached his ears, that bad votes were being ten- 
dered for the opposition candidates at Westminster; 
and he gave personal orders that his household troops, 
horse and foot, should be canvassed on behalf of Lord 
Percy and Lord Thomas Clinton, who were standing in 
the Government interest. In one electoral department, 
more important then than now, he had a free hand, 
and he let its weight be felt. The mode of choosing 
Scottish representative peers was not affected by the 
Grenville Act; and the King arranged the list as sum- 
marily as though he were nominating as many Lords in 
Waiting. His method of management called forth on 
the present occasion a letter in refreshing contrast to 
the waste of sycophancy and greediness by which it is 
surrounded. Lord Buchan informed Dartmouth, as the 
only Minister with whom he cared to communicate on 
a friendly footing, that Lord Suffolk, writing as Secre- 
tary of State, had thought proper to send him an 
authoritative message on the subject of the sixteen peers 
to be elected for Scotland. "I returned his Lordship 
an answer suitable to the affront he had ventured to 
offer; and I do most earnestly intreat your Lordship, 
as an old acquaintance, and a person for whom I have 
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a singular good will, that you will when an opportunity 
offers suggest that, if I am to be applied to for the 
future in that manner by any of the King's servants I 
shall, notwithstanding my disposition to rustication, make 
one more visit to the great city to chastise the person 
who shall waste his ink and paper in that manner."* 

The consequences of the Grenville Act were not as 
sudden nor as sweeping as Rigby apprehended. It 
may have seemed a dry election to those who, between 
their twinges of gout, recollected the flood of liquor 
which six years before had inundated the constituencies. 
But there was as yet no lack of the rough conviviality 
which long ere this had driven Horace Walpole from 
Parliament. It was a bad time for a member of the 
Dilettanti Club who at that period of the year did not 
care to leave London, and the great country houses 
round London, for any point short of Italy; especially 
if his political interests required him to travel almost 
as far as Italy in exactly the opposite direction. John 
Crawford the younger of Auchinanes, — whose gratitude 
(as has already been related) Charles Fox acquired 
by coming cliivalrously to the rescue when he was in- 
volved in rhetorical difficulties,** — has left a record of 
what he went through in order to re-enter a House of 
Commons where he was afraid to speak, and did not 
greatly care to sit No one can read without compas- 
laioa, and few politicians without a pang of sympathy, 

• DarSmouik MSS.: sol. m.: page an, 
I *• Earfj' ffistorj' of Charles Fox, cW^Vsi t 
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the letters which he addressed to those members of the 
Fitzpatrick connection the necessities of whose canvass 
took them no further afield than the Home Counties. 
It had been serious enough when, between one election 
and another, he had been doing no more than nurse 
his popularity, and attempt painfully to acquire in North 
British circles the reputation of a good fellow. "I 
have at this moment," he wrote to Lord Ossory, "three 
neighbours who are come to dine with me. I dine 
at four, and they came at one, and I am now making 
them my mortal enemies by not going down to them. 
I had yesterday likewise three gentlemen to dine, whom 
I wished most to be well with; but I have heard that 
they were dissatisfied with me for not giving them wine 
enough. My wine is the best, I suppose, in the world: 
my clarets of vintage fifty-nine; my Port, Sherry, Ma- 
deira, sweet wines, some of it forty years old, and 
scarce any less than twenty." It is no wonder that, 
when the Renfrewshire election came in earnest, the 
owner of this cellar was paying his penalty in bodily 
suffering for the glory of such a possession. "This is a 
small county, and whenever I get upon my feet, I shall 
be able to go through it in a few days. The Duke of 
Hamilton has given me his interest, which is very con- 
siderable. You may guess how I pass my time l^etween 
the gout, and the country gentlemen who come flocking 
in upon me. I have passed two cruel nights; violent 
pain, abominable company, and no sleep. Yesterday 
my ajita^onist came to see me. There were eight be- 
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sides myself, who only appeared for half an hour. They 
sat from three to ten o'clock, and I had the curiosity to 
enquire from the butler what they drank. Vou can 
calculate better than I can, so divide ten bottles of 
wine, and sixteen bowls of punch, each of which would 
hold four bottles. Can you conceive anything more 
beastly or more insupportable?"* 

Meanwhile the leading member of Crawford's circle 
would have been welt pleased to hght upon a seat 
where the process of electioneering consisted in making 
himself agreeable to a duke, and drinking a sufficiency 
of fifty-nine claret with commoners. The purchase of 
boroughs was a cash transaction, and therefore outside 
the sphere of Charles Fox's financial operations; and 
the few which could be obtained as a favour were not 
for him. The most confiding of patrons would hesitate 
before he sacrificed a couple of thousand pounds for 
the honour of making a senator of a young gentleman 
■• Letters in the Russell collection , (rom Crawford to Lord 
Ossoiy; September, 1774. The hcus claisicus which determines 
hat our anrestpis regarded as an inadequate provision of liquor foe 
party of three may be found in a letter written to George Selwyn 
by a fast parson. "The whim took them of ordering Iheir diuner, 
and a very good one they had: mackerd, a delicate neck of veal, a 
piece of Hamborough beef, cabbage and salad, and a gooseberry 
tart When they had drunk Ihe botQe of white wine, and of port, 
which accompanied the dinner, and after that the only double bottle 
if claret that I had left, I found in an old comer one of the two 
lotlles of Burgundy which I took from your cellar when you gave 
ae the key of it. By Jove, how they did abase my modesty that 
galead of two I did not take Iwo dozen I But, having no more, 
re dosed with a pint of Dantzic cherry-brandy, and have yiat-YW'"'^ 
II K tolerable slate of insensibilily to the ii\a olWrnMi'^^er 
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whose shortcomings were historical, and whose public 
virtues might well be regarded as of too recent origin to 
stand the strain of a six years ParHament. Fox, said 
Walpole, like the Ghost in Hamlet, shifted to many 
quarters; but in most the cock crew, and he walked 
off. At last he found an asylum at Malmesbury, a 
delightful constituency with thirteen electors. It is pos- 
sible that his success was the result of a compromise 
between the two parties; for his colleague was Mr. Wil- 
liam Strahan, as estimable a man as supported the 
Government, which as King's Printer he could not very 
well help doing. To satisfy the current requirements 
of the Malmesbury burgesses he possessed that which 
Charles Fox wanted; for he had long been in a position 
to lay by a thousand pounds a year from the profits of 
his business. 

The arrangement suited Strahan; for he was not 
one of those who carried public differences into personal 
relations. His two closest intimacies were with two 
men who had not a political view in common. He had 
done more than anybody else to help Samuel Johnson 
through his period of distress; and in later and happier 
days he acted as his banker, and such a banker as any 
literary man would rejoice to have. He found places 
for young people whom the great writer desired to as- 
sist, and franked his letters; and did his best to enable 
him to frank them himself by recommending him to 
the Secretary for the Treasury as a parliamentary can- 
didate, on the ground that the King's friends would 
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find him a Iamb, and the King's enemies a Hon. On 
the other hand Strahan came as near as the ordinary 
duration of human existence would allow to being a 
lifelong friend of Franklin, whom in 1757 he already 
regarded as the most agreeable of men, and the most 
desirable of associates in the calling to whicli they had 
both been bred. In 1784, when even Franklin was 
too old for the offer of a partnership in a printing of- 
fice, Strahan was still urging him to come as a guest to 
England, and to stay there for good and all. What 
Franklin thought of Strahan may be gathered from the 
fact that he forgave him his votes in favour of North's 
policy; a forgiveness which he conveyed in a letter 
of grim, and for him rather heavy-handed raillery.* 
Charles Fox had every reason to be satisfied, for he 
had secured what in those facile days passed for an 
idea! parliamentary situation; — the membership for a 
borough represented by two gentlemen of opposite 
opinions, of whom both were easy to live with, and one 
had plenty of money. The electoral calm in which he 
now basked was in striking contrast with all that 

* "Piuladdpliia; 5tliju]y, 1775. 
*'Mt. Straban^ — You arc a member of ParliaineDt, and one of 
that majority wliich has doomed my country to destmctioa. You 
lave begun to bum our towns and murder our people. Look upon 
your hands. They are stained with the blood of your relaliousl 
You and I were long friends, You are now my enemy, and 1 am 

•■B. FRANKtra." 
There was some excuse for a French cdilor who took the letter to. 
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awaited him from the moment when he set his foot 
the Westminster hustings. 

The dissolution found Burke, as well as Fox, at 
with regard to his electioneering prospects. The pat 
of his borough was tired of bringing into Parliam 
private friends, from whom he was loth to take a s 
ling; and who, not being local landowners, could do 
thing towards helping forward his own election for 
county. Burke, with his reverence for the British c 
stitution as it existed, recognised the situation fran! 
and almost s)niipathetically. "I am extremely anxioi 
he wrote to Lord Rockingham, "about the fate of L 
Vemey and that borough. It is past all descripti 
past all conception, the supineness, neglect and bl 
security of my friend. He will be cheated, if he 
not robbed." But none the less the blow was a he 
one. "Sometimes when I am alone," (Burke's le 
proceeded,) "in spite of all my efforts I fall intc 
melancholy which is inexpressible. Whether I ou 
not totally to abandon this public station, for whic 
am so unfit, and have of course been so unfortunate 
know not. Most assuredly I never will put my i 
within the door of St. Stephen's chapel without be 
as much my own master as hitherto I have bee 
Lord Rockingham hastened to relieve his friend's sol 
tude, and placed at his disposal one of his own se 
at Malton. While travelling thither Burke learned t 
there were other public thieves busy at election ti 
besides those who frequented the waiting-room at 
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Treasury, for he was stopped by two highwaymen on 
Finchley Common. In the same week the Prime Minister 
met the same fate. The perils of the road, at a season 
when ihe lot of a politician was already hard enough 
without them, may be estimated by the circumstance 
that Lord North set out on his journey expecting to be 
robbed, while Burke's feeliflg was smrprise at his good 
fortune in never having been robbed before. 

A compliment was in store for Burke more valuable 
even than the confidence and affection of a Rockingham. 
Many of the citizens of Bristol had had enough of 
scandals and disorders at home and in the colonies, and 
were desirous of lighting upon a representative who had 
studied business in its larger aspect, and who under- 
stood the dose connection between sound trade and 
good government. They found their man in Burke; 
and he had just been chaired at Malton when he re- 
ceived an invitation to contest Bristol. He placed down 
no money. He would give no pledges. Even about 
America he promised nothing but impartial considera- 
tion of matters deeply concerning the interests of a 
commercial community which still claimed to be the 
jsecond port in the kingdom. To borrow a phrase from 
the vocabulary of transatlantic politics, he ran upon his 
record; and a grand record it was, as he laid it before 
the people of Bristol in the speech which he dehvered 
at the moment of his arrival amongst them. "When I 
first devoted myself to the public service, I considered 
how I should render myself fit for \\.\ aivft. Sias. "S. ea.^-^"^ 
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endeavouring to discover what it was that gave this 
country the rank it holds in the world. I found, that 
our prosperity and dignity arose from our constitution 
and our commerce. Both these I have spared no study 
to understand, and no endeavour to support, 
appear before you to make trial whether my earnest 
endeavours have been so wholly oppressed by the weak- 
ness of my abilities as to be rendered insignificant in 
the eyes of a great trading city. This is my trial to- 
day. My industry is not on trial. Of my industry I 
am sure." He had not slept, he said, from the time 
that he received their summons to the time that he- 
was addressing them in their Guildhall; and, if he was 
chosen their member, he would be as far from slumber- 
ing and sleeping, when their service required him to be 
awake, as he had been when coming to offer himself as 
a candidate for their favour. 

It was a noble compact, and on his side it waa 
nobly kept. He came victorious out of a struggle, so 
protracted, and to his leading supporters so terribly ex- 
pensive, that it might well have aroused, in a mind 
acute as his, some faint suspicion that the British con- 
stitution required not only defending but amending. 
His colleague, by one of those freaks of luck which so 
often allot to men, otherwise obscure, a conspicuous but 
uncomfortable niche in history, will pass to the end of 
time as the prototype of a political nonentity. But, in 
truth, he had both spirit and ability, and could explain^ 
himself with effect not only to a throng of triumphant 
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partisans, but, as was afterwards shown on many oc- 
casions, to a hostile House of Commons. At the de- 
claration of the poll, so far from saying ditto to Mr. 
Burke, Mr. Cruger spoke first; and a good third of Mr. 
Burke's speech consisted in a statement of the points on 
which he differed from Mr. Cruger, 

In many other constituencies besides Bristol there 
was plenty of independence, and little flagrant corrup- 
tion. It was to an unusual degree a country gentle- 
man's election. The King, so far back as August, had 
prophesied that a dissolution would fill the House with 
men of landed proper^, as the Nabobs, Planters, and 
other volunteers were not ready for the battle. There 
was less money forthcoming than on the last occasion; 
and, which was more to the purpose, people needed to 
be very cautious how they spent what they were pre- 
pared to part with. Mr. Grenville's Act (as Horace 
Walpole said) now hung out all its terrors. The rich 
Londoners had been taken by surprise, and did not 
venture at that eleventh hour to throw about their 
guineas and banknotes. The squires who lived close 
at hand, and who loved to entertain even where there 
was nothing to be got by it, had established a claim on 
the suffrages of rural boroughs by a course of hos- 
pitality which no laws, except those of health, could 
punish. It was not a crime for a host, who himself 
took his share, to give his friend a couple of bottles of 
wine and half a bowl of punch, and provide him with 
B bed in which to sleep them off. And aja.\]o. ^iisSKi^- 
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proprietors, who could afford to set aside a square mile 
of grass from the plough and the dairy farm, had at 
their disposal abundant material for sustaining their 
influepce and popularity. A great family, which re- 
presented .a great town, made little of keeping up a 
herd of five or six hundred deer for the express object 
of supplying the Corporation banquets, and the private 
tables of important citizens. The breaking-up of a deer- 
park was in those days regarded as an infallible symptom 
that the owner of it had done with electioneering. 
"Harry Mills was with me yesterday," (so runs a letter 
which is worth quoting,) "and says it now begins to. be 
suspected by Sir John's friends that he does not mean 
to offer himself again for Newcastle. It is affirmed that 
he is going to dispark Roadley, and lay it out in farms. 
All your Newcastle friends have been served with 
venison. And indeed I do not think there can be a 
more successful battery played off against a Corporation 
than one plentifully supplied with venison and clareL" 
This letter was addressed in 1777 to Stoney Bowes, 
who had just been beaten in a bye-election for New- 
castle-on-Tyne by the head of a family which had re- 
presented that city, with a few short intervals, for more 
than a century.* 

* Report of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
for 1857. Bowes was the original of Barry Lyndon, and a still 
greater scoundrel, with an even more extraordinary story. Thackeray, 
by a stroke of genius, turned him from a mean hound into a 
swaggering ruffian; and such as Thackeray made him, he will 
remain. 
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Apart altogether from what he gave them, the free- 
■jen and freeholders preferred a oeighbour for his own 
Bake; and, whoever else had a chance against him, a 
'courtier had none. Where bribery, (said Horace Wal- 
poie,) was out of the question, they would give iheiT 
l-^otes to a man of birth who resided in their own 
'district, or to a clever talking candidate from a distant^ 
who could show them a specimen of the style in which 
fee would denounce sinecures if they sent him to Parlia- 
ment. But from neither of these two classes did Wal- 
jiole hope for any advantage to the nation. The 
country gentlemen were bitterly angry with the colonists; 
and. as for the bnstling politicians, the King would slill 
be able to buy the representatives themselves, though 
ibe representatives did not i-enture to buy the electors. 
And so his Majesty appeared to thiiik; for, as soon as 
flie first contests had been decided, be directed the 
Secretary of the Treasury to let him see the names of 
fliose who bad been successful, tabulated under the 
^eads of "Pro," "Con," and "Doubtful." 
F Walpole's behef that the new House of Commons 
iKMild be no less compliant than the last was shared by 
Bven abler men who watched our pohtics from without 
That was the sense in which the Prussian Minister 
vrote to Potsdam; and the old King replied that he 
never expected otherwise, as he had long known that 
was the mainspring of the British ConstitutiorL* 
:aiikliD, from what he saw of the elections, went so 
■ Le Rai Frederic cm Ccmte de Maltsati: 14 Ncre. ilT V 
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far as to doubt whether there was any use in having a 
House of Commons. "Since a Parliament," he wrote, 
"is always to do as a ministry would have it, why 
should we not be governed by the ministry in the first 
instance? They could afford to govern us much 
cheaper, the Parliament being a very expensive machine, 
that requires a great deal of oiling and greasing at the 
people's charge." But, dark as the future was, it con- 
tained an element of hope which escaped these sharp- 
sighted observers. They had reckoned without the 
country gentlemen who sate for their own boroughs, 
and the still greater country gentlemen who had been 
chosen by the counties. Of the former sort there were 
many more than in the last Parliament. The price of 
seats was lower by from thirty to forty per cent., and 
was soon to be lower still; for a membership of parlia- 
ment, like a commission in the army, ruled highest in 
time of assured peace, and fell to next to nothing by 
the end of a long war. Gibbon, who was a coimtry 
gentleman against his will, and who remained one no 
longer than the first moment when he could find a 
purchaser for the last of his acres, was sent to West- 
minster by a Cornish kinsman at the general election of 
1774. For some time he was left in ignorance whether 
his borough would be Liskeard or St. Germans. All 
that he knew was that he would have to contribute the 
half of two thousand four hundred pounds, and that 
Mr. Eliot would consent to payment being postponed 
until his second son, who was a lad of thirteen, had 
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come of age. Those terms, even as between relatives, 
Indicated a very different state of the market from that 
which prevailed in 1768, when George Selwyn got t 
thousand for the double seat at Ludgershall. A bill ] 
for twelve hundred pounds, or twelve thousand either, ■ 
bearing no interest, and with eight years to run, would j 
have been within the compass even of Charles Fox; < 
and there is no wonder that, at such prices, a patron I 
with a fair share of public spirit 'preferred to sit him- 
self, or to keep his borough within the family. Indeed 
a man who cared nothing for the commonwealth, and 
had a single eye to the main chance, might well take 
the same course; for there was every prospect that a 
member, however cheaply he got into Parliament, when 
once there would be able to sell himself for as much ] 
as ever. 

The county members formed a class by themselves, j 
and a class to whom the nation owes an incalculable \ 
debt. They were great proprietors of long standing in I 
:heir neighbourhood, and true aristocrats, indifferent to 
ihe frowns and favours of the central government; while 
:hey were as proud of the confidence of their con- 
stituents as of the extent of their domains, the age 
jf their castles, and the running of their horses. The 
?ast sums which leading families spent over a county 
xintest are already inconceivable to us who hear men \ 
if property grumble at having to find twelve or fifteen j 
mdred pounds where their ancestors jauntily laid ' 
twice as many thousands. The explanation i 
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that, in the eighteenth century, the position of a county 
member was valued for itself, and not for what it might 
lead to. A rural potentate, who sate for the shire in 
which he lived, was thought as good as a lord, and 
was a great deal better liked, on his own countryside, 
in the London clubs, and especially within the walls 
of Parliament. The House of Commons took a domestic 
interest in a distinction which reflected credit on itselt 
Mr. Coke of Norfolk, with fifty thousand a year in his 
county, represented it for more than fifty years, and 
did not accept a peerage until long after his brother 
members had hailed him with an admiring cheer the 
first time that he walked down the floor after having 
had a son born to him at the age of seventy-six. The 
belief that the Upper and Lower Houses ought to be 
kept apart, and that their own was the finer institution 
of the two, was held not only by members of parlia- 
ment, but by the people who elected them. The Ifree- 
holders of Somersetshire went so far as to pledge them- 
selves not to vote for the brother or the son of a peer 
supported.* It was a sentiment not of recent, and 
certainly not of democratic, origin; for the feeling of 
Somersetshire had long ago been expressed, with a 
vigour that left nothing to be desired, by the most 
celebrated Tory who ever killed a fox within its ccat 
fines.. "It is true," said Squire Western, "there be 
larger estates in the kingdom, but not in this countf* 

* History of the Boroughs of Great Britain^ London, 1794. 
Vol. n. page 44. 
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Besides, most o' zuch great estates be iii the hands of 
lords, and I hate the very name of themmum." 

The honour of representing a shire was neither con- 
ferred hghtly nor retained easily. A candidate, whether 
he presented himself, or whether he was put forward 
by a junta of local grandees, if his name was unfavour- 
ably received by the freeholders in county-meeting 
assembled, would find at the declaration of the poll 
tliat he had lost his money and his labour. Those 
freeholders did not love a new man; and they inter- 
preted the phrase in a manner creditable to themselves 
and to the object of their choice. "I cannot," Gibbon 
wrote to his friend Holroyd, "yet think you ripe for a 
county member. Five years are very little to remove 
the obvious objection of a novas homo, and of all ob- 
jections it is perhaps the most formidable. Seven more 
years of an active life ,will spread your fame among 
the great body of the Freeholders, and to them you 
may one day offer yourself on the most honourable 
footing, that of a candidate whose real services to the 
county have deserved and will repay the favour which 
he then sohcits." 

The county electors proved a man before Ihey took 
him; but none the less they were careful to see that 
the services which he promised were duly given. Con- 
Sdence, with them, was not an empty word; and they per- 
nitted their representative an almost boundless latitude 
tf action at Westminster, demanding only that he should 
lot be inactive. They expected that he should attend 
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diligently and faithfully to the business of the nation, 
all the more because they were ready to allow that he 
understood that business better than themselves. George 
Selwyn, as a borough member, soon found that his cori- 
stituents troubled themselves very little about what he 
did, or left undone, so long as he refrained from cuttii 
off their water supply, which came from a hill on h 
estate; and was at the pains of forwarding to the Prince 
Wales, with the compliments of the Corporation, theij 
armual offering of a lamprey pie. When he played 
truant during a political crisis, they were personal ftiend: 
and not electors, who appealed to his loyalty towards 
George the Third and, where that failed, to his self- 
interest. "Vou are now," wrote Lord Bolingbroke in 
1767, "attending a sick friend; but I beUeve the Earls 
ivill think you have neglected the first of all duties, that 
of being ready to vote as they order. In short, George^ 
you who love your namesake, and hate to see a poor 
helpless young man like himself oppressed by the ob- 
stinacy of such men as George Grenville and lx>rd 
Rockingham, must fly to his assistance. Consider the 
obligations you have to him, and do not let him be 
forced to give your place away to somebody who will 
attend." When Selwyn was longer absent from town 
than usual, his correspondents, writing with quite suf- 
ficient breadth of detail, affected to believe that he was] 
detained by the attractions of a lady; — a supposition 
which, as applied to him, passed in that drde for thei 
height of irony. But the movements of a county repre- 
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sentative were subjected to a much more jealous scrutiny. 
"The member of St. Gerraaas might Jurk in the country, 
but the Knight of Cornwall must attend the House of 
Commons." So wrote Gibbon about his cousin Mr. 
Eliot, with a lazy sense of superiority very consolatory 
to a man of letters who had already discovered himself 
to be no debater, and was beginning to suspect that he 
was not meant for a member of parliament. 

The great country gentlemen in the House of Com- 
mons enteitajned the prejudices of their order; and 
some among them had their full allowance of faults as 
individuals. But they felt that consciousness of re- 
sponsibility which animates a race of men who, over 
and over again, and time out of mind, have de- 
cided the fate of a nation. They and their forerunners, 
for a century and a half back, had borne their share in 
those successive political reactions which, in defiance of 
strict logic, had saved England alternately from arbitrary 
power and factious violence. Foresight was not their 
strong point, particularly when it was a question of 
running counter to the wishes of the sovereign. They 
never had been very quick to detect and withstand the 
early stages of a dangerous policy; but, in the last 
resoit, they were not going to see their country ruined. 
Moreover their hands were pure. Quiet folks in the 
villages, who were well aware that their own part in a 
system based upon profusion and venality was to get 
nothing and pay for everything, never felt so comfort- 
able as when they were represented at St. Stephen's by 
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a man who desired to be no greater or richer than he 
was; whether the motive of his contentment was personal 
pride, or public spirit, or both of them together. Those 
county magnates, who likewise were county members, 
detested placemen as cordially as did their constituents. 
The most important division, both in its moral and 
political aspects, which took place between the adoption 
of the Grand Remonstrance and the Second Reading of 
the Great Reform Bill, — was on the occasion when, 
April 1780, Parliament was called upon to declare that 
the growing influence of the Crown was disastrous to 
the nation. In that division sixty-two among the English 
county members voted for the Resolution, and only seven 
against it. 

Holding their heads high, these men did not esteenj' 
themselves as delegates, and still less as courtiers, but 
as senators in the true sense of the term; and not even 
the Roman senate, in its most powerful days, was more 
supremely unconscious of^the pressure of outside forces. 
Party organisation, as we know it, was not then 
existence. A man, who asked nothing from the Govern-- 
ment, was free to take his own line. If he was not 
hunself a leader, he sought for direction from those c 
his colleagues whose judgment he trusted, and who 
put forward their views in a manner which pleased his 
taste and persuaded his reason. The very last quarter 
to which he would look for guidance was the daily 
pTcss, at a time when reporters were almost sure to \ 
excluded from a debate on any (\a.e5tm by wHcI] 
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opiniou was deeply stirred, and when editors were much 
too afraid of the Speaker's Warrant to be formidable 
censors or frank and effective counsellors. The more 
sessions a House of Commons had sate; the more good 
I speeches it had heard; and the further it was removed 
I from a general election, with all the opportunity for the 
I exertion of illegitimate influence which at such a time 
a bad ministry enjoyed; — the better instrument it be- 
came for conducting the business of the country. That 
was the deliberate opinion of Burke; and he held it so 
strongly that he refused to support any proposal for 
shortening the duration of parliaments. So greatly, he 
said, were members affected by weighty arguments, 
cleverly put, that it was worth any man's while to take 
pains to speak well; and if, like Charles Fox, he spoke 
well whether he took pains or not, such a Parliament as 
that in which, he now found himself was the very arena 
for an orator. He had fallen on days when rhetoric 
was at a premium, if only it was spontaneous; if it had 
good sense behind it; and if the quarter from which 
it came was favourably regarded by those for whose 
benefit it was produced. Aristocrats to the core, they 
lent their ears the more readily to one of themselves; 
and the tides of Fox to rank as an aristocrat, though 
abnormal, were generally and willingly recc^nised. His 
grandfather on the one side had been with Charles the 
First on the scaffold. His great-great-grandfather on 
the other side had stood to the same monarch in. a. 
much nearer relation; and the wodd ta.i (i\3si^^ ^f»i 

» KivsiuiisK. J/. \ 
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little since the days of Monmouth and the Duke of 
Berwick for men of the world to trouble themselves 
greatly about the obliquity of the channel through which 
royal blood flowed in the veins of one whom they liked, 
and, to their surprise, were beginning even to respect 
Charles had led his contemporaries, and only too many 
of ills elders, in a career of fashion and folly, as he was 
now to lead them, with a pre-eminence equally un- 
disputed, along more arduous and reputable paths, 
sprang from a line of statesmen, conspicuous in place, 
and long in years, though not in numbers; for Stephen 
Fox was serving tlie Crowii four generations before ever 
his grandson entered public life. That grandson had 
now the authority of an old member in a fresh parlia- 
ment, which only knew his scrapes by hearsay, and 
(whatever might he the case with its successor) was not 
destined to witness a repetition of them. Eloquent and 
attractive, kindly and famOiar with high and humble, 
he was inspired by a great cause with the new and. 
needed qualities of patience, industry, and caution. In 
six years he acquired over his colleagues a mastery 
which, if the next dissolution had been deferred for 
another twelvemonth, would have made him, (what he 
soon afterwards became, and but for the unwisdom of s. 
moment might have remained,) the master of the country. 
But that House of Commons, before it passed awa; 
teachable by events, and great in spite of errors, — had 
dealt a mortal blow to the famous system which the 
Ji^ff and Bute, with the potent aid of Charles Fox's 
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father, had constructed. It was a system which, as its 
one achievement of the first order, brought about the 
American war, and made England sick, once and for 
all, of the very name of personal government. 

But the lesson had not been learned when, late in 
Kovember 1774, the Parliament met. For al! that ap- 
peared on the surface, there was nothing to distinguish 
the occasion from others. Few signs were visible of 
serious dissatisfaction, or even of widespread interest. 
The King's speech began as usual with a tirade against 
the province of Massachusetts, and a guarded allusion 
to the spirit of disaffection prevalent in the other colonies. 
The Opposition went to work in their desultory fashion. 
They confined themselves to asking for copies of the 
official correspondence relating to America, and for leave 
to defer making up their minds lill further information 
had been given; but, small as was the demand which they 
made upon the courage of their party, they only suc- 
■ceeded in rallying seventy-three adherents. Even this 
paltry skirmish was as jealously guarded from the eyes 
of unprivileged spectators as the Potsdam manoeuvres. 
The precincts were cleared of all strangers except 
members of the Irish Parliament, who were allowed 
.what was for them the very superfluous opportunity of 
witnessing how smoothly things went in a deliberative 
assembly which was managed by bribery. Charles Fox 
__ the new House a first taste of his (juaUty, and 
iBenounced the closing of the g3.l\ery as a ■mwe vtv^ ^o 
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Stifle inquiry; to shorten debate; and to enable ministers 
to maintain a convenient silence, and an air of un- 
concern which, alarming as they must have known the 
state of the nation to be, with characteristic effrontery 
they still professed to feel. 

In spite of all precautions against publicity, one 
sentence got abroad which threw as much light on the 
intentions of the Government as many speeches; for Lord 
North contrived to say that the last Parliament had 
been a good one. He said it with Wilkes opposite him, 
whose presence in the existing House of Commons was 
an unspoken but unanswerable condemnation of the 
House which had preceded it. For six years the law 
had been strained and violated, popular rights had been 
trampled under foot, disorder had been provoked and 
blood been shed. All this had been done in order to 
establish the contention, — not that John Wilkes had 
been unduly elected, — but that he was unfit and un- 
worthy then, or ever, to be a member of Parliament 
And now he was visible on his bench, with his colleague 
for Middlesex and three out of the four members for 
London city round him; all of whom had signed a 
paper which virtually was an agreement to do as Wilkes 
bade them. There he sate, in secure anticipation of 
that popularity which, in the most good-natured of as- 
semblies, awaits a man whom it has taken special and 
notorious pains to keep outside its doors. In order to 
prevent his election George the Third had been prepared 
copiously to administer those "gold pills'* by which, in 
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the royal view, a King of England did well to influence 
public opinion. He had compassed town and country 
vain to find Wilkes an opponent, and had urged the 
Secretary of the Treasury to set the Middlesex election 
"again on fioat," after Mr. Robinson himself had pro- 
nounced it as past praying or paying for. It was, in- 
deed, a pill too bitter to be gilded. Wilkes could not 
be excluded from Parliament, and still less could he be 
ejected when once he had got there. No candidate 
would face the crowd at Brentford, and no minister 
cared to have Wilkes and America on his hands at the 
same moment. There was something heroic in the 
complacent dignity with which Samuel Johnson (writing, 
hardly be doubted, on a hint from the Minister) 
announced that the most awkward of cuatomere was 
at last to be left with all the honours of victory. "They," 
said the Doctor, "who are still filling our ears with Mr. 
Wilkes lament a grievance that is now at an end. Mr. 
Wilkes may be chosen, if any will choose him; and the 
precedent of his exclusion makes not any honest or 
decent man think himself in danger."* The warning 
which the situation contained, if George the Third had 
rightly interpreted it, would have been cheaply purchased 
at the price of even a deeper humiliation. For the 
aspect of Wilkes among the crowd of members, cheer- 
fully listening to the King's Speech at the bar of the 
House of Lords, was a foretaste of the scene eleven 
years later on when John Adams, the a.o^^4\\s.i. "sssv 
* me Patriot, \^^l\,• 
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bassador of the United States, presented himself at 
St. James's as the first of all his fellow-citizens to stand 
before his Majesty in a diplomatic character. 

On the first day that parliament, and most of all a 
new parliament, is assembled after a troubled and event- 
ful recess, inexperienced politicians who expect great 
things are surprised to find that, instead of being very 
noisy and angry, everybody is very shy. But in 1774 
the deadness was of longer duration than a single even- 
ing; for it was in the men and not in the moment. The 
winter session ran its course. Estimates were brought 
forward; soldiers, sailors, and monies were voted; and 
week after week of December slipped along as quietly as 
if the affairs of an empire, at peace with itself through- 
out its borders, were being administered by a cabinet of 
Solons. The fact was that the principal members of the 
Opposition were engaged among themselves in one of 
their periodical discussions of a proposal which had for 
them an extraordinary attraction, and on which they 
expended as much ink in trying to convince each other 
as would have covered every bookseller's counter in the 
kingdom with pamphlets showing up the policy of the 
Government. That proposal, to use their own favourite 
description, was a plan of non-attendance for Lord 
Rockingham's friends. The notion was that England 
would be brought to her senses by the contemplation of 
the empty benches. For very shame she would gird 
herself to the task of fighting her own political battles 
until such time as she could prevaiY o\i \v^t leaders to 
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Jeave their teat, and place tiiemselves onc^ more at the 
head of a resolute and repentant host of followers. The 
prospect was flattering; and the Rockinghams would 
long ago have tried the experiment but for Burke, who 
vtold them that their secession must infaUibly result in 
lie Ministry being more free than ever for mischief, and 
in they themselves being forgotten by the public. Till 
tiie Christmas holidays, however, were over they could 
defend their" inactivity by tlie excuse that they were 
.waiting for papers. On the nineteenth of January the 
papers came. Lord North presented to the House a 
^collection of letters, not from Massachusetts only, but 
from the governors of every colony, which proved beyond 
.doubt or question that the whole continent of America, 
from New Hampshire to Georgia, had imitated and in 
many instances outstripped Boston in what the King's 
speech had described as violent and criminal resistance 
and disobedience to the law. 

The case was presented in a style which might wel! 
arouse the envy of a modem politician whose vocation 
it has been to pick out the essential incidents in a long 
Story from among the tiresome and intricate details with 
which the omnivorous appetite of Parliament has for 
many years past compelled the Foreign Office and the 
Colonial Office to load its table. With no official jargon, 
in plain eighteenth- century English, such as was 
fipoken by the people whose deeds were being related, 
id by the members of parliament who were to cead 
le papers, the Governors and Deputy G(twecw«^ ^J*- 
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forth their budget of disastrous and ominous tidings, 
They told how the tea-ships had been turned away from, 
every port where they showed themselves; how the' 
farmers were drilling and arming, and were sinking the 
boats and overturning the carts which conveyed forage 
and provisions for the use of the army; how the judges 
had cried off from their duties, aud the King's writ, 
(very unlike his Custom-house officers,) had altogether 
ceased to run; how the Governor of New Hampshire 
had just completed his admirable arrangement for sup- 
plying the wants of the garrison in Boston when the 
people of Portsmouth, his own principal trading-town, 
rose upon him, stormed his arsenal, and carried off a. 
hundred barrels of powder. The one bright spot was 
in Virginia where, when the House of Burgesses had 
tiuned themselves into a Convention and met without 
leave from the Governor, the Headmaster of the Gram- 
mar-school had refused to preach them a sermon. But, 
as the patriots were much better provided with eloquence 
than with ammunition, the news from Williamsburg did 
not counterbalance the serious character of the news 
. from Portsmouth. Graver by far than any acted mani- 
festations of discontent and estrangement were the Re- 
solutions which had been passed at Philadelphia by that 
Congress in which Patrick Henry and the Adamses had 
been spokesmen, and Washington a guiding spirit. What 
purpose, human or divine, could be served by trying to 
dragoon such a population, so led and so minded, hving 
along 6Reen /madred miles of coast across three thott- 
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sand miles of ocean, into paying a threepenny duty into 
the British Treasury? 

It was a problem striking enough to impress the 
Poet Laureate. On the last Birthday William White- 
head had made an appeal to the loyalty of Massachusetts 
under the guise of prophecy: 

The prodigal again rpturos, 

And oQ his parent's nedt reclines. 
With honest shame his bosom burns, 

And in bis eye afTection shines. 

He now thought it time to sing a word in season to the 
address of his Sovereign, and in 1775 he thus invoked 
the powers who guide the hearts of kings; 

Beyond the vast Atlantic tide 
Eitend your healing influence wide 

Where miUiona claim your care. 
Inspire each just, each filial thought. 
And \ct (he oadons round be taught 

The British oak is there. 

The advice was well meant; but it fell as flat as the 
lines in which it was couched. Mason, a stout Whig, 
has commended Whitehead for insinuating sound counsel 
into the royal ear in the shape of praise for wisdom and 
clemency which the King, unfortunately, had not the 
slightest intention of meriting, But the Laureates of the 
eighteenth century were not of those to whom men look 
for a contribution to the stock of political wisdom; nor, 
jCxcept in the case of Warton, for any other wisdawi- 
Doctor Johnson, who liked Whitehead's -pdtecs. «nwi,\«s. 
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than his poetry, called his odes "insupportable non- 
sense;" and posterity, irrespective of politics, has agreed 
with Johnson* Whitehead won his spurs, (if that phrase 
can be applied to the rider of such a Pegasus,) by a 
satire the title of which was "An Epistle on the Danger 
of Writing in Verse." It was his earliest serious perform- 
ance; and it would have been well if the reflections 
which the theme suggested had warned him never to 
attempt another. 

So far as rhymes can throw light upon the relations 
of George the Third to the colonies, mankind will 
neglect Whitehead, and turn to the Birthday Ode of 
another bard who was not of the stulBf out of which, in 
his day, a poet laureate was cut. What Robert Burns 
thought about the American war, and the policy of its 
authors, may be seen in the fourth and fifth stanzas of 
"The Dream;" written, or professing to be written, on 
the fourth of June 1786. The poem is as like Aristo- 
phanes as any piece in our language. There is nothing 
in the choruses of the Old Comedy more Attic, in every 
essential quality, than the estimate of those Ministers 
whom the King delighted to honour, the compliment to 
Chatham, the admonition to the Prince of Wales, and 
the advice to the young Princesses. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



The King had long ago settled his policy. "I am 
clear," he announced to Lord North in the previous 
September, "that there must always be one tax to keep 
up the light, and as such I approve of the Tea Duty." 
To secure diis object he was prepared to fight, and was 

. hurry to begin. Ten days before Parliament met, 
the first instalment of the American news had already 
reached him. "I am not sorry," be wrote, "that the 
line of conduct seems now chalked out, which the en- 
closed despatches thoroughly justify. The New England 
Governments are in a state of rebellion. Blows must 
decide whether they are to be subject to this country or 
idependenL" He made no attempt to conceal his satis- 
faction when he learned that the quarrel could not be 
patched up. Yet Tie did not, like Napoleon, love war 
for its own sake; nor, like Louis the Fourteenth, was be 
unscrupulously eager to make his country great and his 
own name great with it. Almost as soon as he mounted 
tile throne he had given a convincing proot o( \na'\a.- 
.difierence to persona! glory and nationai. a.^'gcaaiisRssiss*- 
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At a time of life when the desire of fame is a sign of 
virtue, or at worst a venial fault, during the height of 
the most triumphant war in which Britain has been 
gaged he had thrust from power the ahlest war-minister 
whose deeds have been recorded in her history. He 
deserted the greatest ally we ever possessed, at the 
exact moment of his greatest need. To the end of his 
days Frederic of Prussia did not forget tlie pang of that 
appalling and unexpected blow; and we were soon to 
learn that, when he remembered an injury, he was not 
of a nature to forgive it. The warlike promptings which 
actuated George the Third were neither ambitious nor 
patriotic, but political. He looked on the Americans not 
as foreign enemies airayed against England, but as 
Englishmen who wanted more liberty than he thought 
was good for them ; and he sent his Reels and his 
armies against them just as he would have ordered his 
Footgiiards to support the constables in clearing the 
street of a mob of Wilkites. 

On one point, and one point alone, the King was 
in agreement with the great statesman out of whose 
control, as the first act of bis reign, he had taken the 
destinies of the country. Chatham , like George the 
Third, regarded the colonists as compatriots. In his 
sight they were Englishmen, who did not choose to be 
taxed without being represented; Whigs, who had not 
abandoned the principles of the Great Revolution; 
fellow-citizens who could not be subjugated without 
prospective, and even imminent, dawget tn the liberties 
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of both our own islands. For Ireland had as much at 
stake as Great Britain, and Irishmen of all creeds and 
classes were alive and awake to the consequences which 
would ensue at home if the cause of America was over- 
borne and ruined. In such a contest, (so Chatham in- 
sisted,) every man had a right, or rather every man 
was under an obligation, to choose his side in accord- 
ance with the political faith which was in him. This 
was not a struggle against an external foe, but a dispute 
within our own family. "I trust," he wrote on the 
Christmas eve of 1774, "that it will be found impossible 
for freemen in England to wish to see three millions of 
Englishmen slaves in America." A month afterwards 
he bad read the parUamentary papers, with the insight 
of one who bad received and answered a thousand 
despatches from the same regions. "What a corre- 
spondence!" he exclaimed. "What a dialogue between 
Secretary of State and General in such a crisis! Could 
these bundles reach the shades below, the remarks of 
Ximenes and of Cortex upon them would be amusing." 
He need not have brought Ximenes in, When Chatham 
closed the volume, a yet stronger nder, and one who 
knew even better how to write to colonies and how to 
fight for them, had made himself master of the miserable 
narrative. 

Already, before he knew the particulars, the heart 
of Chatham was too hot for silence. As the doom 
against America, (to use his own phraseology,) might at 
any hour be pronounced from ttve litasorj 'fiew^n, -Mi 
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time was to be lost in offering his poor thoughts to the 
public, for preventing a civil war before it was inevitably 
fixed. On the first day that the Lords met after Christ- 
mas he moved to address his Majesty to withdraw the 
troops from Boston, in order to open the way towards a 
happy settlement of the dangerous troubles in America. 
It was not a tactical success. Chatham had told Rock- 
ingham beforehand that he intended to pronounce him- 
self against insisting on that theoretical right to tax 
America which Rockingham's own government had as- 
serted in the Declaratory Act of 1766. Some of the 
Whigs were unwilling to throw over a Statute which in 
its day had formed part of a great compromise. Others 
were prepared to consider the question of repealing the 
Act, whenever that proper time arrived which in politics 
is always so very long upon its journey. The more 
pmdent of them exerted themselves to suppress any 
public manifestation of the annoyance which their party 
felt. "My Lord," wrote the Duke of Manchester to his 
leader, "you must pardon my freedom. In the present 
situation of affairs nothing can be so advantageous to 
Administration, nothing so ruinous to opposition, nothing 
so fatal to American liberty, as a break with Lord 
Chatham and his friends. I do not mean to overrate 
his abilities, or to despair of our cause, though he no 
longer existed; but, while the man treads this earth, his 
name, his successes, his eloquence, the cry of the many, 
must exalt him into a consequence perhaps far above 
/j/a station,'' But the resentment of the Rockinghams 
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all the more bitter because they had to keep it 
among themselves. In their commimications with each 
other they charged Chatham with the two unpardonable 
crimes of forcing their hand, and taking the wind out 
of their sails; and in the House they supported him 
reluctantly, and in small numbers. 

But that was all of little moment compared with 
the fact that a famous and faithful servant of England 
had made known to all and sundry his view of the 
conduct which, at that complicated crisis, loyalty to 
England demanded, William Pitt, then in his sixteenth 
year, had helped his father to prepare for the debate; 
a process which, according to the experience of others 
who enjoyed the same privilege, consisted in hearing a 
grand speech delivered from an armchair, entirely dif- 
ferent in arrangement, in wording, and in everything 
except the doctrine which it enforced, from the series 
of grand speeches which next day were declaimed in 
public when the orator had his audience around him. 
"The matter and manner," (so the lad wrote to his 
mother on the morning after the discussion,) "were 
striking; far beyond what I can express. It was every- 
thing that was superior; and, though it had not the 
desired effect on an obdurate House of Lords, it must 
have had an infinite efiect without doors, the bar being 
crowded with Americans. Lord Suffolk, I camiot say 
answered him, but spoke after him. My father has 
slept fieii, but is lame in one aukle from standing so 
long. No wonder he is lame. His fttSL s^etOa XasJ^A. 
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L hour, and the second half an hour; surely the 
two finest speeches that ever were made before, unless 
by himself." The most notable passage was that in 
which Chatham declared that the cause of America was 
the cause of all Irishmen, Catholic and Protestant alik^ 
and of all true Whigs in England; and in his mouth the 
narae of Whig included every man who was not a friend 
to arbitrary power. The colonists were our countrymen 
and, if we persisted in treating them as aliens and foes, 
the perils which awaited us were incalculable. Foreign, 
war, (so he told the House of Lords,) was at our door- 
France and Spain were watching our conduct, and wmt- 
ing for the maturity of our errors. The argument was 
one not to be employed lightly; but if ever a statesman 
was justified in referring to our neighbours across the 
British Channel as our natural enemies it was at a 
period when we had been at war with France for thirty 
years out of the last eighty five, and were still to be at 
war with her for twenty-five years out of the next forty. 
And if ever there was a man who might, without a 
sense of abasement, refer to danger from abroad as an 
additional reason for deahng justly with our own people, 
it was the minister who had fought France until he had 
landed her in such a plight that no one, unless our 
government was imprudent to madness, could foresee 
the time when she would be in a position to fight us 

Anyone who objected to Chatham's attitude 00 the 
American question was at hberty to term him a 
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■ patriot and a bad citizen; and whatever reproach at- 
tached itself to his fame mast be shared by those who 
thought with him. Charles Fox was not easily abashed, 
even when he was in worse company than Chatham's; 
and at no time of his life did he care what names ]ie 
was called as long as the course of action which earned 
them was such that he could defend in the face of day. 
He did not shrink from defining, as explicitly and 
clearly as he stated everything, the governing motive 
by which his conduct during those trying years was 
determined. "I hope that it will be a point of honour 
among us al! to support the American pretensions in 
adversity as much as we did in their prosperity, and 
that we shall never desert those who have acted tin- 
suecess/ally from Whig principles, while we continue to 
profess our admiration of those who succeeded in the 
same principles in 1688." That was how he wrote to 
his familiars in October 1776, when the colonists were 
on the edge of destruction, and when the liberties of 
England seemed worth but a very few years' purchase 
in the view of some who were neither fools nor cowards. 
Among them was Horace Walpole, who pronounced 
himself unable to conceive how a friend of British 
freedom could view with equanimity the subjection of 
America, He little thought, Walpole said, that he 
should have lived to see any single Englishman exulting 
over the defeat of our countrymen, when they were fight* 
ing for our liberty as well as for their own. Lord 
■Chatham was not such an Englishman, nor Charles Fox 

Rneluliaii. II. \ 
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either. They both of them looked upon the conflict as 
a civil war, in. which no man was justified in ranking 
himself against those whom in his conscience he be- 
lieved to be in the right. 

But when France stepped in, and our country 
in danger. Fox took his place amongst the foremost,- 
nay, it may be said, as the foremost, — of Britain's de- 
fenders; for no public man, out of office, has ever before 
or since played so energetic and effective a part in the 
management of a great war. "Attack France," he cried, 
"for she is your object. The war against America is 
against your own countrymen; that against France is 
against your inveterate enemy and rival." In a series 
of speeches, replete with military instinct, he argued in 
favour of assuming the offensive against the fresh as- 
sailants who came crowding in upon a nation which 
already had been fighting until it had grown weary and 
disheartened. Aggressive action, (so he never ceased 
repeating,) was alike dictated by the necessities of the 
situation, and by the character, the spirit and the tradi- 
tions of our people. He urged the ministry, with mar- 
vellous force, knowledge, and pertinacity, to rescue the 
navy fi:om the decay into which they had allowed it to 
sink. When the French and Spanish fleets rode the 
Channel, with a superiority in ships of the line of two 
to one, his anxiety carried him and kept him as close 
to the scene of action as the most enterprising of lands- 
men could penetrate. He haunted the country houses 
and garrison towns of the south-western coast, and livCd 
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' much on shipboard where, as anyone who knows sailors 
could well believe, he was a general favourite. He 
shared the bitter mortification which his gallant friend 
the future Lord St Vincent felt when kept in harbour 
at such a moment; and he went so far as to entertain 
a hope of finding himself, a cheery and popular stowaway, 
in the thick of what promised to be the most desperate 
battie which, on her own element, England would ever 
have fought. He sympathised warmly with those of his 
comrades and kinsmen who, having refused to serve 
against America, were rejoiced at the prospect of active 
employment when France entered the field; just as a 
royalist, who would have cut off his right hand rather 
than fire a pistol for the Parliament at Dunbar or Wor- 
cester, might have been proud to do his share among 
Cromwell's soldiers when they were driving the Spanish 
pjkemen across the sandhills at Dunkirk. With a steady 
grasp, and unerring clearness of vision. Fox steered bis 
course through intricate and tempestuous waters; and 
succeeded in reconciling, under difficulties as abstruse 
as ever beset a statesman, his fidelity to a pohtical creed 
with the duty which he owed to his country. 

It was the ill fate of Charles Fox that, through the 
stirring period which lay in front of him, he was ex- 
posed to the close observation of a man who made it 
his profession to collect and catalogue the follies of the 
town. We have long been familiar with the series of 
letters in which the hardest Uvets and \QQ^es,\. 'vaStKK. ^^^ 
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London, from 1745 onwards, confessed their own frailties, 
and reported and magnified those of their neighbours, 
to George Selwyn. Now, of late months, publicity has 
been conferred on Selwyn's own letters to the Earl of 
Carlisle, — a man as amiable and honourable as any 
who passed his time in the midst and after the fashion 
of that tintoward generation.* Charles Fox from liie 
first exercised over the writer of those letters a strong 
fascination. Selwyn saw again the father in the son, 
He used to declare that the only minister of state with 
whom, in the course of his life, he had ever spent an 
hour pleasantly was Lord Holland;** and he now began 
to spend in Charles's company as many hours as the 
young fellow would consent to bestow on him. "I have 
passed two evenings with him," he wrote in 1774, "at 
supper at Almack's, and never was anybody more agree- 
able, and the more so from his having no pretensions to 
it." Selwyn was glad to dine at Charles's table, when- 
ever the brokers had left him a piece of fiimiture that 
he could call his own; but all the while that he was 
listening to the young man's salUes he watched him like 
a cat. And then he would sit down at home, with 
Charles's claret and venison in him, and pour out on 
paper his budget of tatde. h was not from any spedal 
dislike of the lad, whom on the whole he loved; but 

* The Manuscripts of the Earl of Carlisle, pTeserved nt Castle 

Howard. Historical Manuscripts Commission Fifleeoth Report, 

Appendix, Part VI. 

'* CarUsle Manuscripts, pagi; 666. 
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from the attraction which anything disagreeable and dis- 
creditable has for a veteran gossip. 

Selwyn's friendship for Lord Carlisle was genuine 
and active; and he exchanged with him anxious and 
business-like communications relating to the danger in 
which the peer for some space of time lived on account 
of his having stood surety for Charles and Stephen Fox. 
But early in the year 1774 Lord Holland made the 
sacrifices necessary for relieving his sons, and the friends 
of his sons, from the obligations in which they had in- 
volved themselves. Thenceforward Selwyn employed him- 
self, quite gratuitously, in recording Charles Fox's per- 
versities and absurdities, with which he had no special 
concern, and which most certainly he was not in a posi- 
tion to reprove. There was plenty of material with 
which to amuse himself. He never wearied of relating 
how few hours Fox consumed in bed, and how many at 
the gaming table; how between the deals he whispered 
over his shoulder to the party-whip about details of 
business in the House of Commons; how his books and 
pictures were sold up, and how hard it was to get 
money out of his hands when any money was there. 
One letter narrates that Charles and Fitzpatrick won 
many thousands of pounds by keeping a faro-bank as 
partners, and then hastened to lose all their gains at 
quinze. Another refers to the doubts which had arisen 
whether Fox could continue to sit in Parliament and 
draw the pension, for which, to oblige the Gov^wmw*-, 
he had exchanged his Clerkship oS ftic "t^te. ^is. ^i^*:^^- 
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Selwyn describes the excitement with which the young I 
man ran from one lawyer to another to procure their I 
opinions on the case; and the flightiness that sent him I 
off to Newmarket, {where he lost everything he possessed, 
for he appears at that moment to have been in cash,) 
"leaving all the opinions to themselves." 

Much of this was probably true; and, where true, it 
was rather laughable and very regrettable. But there 
was another side to the story. Selwyn greatly admired 
the skill of Fox in aiming his rhetorical shafts, even 
when they were directed at the leaders whom Selwyn 
followed, and against the continuance of the sinecures 
out of the emoluments of which he paid his way. But 
he had studied the seamy side of human nature too 
long and too exclusively to perceive the higher attributes 
by which the young statesman rapidly and surely ac- 
quired favour with eminent politicians of blameless char- 
acter. It needed something more solid than mere talents 
and graces to become the chief of a connection which 
included Rockingham and Richmond, Portland and Burke, 
Saviie, Dunning and the Cavendishes. These men were 
older than Fox; and, in the company of his elders, even 
one who is by nature incapable of showing himself dif- 
ferent from what he really is takes care to appear aX 
his best. But where moral qualities are in question th^ 
young are never deceived by a contemporary; and Charles 
was not only loved, but trusted and respected, by all 
his party who were within five years of his age. 
secret of his influence is revealed ^^ \.te Wme of 
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appeals and expostulations which kept his political com- 
rades as nearly as possible up to his own standard of 
public duty. Amongst the earliest of such communica- 
tions is a letter of November 1775. It touches a note 
seldom reached in the summonses which a parliamenLaiy 
manager sends out ou the eve of a critical Division. 
"Dear Ossory," Fox wrote, "as you desire me to let you 
know what is likely to come on next week, I am glad 
to inform you that, on Friday next, Burke will move to 
bring in a bill to secure the colonies against Parliament- 
ary taxation, and to repeal the obnoxious laws. I say 
I am very glad that Burke is to move such a bill, be- 
cause it will be the fairest test in the world to try who 
is really for war and who for peace. I am sure, my 
dear Ossory, if you do think seriously enough of this 
matter to let your opinion regulate your conduct, it is 
impossible but you must consider this as the true op- 
portunity of declaring yourself And indeed, if party 
does not blind me very much more than I am aware of^ 
this is an occasion where a man not over-scrupulous 
ought to think for himself. It does not need surely the 
tenth part of your good sense to see how cruel and in- 
tolerable a thing it is to sacrifice thousands of lives 
almost without a prospect of advantage." 

The esteem in which Fox was held most certainly 
did not in all quarters result from the blindness of par- 
tisanship. Men who observed him from the opposite 
lies in the House of Commons, if only they had an 
(.eye for what was good and gceaX, gtaiu'sSL-j cassa Ma 
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perceive that goodness with, him was only a matter of 
time, and that greatness was there akeacfy. Gibbon 
who eagerly sought his sodety, obtained enough of it ii 
the course of that Parliament to make up his mind that 
Fox's character was as attractive as his abilities were 
commanding; and he never altered that opinion. ''I 
admired," the historian wrote some years later on, 'the 
powers of a superior man blended with the softness and 
simplicity of a child. Pediaps no human beii^ was 
ever more perfectly exempt fix)m the taint of malevolence, 
vanity or falsehood." Fox was challenged to a duel by 
William Adam, then a fiery supporter of l/yrd North, 
and presented himself, an easy mark, to his antagcmist's 
pistol. His chivalrous and jaunty bearing on the scene 
of action first revealed to Adam what a good fellow he 
had undertaken to kill. He began to hear the Whig 
leader's speeches with indulgence, and soon with appro- 
bation, and before very long became his sworn friend 
and staunch supporter. Fox's eloquence was appreciated 
at the full value in Selwyn's own circle. "Charles Fox, 
who did not speak as well as he usually does according 
to the opinion of many, yet in mine is astonishingly 
great. I never attended to any speech half so much, 
nor ever did I discover such classical passages in any 
modem performance. Besides I own he convinced me."* 
That is a passage in a letter which was discovered 
among Selwyn's papers. Selw)m made no objection to 

* Anthony Storer to Lord Carlisle. Carlisle Manuscripts^ 
page 541. 
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hearing the praises of the orator sounded; but he lost 
patience when one of his own politicaJ allies expressed 
regret that Charles had taken the line which he did on 
public matters, "because he was such a good man."* 
Charles, at all events, was good enough to please a 
moralist of a very different school from Selwyn or any 
of those who were in Selwyn's intimacy. Samuel Johnson, 
who knew the young man well and viewed him kindly 
and wisely, testified to his regard for him in a phrase 
which every well-wisher of Fox's reputation is delighted 
to recall. "The King," he said, "is my master, but 
Fox is my friend;" and the friendship of Johnson was a 
prize not lighdy awarded. 

In his best points the Charles Fox with whom his- 
tory is acquainted resembled no pubhc men who came 
before him. His broad humanity, his devotion to great 
causes, were those of a statesman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and were not handed do^vn to him by any pre- 
decessor. His merits were peculiarly his own, and his 
gravest faults were due to his education. Like Byron, 
but at a still earlier age, he was "let loose on the world 
without a martingale." At five-and- twenty, and from 
that to two-and-thirty, he lived as his father had taught 
him, and with the example of that father's surviving 
friend always in evidence. Selwyn at fifty and sixty 
and up to the verge of seventy, {for he was Charles's 
senior by thirty years,) led an existence which was not 
of a nature to qualify him for a censor of others, TV.e. 
* Carlislr ManuMripts^ po^e ^=,0. 
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centra! business of his Efe, at which he showed himsetf 
retnarkahty clever, was to find wealthy bidders for the 
representation of his family borough, and to preserve his 
own seat at Gloucester. On the possession of that seal 
his bread depended; for he was well aware that none 
but a senator was worth buying. To secure this objefl 
he spared no pains, and shrank from hardly any ( 
tremity of discomfort, "You know me very well," 
w^ote to Carlisle in July 1774, "in thinking that my 
heart fails me as the time of ray going to Glouceste 
approaches. I made a very stout resistance a fortnight 
ago, notwithstanding Harris's importunate summons; and' 
now he plainly confesses that my coming down upon 
that pretended meeting would have been 'nugatory' a 
he calls it The Devil take them; I have wished him 
and his Corporation in Newgate a thousand times, 
there will be no trifling after the end of this next week. 
The Assizes begin on Monday sevennight. Then the 
Judges will be met, a terrible show, for I shall be 
obliged to dine with them, and be in more danger from 
their infernal cooks than any of the criminals who ar 
10 be tried." Between elections he gave silent votes L 
support of the Ministry which fed him, and as few of 
those as he dared to give; — not on account of any 
scruple of conscience, but from sheer laziness. The 
culminating misfortune of his career was when Burk^ 
in the interest of Economical Reform, made an inroad 
among his patent places the number and the multifarious 
nature of which were an abuse notorious even i 
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vena! age. "The loss," he wrote to Lord Carlisle, "of 
three thousand pounds a year coming after debts created 
by imprudence, and which might otherwise have been 
soon liquidated, is a blow which I confess that I 
was not prepared for; and, if I could not feel it for 
myself, I must have felt it for you." That was the 
system on which, at sixty-two, he still managed his 
affairs, and regulated his private expenditure. 

Selwyn's amusements were of a piece with his serious 
avocations. Like Fox and Fitzpatrick he held a faro- 
bank, and "picked up, by fifty pounds at a time, a few 
hundreds." His only chance, he explained, of keeping 
early hours, and getting a good night's rest, was that 
his bank should lose; because then the players went off 
to bed with their winnings. What he meant by early 
hours may be judged from his account of one evening, 
when he supped at White's, sate up till nearly one 
o'clock telling two young noblemen "old stories," and 
then opened his bank and won a hundred and twenty 
guineas. That bank he regarded as his salvation, and 
wrote of it thankfully and with something very like 
unction. "I shall keep," he said, "to this trade, once 
my better guide."* It was a resolution often broken, 
with consequences which vexed himself, but rather 
diverted his acquaintances. "Selwyn," Fox wrote in 
1778, "has been cut up for a large sum, after fattening 
1 month." Three years afterwards Anthony Storer 
Lord Carlisle that their esteemed friend had lost 
* Carlisle Mantacripts, pages 755, 4S4, and 491. 
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very heavily, and was so tearful that no one liked 
aslc him any question about the matter. So lived 
Selwyn, at a time when he was tortured by gout and 
threatened with dropsy; taking opiates and bark, and 
courses of baths, and refusing pleasant invitations to 
places where no money was to be won or lost, aa 
account of his "damned spasmodic complaints." He 
might well have spared his strictures on the short- 
cfinu'ngs of those who were young enough to be his 
children. 

Fox, to the loss and grief of his country, never 
reached sixty; but when he was very far short of that 
age his course of life was already settled and unvaried. 
During the first decade of the French Revolution all 
was dark and stormy outside his home. He was ex- 
cluded from office, with no hope whatsoever of seeing 
the triumph of the principles for which he combated 
and suffered. Calumny was his daily portion; while 
humbler people of the same way of thinking as himself 
were exposed to peril and oppression from which in 
spite of hia utmost endeavours he could do little to pro- 
tect them. But within his gardengate all was ordered, 
equable, serene, and cheerful. His domain was a pretty 
tableland overlooking the Thames, where it skirts the 
green and gold of the spacious Chertsey meadow. A 
love of domesticity, coimteracted often until middle age 
by ihe charms of pleasure and ambition, grew at last to 
be liis pemnuient and all-engrossing passion. He grudged 
every hour that was not spent on St. Anne's Hill, among 
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his arbours and birds; with Lucretius and Boccacdo, 
Homer, Dryden, and Cowley, and his wife always at 
hand to listen as he read or translated them. "Of 
politics," he wrote when he was five- and- forty, "I am 
now quite sick, and attend to them only because I think 
it a duty to do so, and feel that it would be unbecoming 
my character to quit them at such a moment. Here I 
am perfectly happy. Idleness, fine weather, Ariosto, a 
little Spanish, and the constant company of a person 
whom I love, (I think,) more and more every day and 
hour, make me as happy as I am capable of being, and 
much more so than I could hope to be if politics took 
a different turn." 

When that turn showed signs of arriving, Fox was 
not prepared to greet it In the spring of 1801 Lord 
Holland, whom he loved as he would have loved a son, 
had written to suggest that, as public affairs were look- 
ing brighter, his uncle ought to take a house in London. 
"Never did a letter," was the reply, "arrive in a worse 
time, my dear young one, than yours this morning; a 
sweet westerly wind, a beautiful sun, all the thorns and 
elms just budding, and the nightingales just beginning 
to sing; though the blackbirds and thrushes would have 
been quite sufficient to have refuted any at^uments in 
your letter," To watch that young one "going on to 
fight stoutly in the House of Lords alone;" to walk out 
shooting, of which as time went forward he became 
fonder than ever; to correspond with Gilbert Wakefield 
on nice points of classical scholarship; to entertain old 
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friends at his own house, and occasionally aad s 
what reluctantly to return their visits; — those wen 
pastimes nhich long ago had driven gaming and n 
from his favour and out of his habits. For himself 
asked nothing more, and nothing better, than he 
but he was sorry for his allies and supporters, bafili 
their political aspirations, and disappointed of hoi 
able opportunities for active usefulness. He dep 
the barbarities which the French Convention perpet 
in the name of liberty. He pitied the victims of 
cruel, and (even from the ministerial point of view) 
unnecessary persecution which Dundas promoted, 
Pitt to the detriment of his fame sanctioned and 
fended. "The horrors in France," Fox wrote in i 
"grow every day worse. The transactions at 

I seem to surpass all their former wickedness. Do 
remember Cowper? 

'Ob for a lodge in some vast wiidenicss ! ' 
It is a much more natural wish now than when ii 
uttered. At home we imitate the French as well i 
can and, in the trials and sentences of Muir and F: 

, in particular, I do not think we fall very far sho 
our original; excepting inasmuch as transpottatic 

' Botany Bay is less severe, (and that to a gentlem 

' nut much,) than death. You will easily believe I 
not acquiesce in this tyranny without an effort, 

, am far from sanguine as to success. However, 
must do one's duty. Good God! that a man sboij] 
3enl to Botany Bay for advising another to read E 
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book, or for reading the Irish Address at a pubHc meet- 
ing!" ' 

Those, in his maturer years, were Fox's joys and 
sorrows. That was what, not very late in Ufe, he be- 
came; and such he continued nntil a calm and nobie 
death closed his story. But at the commencement of 
1775 he was still sadly behindhand in respect to the 
private virtues and proprieties. As a public man, how- 
ever, he already was formidable by the virility of his 
powers and the fixity of his purpose. With his im- 
mediate object plain before him, he went forth to take 
his place in a world which was too wise to consider 
youth a drawback. He was of the age at which, ten 
years later on, Htt superseded him in his position as the 
first public man in Europe, and at which after another 
ten years Napoleon iji his turn superseded Rtt. Of the 
disadvantages which hampered others, none existed for 
Fox. He was not, like the Rockinghams, bound by his 
antecedents to maintain against America an abstract 
right of taxation, which could not be enforced except 
by the sword which they thought it a crime to draw. 
He was not, like Chatham, separated from the majority 
of the Opposition by mutual dislike and distrust. Fox 
was quite ready to pull with the Whigs, if only they 
would do their share of work; and he already was busy 
in the task of keeping them up to the collar. "I am 
clear," he wrote to Burke, "that a secession is now 
totally unadvisable, and that nothing but some very firm 
and vigorous step will be at all becoming." 
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By this time many people were looking at 
where firmness and vigour could be found; foi 
from America had begun to arouse the da; 
worked the hardest, and paid the most, to a 
of the dangers towards which the country 
hurried. "The landed interest," so Camden tol< 
before the middle of Febniary, "is almost 
anti- American, though the common people ho] 
. abhorrencCj and the merchants and trad 
obvious reasons are likewise against it." B 
plained to Mr. Champion, the constituent 
honoured with his confidence, that if men wit 
interests had interfered decisively when in th 
winter the American question became acute, c 
isures would most certainly have been adopt 
he said, they were beginning to stir because t 
to feel. It so happens that the exact date 
when the true state of matters was first bom 
the public mind. A letter from London to a 
1 New York, dated the sixth of December i 
as foUows: "This day there was a report cu 
the Congress of the Stales of America had i 
having fixed on stopping all imports into Ami 
Great Britain the first of this month. From 
strolled upon 'Change, and for the first time sa 
and deep distress in lie face of every Amer 
chant This convinced me of the truth of wl 
have said before, that the merchants will nev 
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they feel; and everyone knows that the manufacturers 
will never take the lead of the merchants." * 

The public despatches were alarming enough to those 
who reflected that Governors and Lieutenant-Governors 
would naturally have put the best face possible on a 
situation which they themselves had done much to create. 
But those despatches did not tel! the worst. Men could 
still write freely to each other across the Atlantic; and 
the advices received by city merchants and bankers 
were of a complexion to fill everybody, except specu- 
lators for a fall, with a feeling notliing short of blank 
dismay. No official papers from Maryland had been 
printed, and it might have been supposed that no news 
was good news as far as that colony was concerned; but 
before December ended it came to be known that a 
principal seaport of Maryland had placed itself in line 
with Boston. When the brig Peggy Stewart of London, 
having on board two thousand pounds "of that detes- 
table weed tea," arrived at Annapohs, Messrs. WilUam 
and Stewart, to whom the cargo was consigned, put their 
hands to a paper acknowledging that they had com- 

* The style of the leUer 10 New York, with the curious similarity 
in i^rtain espressioos to those employed in the letter to Chiimpion, 
cendets it more 'hnn possible that it was writtcD by Buike, who 
three years before had been appointed agent to the Assemby of 
New York with a salary of 500/. a year. It is inte that he de- 
spatched a long and very fannnus epistle from his home in Bucking- 
hamshirc on the fifth of December; but he was ^penkiog in the 
House of Commons that evening, and again on the sixth, and might 
well have gone on 'Change on the morning of the second day before 
writing the letter to the gentleman in New York. 

r*e American Rtvelftitn. U. ^ 
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milted an act of most pernicious tendency to the liberties 
of America. The same gentlemen then went on boan 
the said vessel, with her sails set and colours flying! 
and voluntarily set fire to the tea. In a few hours the 
whole freight, and the ship with it, had been consumed 
by the flames in the presence of a great multitude of 
spectators. When the letter notifying this transaction 
to the London correspondents of the unfortunate finu 
was passing up and down Threadneedk Street, many 
a wama city man must have felt a shiver go through 
him. In the same month a Whig nohleman received 
an account of the warlike preparations in America 
written at Philadelphia by General Lee, whose reputa- 
tion in fashionable military circles lent weight 
language which, like himself, was less soldierly Ihaa 
soldatesque. "What devil of a nonsense can instigate 
any man of General Gage's understanding to 
bringing about this delusion? I have lately, my Lon^ 
run through almost the whole colonies from the North 
to the South. I should not be guilty of an exaggeration 
in asserting that there are 200,000 strong-bodied active 
yeomanry, ready to encounter all hazards. They are 
not like the yeomanry of other countries, unarmed and 
unused to arms. They want nothing but some arrange- 
ment, and this they are now bent on establishing, 
this Quaker province is following the example, I wi 
present at a review at Providence in Rhode Island, an 
really never saw anything more perfect Unless & 
banditti at Westminster speedily mhAq t?)wjMMi!^ ^ 
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have done, their royal paymaster wiil hear of reviews 
and maiKEiivres not quite so Entertaining as those he 
is presented with in Hyde Park and Wimbledon Com- 

The time was too surely approaching when com- 
munications addressed from America to gentlemen and 
noblemen in London would never get further than the 
secret room in the Post-Office; and colonists who wished 
for peace hastened, while the avenues were open, to en- 
lighten and admonish those Enghsh public men whom 
they could hope to influence. At the end of 1774 a 
member of the British Parliament was informed in two 
letters from Pennsylvania that there were gunsmiths 
enough in the Province to make one hundred thousand 
stand of arms in one year, at twenty-eight shillings 
Sterling apiece; that the four New England colonies, 
together with Virginia and Maryland, were completely 
armed and disciplined; and that nothing but a total 
repeal of the Penal Acts could prevent a dvil war in 
America. The writer dealt as freely with large figures 
as General Lee; but he understood his countrymen 
better in a case where the merits of that officer were 
concerned. For the lettere went on to explain that the 
colonies were not so wrapped up in the General's military 
accomplishments as to give him, when it came to choos- 
ing the Commander-in-Chief, a preference over Colonel 
Putnam and Colonel Washington who had won the 
trust and admiration of the continent by their taleoia 
and achievements, "There are seveiaV \BM\&ie&. "JREfi- 
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sand Americans who would face any danger with these 
illustrious heroes to lead them. It is to no purpose to 
attempt to destroy the opposition to the omnipotence of 
Parliament by taking off our Hancocks, Adamses, and 
Dickinsons. Ten thousand patriots of the same stamp 
stand ready to fill up their places." Dickinson himself 
writing not to England, but about England, summed up 
the view of the best and wisest men on his side of the 
controversy. "I cannot but pity," he said, "a brave 
and generous nation thus plunged in misfortune by a 
few worthless persons. Everything may be attributed to 
the misrepresentations and mistakes of Ministers, and 
universal peace be established throughout the British 
world only by the acknowledgement of the truth that 
half-a-dozen men are fools or knaves. If their character 
for ability and integrity is to be maintained by wreck- 
ing the whole empire. Monsieur Voltaire may write an 
addition to the chapter on the subject of * Little things 
producing great events.'"* 

From this time forwards there was a growing dis- 
position in the House of Commons to take America 
seriously; and there was a man in it determined never 
again to let the question sleep. On the second of 
February 1775 the Prime Minister moved an Address 
to the King, praying his Majesty to adopt effectual mea- 
sures for suppressing rebellion in the colonies. Later in 
the evening a member rose who, in the style of solemn 

* The extracts given in this and the preceding paragraphs are ail 
/rom the American Archives. 
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circumlocution by which the chroniclers of proceedings 
in Parliament appeared to think that they kept them- 
selves right with the law, was described as "a gentle- 
man who had not long before sate at the Treasury 
Board, from whence he had been removed for a spirit 
not sufficiently submissive, and whose abilities were as 
unquestioned as the spirit for which he suffered."* 
Fox, (for Fox of course it was,) proposed an amendment 
deploring that the papers -laid upon the table had served 
only to convince the House that the measures taken by 
his Majesty's servants tended rather to widen than to 
heal the unhappy difTerences between Great Britain and 
America. That was the turning-point of his own career, 
and the starting-point for others in a hearty, fearless, 
and sustained opposition to the policy of the Govem- 
ment. The effect of his oratory is established by various 
competent authorities, from the official reporter who 
broke off to remark that Mr. Charles Fox spoke better 
than usual,** to Walpote, who records in his journals 
that the young statesman entered into the whole history 
and argument of the dispute with force and temper, and 
made the finest figure he had done yet. 

But the most hvely and convincing testimony is 

found in a letter written by a great man who on tliis 

occasion learned , finally and resignedly, how hard it 

I is even to begin making a great speech. Gibbon had 

■ been getting ready for the debate during the whole of 



* The Annual Register for 177S, ctaplei \. 

' 7^ J'arUamcntary History «/ Sn^iand, vtA-'S 
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pronounced the majority "very respectable," as to him, 
in both senses of the word, it no doubt seemed. So 
pleased was he that he kindly condoled with his 
Minister on having been kept out of bed, (which in the 
case of Lord North was a very different thing from being 
kept awake,) till so late an hour as three o'clock in the 
morning. 

That Minister, however, was less easily satisfied. 
He now knew himself to be face to face with a very 
different opposition from anything which in the existing 
Parliament he had hitherto encountered. He recognised 
the quarter from which vitality had been infused into 
the counsels and procedures of his adversaries. Before 
a fortnight had elapsed he came down to the House 
with a Resolution promising in the name of the Com- 
mons that any American colony, in which the Assembly 
consented to vote money for certain stated public pur- 
poses, should be exempted from the liability to be taxed 
by the British Parliament. Every man, in that Parlia- 
ment and outside it, saw that the plan was specially and 
carefully framed to meet the argument on which, in his 
recent speeches, Charles Fox had founded the case that 
he had so brilliantly advocated. Governor Pownall, who 
immediately followed North, stated in well-chosen words 
which no one ventured to contradict that the Resolution 
was a peace-offering to the young ex-minister.* Such 

* " An honourable gentleman, in a late debate, certainly was the 
first and the only one to hit upon the real jet of the dispute between 
his country and America. He very ably stated that the reason why 
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a recognition would have been a high compliment from 
any man in office to any private member; but when paid 
by a First Lord of the Treasury to a former subordinate, 
yiho had left his Board ivithin the twelvemonth, and had 
been attacking him ever since, it was a piece of practical 
adulation which put to a searching and unexpected 
proof both the strength of conviction and the presence 
of mind of him to whom it was addressed. 

On neither of the two points was Fox unequal to 
the test. While Pownall was speaking he had time to 
decide on his line of action, the importance of which he 
at once discerned. It was his first chance of showing 
that he possessed the qualities of a true parliamentary 
leader, who could make the most of a tactical situation 
■irithout surrendering in the smallest particular his loyalty 
great cause. He commenced his remarks by con- 
gratulating the public on the change in the Prime 
Minister's attitude. The noble Lord, who had been all 
for violence and war, was treading back in his own 
footprints towards peace. Now was seen the effect which 
firm and spirited opposition never failed to produce. 
■The noble Lord had lent his ear to reason; and, if the 
minority in that House persevered in supporting the 

5 colonies objected to the levying taxes for the purpose of a 
fenae in America was that such revenue look out of the bands of 
the people that coatiol wh!c!i eveiy Englishtaan thinks he ought to 
ver that government to which his rights and interests are en- 
, The mode of appropriation specified in this resolution 
tabes sway the groiuid of that opposition."^ Zfte Parliamentary 
History of England, Feb. so, 1775. 
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rights and liberties of the colonies, the process of his 
conversion would go on apace. He had spoken of the 
Americans with propriety and discrimination. He had 
refused to allow that they were rebels; and even to 
Massachusetts he would gladly open a door through 
which she might return to her allegiance. He had 
distinctly stated that Great Britain, dealing as one na- 
tion according to diplomatic usage deals with another, 
had at the outset demanded more than in the end she 
would insist on exacting; and, once that principle ad- 
mitted, the noble Lord would be as much inclined on 
a future day to recede from what he proposed now, as 
now he was ready to give up that which he had before 
so strenuously defended. But for the present the noble 
Lord had not gone far enough. He aimed at standing 
well with two sets of people whose views were irrecon- 
cileable: — the colonists who were resolved, under no 
conditions, to admit the right of Parliament to tax them; 
and the supporters of the Government who were equally 
determined, in every contingency, to assert that right 
and to exercise it. The noble Lord had wished to con- 
tent both parties, and he had contented neither. On 
the countenances of gentlemen opposite the orator, so 
far as he was able to read them, could descry no 
symptoms of satisfaction ; and the Americans, it was 
only too certain, must and would reject the offer with 
disdain. 

The speech was marked by the highest art, — that of 
saying precisely what the speaker thought, in the plainest 
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language, and without a syllable over. A scene ensued 
when he resumed his place which was long remembered 
within the House of Commons, and has occupied a space 

Enghsh and American histories out of all proportion 
to its intrinsic consequence, except so far as it dis- 
credited the Prime Minister, and established the position 
and authority of Fox. It was one of those rare mo- 
ments when a great party, in a tumult of indignant sur- 
prise, shakes off the control of those to whom it is ac- 

stomed to look for guidance; when the Ministers sit 
on thorns, or jump up, each in his turn only to confound 
confusion, 'and attract on to his own head a share of 
the impertinences with which the air is swarming; and 
when an opposition feels itself repaid in the wild joy of 
a single hour for long years of disappointment and ab- 
stinence. North, like much greater men before and 
after him, experienced Uie inconvenience of having 
sprung a policy on his followers and on not a few of 
his colleagues. The mutiny began at headquarters. 
Welbore Ellis, a placeman who had already turned his 
hundredth quarter-day, quertilously announced that as a 
of honour he felt bound to oppose the Minister; 
though North could hardly be called a sick lion, 
the House hailed with glee an occurrence which bore a 
strong resemblance to a very familiar fable. Rigby was 
seen taking notes, and could with difficulty be persuaded 
to put them back into his pocket; but he did not fail 
to make his views known to that part of the audience 
which was the least likely to be gratified b^ *«sb- *-:^ 
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aside from him was more formidable than an oration 
from Welbore Ellis; and every Right Honourable Gentle- 
man within earshot on the Treasury bench was obliged 
to hear how, in Rigby's opinion, the proper persons to 
move and second Lord North's Resolution were Mr. Otis 
and Mr. Hancock, of whom the one had been the ring- 
leader in the agitation against the Stamp Act, and the 
other had superintended the destruction of the tea. The 
most violent in the fray was Captain Acland, a cousin 
by marriage of Charles Fox. He was a young man of 
fierce manners and dauntless courage, who now was al- 
ways to the front when sharp words were being ex- 
changed; especially where there was a prospect that on 
the next morning recourse would be had to yet more 
pointed weapons. Acland assailed the Government in a 
style which aroused the wonder even of Chatham; whose 
standard of the lengths to which a young military man 
might go when denouncing his elders in the House of 
Commons had, in the days when he himself was a cornet 
of horse, been notoriously a generous one.* 

The real danger to the Ministry lay in the sulkiness 
of the King's Friends. These gentlemen, by an unac- 
countable blunder, had been left without their orders. 
Having to decide for themselves as to what their em- 

* "Lord North was, in the beginning of the day, like a man 
exploded^ and the judgment of the House, diiring about two hours, 
was that his Lordship was going to be in a considerable minority; 
Mr. Ellis and others, young Acland in particular, having declared 
highly and roughly against his desertion of the cause of cruelty." — 
Chatham to his wife, Feb. 21, 1775. 
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ployer expected of them, they naturally enough con- 
cluded that, as in the parallel case of Rockingham and 
the repeal of the Stamp- Act, their duty to the King 
required them to stab his Minister in the back. North 
had been up five or six times, and matters were looking 
very black for the Government, when, before it was too 
late, a deft and able ally came to the rescue. Sir 
Gilbert Elliot was a politician of account in his own 
generation, and had ere this been honoured by a message 
from the King to the effect that he did not take so for- 
ward a part in the House of Commons as his abilities 
warranted. But he needed no one to tell him how to 
make the most of his remarkable qualities; and he re- 
served himself for emergencies when a King's Friend 
who could speak as well as vote was of more value than 
dozens or scores of silent courtiers. 

Gilbert Elliot's political fortunes had gained much, 
but his posthumous celebrity has suffered not a little, 
from the unique distinction of his family; for he was the 
midmost of five eminent men, with the same Christian 
: and surname, who succeeded each other as father 
and son. The world, glad to have anything by which 
to identify him, has remembered him as the writer of a 
pastoral song admired by Sir WaJter Scott. It began 
with the line, perhaps better known than the rest of the 
,poem 

My sheep I neglected, I broke my sheep-hnok. 

The author of the ditty now proved that he was skilled 

in the use of that rustic implement. Elliot blv\.v*ti 
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warned the official flock that it was high time to leave 
ofi" butting at each other, and scampering at large over 
the country. He contrived to convey something into his 
manner which suggested to the King's Friends that they 
were on the wrong scent; as indeed was the case, since 
the whole business had been arranged beforehand be- 
tween the Sovereign and the Minister. The storm 
abated; and Fox, who saw that there had been sufficient 
of it for his purposes, moved that the Chairman should 
leave the Chair. A division took place, and there was 
some cross-voting; for on both sides there were as usual 
certain of those ingenious senators who please themselves 
with thinking that they indicate their opinion on the 
main issue by the course they take on a technical point 
which is understood by no one outside Parliament, and 
by fewer within it than is generally believed. And so 
the business ended, with a twofold result. Fox, in his 
character of a champion of liberty, had shown himself 
not less prompt a warrior, and a much more judicious 
strategist, than in the days when he figured as Lord of 
Misrule in all the sham tournaments of the House of 
Commons. And North had been effectually frightened, 
for some long time to come, out of any inclination to 
try his hand at the conciliation of America, 

The Prime Minister had no desire for a repetition of 
the lesson which that twentieth of February had taught 
him. He saw very plainly what his place would have 
been worth at noon on the twenty-first if the King's 
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Frieuds had been correct in thinking that they had the 
King behind them. So long as North held his present 
employment there was no demand for the services of 
his better self; and he returned once more to plod the 
weary round of coercive legislation. The main occupa- 
tion of Parliament during that session was a bill for ex- 
cluding the New England colonies from the principal 

j-grounds within their reach, and notably from the 
banks of Newfoundland. It was from the cod fishery 
that the prosperity of those colonies had originally sprung, 
■and by the same industry it was still largely maintained. 

1 captain in the early years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury calculated that the charge of equipping a ship of a 
hundred tons, with eight boats of the sort now called 
dories on board, was four hundred pounds. "Eight boats 
with 22 men in a Summer doe usually kill 25,000 fish 
for every Boat. Sometimes they have taken above 
35,000 for a Boat, so that they load not onely their 
owne Ship, but other spare ships which come thither 
onely to buy the overplus." This captain went on to 
explain that the cargo, if taken in the right season to 
the right market, (which was not "Touloune or Merselus," 
tut England), would sell for 2,250/. "At New Plimoth, 
Jn Aprill," the writer proceeded, "there is a fish much 
like a herring that comes up into the small brookes to 
■fipawne. After those the Cod also presseth in such 
plenty, even into the very harbours, that they have 
caught some in their arms, and hooke them so fast that 
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three men oft loadeth a Boat of two tuns in two 
hf>urcs,''* 

James the First had conferred upon the settlers in 
New England the exclusive privil^e of fishing in North 
American waters. That concession was justly resented 
by the English Parliament; but the colonists forbore 
from enforcing their uttermost rights, and indeed had 
no occasion for them. They lived and throve by fishing 
not because they were monopolists; but because thej 
were on the spot; because the best boat-builders in the 
wwld, and very far from the worst ship-builders, had 
their yards at Boston; and because above all they be- 
longed to the right race for the work. And now, when 
it was proposed for political objects to drive them from 
the pursuit of their calling, the uneasiness which had 
begun to pervade the commercial world deepened intc 
consternation. It was vain for the Ministry to hold 
forth the bait of the spoils of New England, and tc 
evoke patriotic cupidity by the prospect of the three 
hundred thousand pounds, or the five hundred thousand 
pounds, which would be transferred yearly from the 
ship-owners of Salem and Providence to the ship-owners 
of Poole and Dartmouth. The trained leaders of com 
nicrrc, wlio knew the open secrets of solid and profitable 
business, did not look for information from hack-writen 

* The account may be found in ** 7%^ Gtntrall Historic oj 
\ yt-jj^Miit^ AVw Enj^landy and the Summer Isles^ by Captaine Johi 
Smith, London, 1624;** under the head of "Master Dee, his opinioi 
for ihc building of Ships." 
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I lAose Statistics and arguments were dictated to them in 

I Downing Street The whole hfe of everj' English raer- 

I- chant and banker, and of his father and grandfather be- 

I fore him, had been one continuous course of instruction 

I the present and progressing value of the trade with 

L America. The exports to Pennsyivania alone had in- 

Lcreased fifty-fold in less than three-quarters of a century. 

■■Kew Elngland was a large and regular customer, with an 

Fenormons current debt owing to British exporters and 

r manufactiu^Ts. That custom would be a thing of the 

I past, and those debts could nerer be recovered, if with 

the loss of her fishing she lost the means of providing 

herself with imported goods, and paying for those which 

she had received already. Nor was it only a question 

of New England. The colonies, one and all, were on 

honour to stand and fall tc^ther; and, when the cruel 

, and insulting measure now before Parliament was once 

in the Statute-book, all hope that Congress would drop 

the non-importation agreement would have to be de- 

, finitely abandoned. 

This time there was little hesitation in the action of 
the mercantile classes throughout the English-speaking 
world; and there could be no mistake as to their views, 
which found a voice in petitions, in deputations, and in 
eridence proffered at the bar of the Lords. The planters 
of the Sugar Islands resident in London entreated the 
Ifouse of Commons to stay its hand. As time went on 
a^ij tnd the news of what was purposed reached the tropics, 
^Kie Assembly of Jamaica, in the hurry of a well-grounded 

^H 7}l# Amtr 
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panic, drew up and despatched a petition explaining 
how in their case, with a vast slave population around 
and among them, the very existence of society would 
be endangered by the cessation of their traffic with the 
American colonies. The Society of Friends represented 
to Parliament the case of Nantucket, an island which 
lay off the coast of Massachusetts. The population sub- 
sisted on the whale fishery, and owned a fleet of one 
himdred and forty sail. The agricultural produce of 
Nantucket would hardly support twenty families; but 
the island contained more than five thousand inhabitants. 
Nine out of ten among them were Quakers, of whom 
none were disaffected politicians, and all drank tea to a 
man. That was a sample of the extent to which the 
bill would involve opponents, well-wishers and neutrals 
in one common destruction. The sentiments of the 
higher commerce, in its central haunt, found expression 
in an address laid by the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, 
and the Liverymen at the foot of the Throne. The 
occupant of that august seat received their remonstrance 
in public with marked coldness, and characterised it in 
private as a new dish of insolence from the shop which 
had fabricated so many. It was a shop the proprietors 
of which could not fairly be charged with interfering in 
matters outside their own province; for the debts due 
from New England amounted to eight hundred thousand 
pounds in the City of London alone. 

The bill for restraining the trade and commerce of 
the New England colonies afforded Parliament one more 
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I opening to arrange by policy those difficulties which 
[ were rapidly tending towards a solution by the arbitra- 
1 metit of war. That last opportunity was soon a lost 
I one; but the spokesmen of the minority comported them- 
I selves in a manner worthy of the supreme occasion, and 
\ of the great assembly to which they belonged. It was 
', a. question precisely suited to the genius of Butlce. The 
' final series of appeals in which he exhorted the House 
of Commons to settle the American controversy by light 
and right, before it came to a contest of might, showed 
! than his usual power of mastering the details of 
trade and finance, and converting them into oratory for 
the instruction of his audience, and into literature for 
the admiration of posterity. As member for Bristol he 
was bound to do his utmost in the interests of com- 
merce; and his constituents, the best of whom were not 
undeserving of such a representative, had supplied him 
with fresh stores of facts and calculations in addition to 
those which he possessed already. His speaking had 
never been more rich in the fruit, and more sparing in 
the flowers; and he had his reward in the close and 
respectful attention of hearers uneasily conscious that 
the fate of the empire was slipping out of their grasp, 
and that an impulse had been given to it which might 
carry it far in the wrong direction. 

Burke's exertions were supported and supplemented 
by Fox with an abundance, but no superfluity, of that 
traightforward and unlaboured declamation which, from 
bis earliest to his latest speech, always commarvdai, "Aifc 
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ear, and never offended the taste of the House of Com- 
mons, With headlong but sure-handed energy of de- 
hneation he sketched out the broad hues of statesman- 
ship, and filled them in with the special circumstances 
of the situation. His warning against the folly of pre- 
senting all Americans, whatever might be their political 
sympathies, with the alternative of starvation or rebellion, 
impressed his listeners by its force and directness, and 
received striking confirmation at the critical moments of 
the war. On three several occasions the fate of a cam- 
paign was largely influenced by those very fishermen 
who had been driven wholesale from their employment 
into the ranks of Washington's army. The enthusiasm, 
the intrepidity, and the professional skill of the mariners 
who served in the New England regiments enabled their 
general to deprive the British garrison of the supplies 
which abounded on the islands in Boston Harbour; to 
accomplish the retirement from the lines of Brooklyn 
which averted what otherwise must have been a crown- 
ing disaster; and to effect that crossing of the Delaware 
on a mid-winter midnight which secured for him the 
most sorely wanted of all his successes. The loyalist 
poets amused themselves by describing how 



But, as a matter of history, those sailors had walked 
ashore in a very dangerous temper from the fishing 
vessels which, in consequence of the action of Parlia- 
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raent, were lying useless alongside the quays of every 
town and village on the seaboard of New England.* 

Fox's argument, roughly and instifBciently reported, 
has not come down to us in the shape for insertion in a 
idhook of oratorical extracts. But it has the stamp 
of a speech hot from the heart, spoken by a man who 
thought only of convincing or confuting those who heard 
him, without caring how his words would read on the 
next morning or in another century. "Vou have now," 
said Fox, "completed the system of your folly. You had 
some friends yet left in New England. Vou yourselves 
made a parade of the number you had there. But you 
have not treated them like friends. How must they 
feel, what must they think, when the people against 
whom they have stood out in support of your measures 

to them; 'You see now what friends in England 
you have depended upon. They separated you from 
your real friends, while they hoped to ruin us by it; but 
since they cannot destroy us without mixing you in the 
lOn carnage, your merits to them will not now save 
you. You are to be starved indiscriminately with us. 
You are treated in common with us as rebels, whether 

rebel or not. Your loyalty has ruined you. Re- 
bellion alone, if resistance is rebellion, can save you 
from famine and ruin.' When these things are said to 
them, what can they answer?" 

The opposite view to that held by Fox and Burke 
^d not suffer for want of being boldly stated. A recent 
* The Teiae is quoted id Tyler's Literary Htstorj, 
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addition, to tiie notabilities of Parliament had been made 
in -the person of Henry Dundas, now Lord Advocate for 
Scotland, who very soon gave indication of those 
qualities which were to win for him his considerable 
future and his unenviable fame. He entered on Ms 
career in the House of Commons with the advantage 
of having early in life played leading parts on a nar- 
rower stage. He had been Solicitor-General in the Court 
of Session of Edinburgh at four-and-twenty; and had 
learned to debate, if he had learned nothing else there 
for his profit, in the General Assembly of the Church of 
ScoUand. Tall and man ly,^ with a marked national 
accent of which, unlike Wedderbum, he had the good 
sense not to be ashamed, — his look and bearing be- 
tokened indefatigable powers and a dominant nature. 
His face showed evident marks of his having been a 
hearty fellow, for which a convivial generation liked him 
none the less; especially when they came to find that 
his speeches had other things about them which were 
broad besides their Scotch.* Those who followed him 
closely might hope to carry away what passed for a 
good story after dinner, in circles which were not fasti- 
dious. Dundas now took upon himself to defend the' 

* Omond's Lord Advocates of Scotland: Cliapter XIV. Bos- 
well, who bad Ms personal jealousies, and his own poliUcal ambi- 
tions outside the Scotch Baj, was greitiy excrdsed when Dunda* 
bt^an to play a part in London. He c^ed the new Minister "a 
coarse dog." The apecinien of Dundas's humour leferrcd to by 
Mr. Omond, and reported in the 20th volume of the Parliamentary 
History, is not sa much conJ^e as revolting. 
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K ministerial proposal against the strictures of Charles Fox. 

■ The measure, he said, was not sanguiiiaryi and as for 
the famine which was so pathetically lamented, his only 
fear was that the Act would fail to produce it. Though 
prevented from fishing in the sea, the New Englanders 
had fish in their rivers; and though their country was 
not fit to grow wheat, they had a grain of their own, 
their liidian corn, on which they could subsist fiill as 
well as they deserved. 

Such was the man who, when he was twenty years 
older, and neither more nor less unfeeling, had at his 
absolute disposal the liberties of Scotland, and the lives 
and fortunes of all who loved those liberties too ardently 
for their own safety. On the present occasion Dundas 
had gone further in his self- revelation than was pleasing 
to a House of Commons not yet accustomed to him and 
his ways. Lord John Cavendish, speaking amidst 
general sympathy, gravely rebuked the Minister who had 
uttered sentiments which would have been shocking even 
in the mouth of a parliamentary huflbon; and Burke 
followed up tlie attack in plain vernacular suited to the 
character of the offence which he was chastising. No- 
thing, he said, could be more foolish, more cruel, and 
more insulting than to hold out as a resource to the 
starving fishermen ship-builders and ship- carpenters who 
would be ruined by the Act that, after the plenty of the 
Ocean, they might poke in the brooks and rake in the 

K puddles, and diet on what Englishmen considered as 
busks and draff for hogs. The friends of tha Gra^eiTa.- 
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ment who had been too apt, as Horace Walpole saidj' 
to treat the Americans in the spirit of a mob ducking 
a pickpocket, were ashamed at seeing their own worst 
features distorted in that brazen mirror. The Lord 
Advocate in vain atlempted to extenuate, to explain and, 
if possible, to excuse his conduct. Even the majority 
had had enough of him; and the only acceptable sentence 
of his second speech was tliat in which he announced 
that he should bow to the disposition of the House, and, 

It was time that an example should be made. Sand- 
wich and Rigby were the two Ministers whose words 
went for most, because it was notorious that they ruled 
the Government As if by concert between themselves, 
they now adopted a tone of forced and studied in- 
solence with reference to the colonists. One would 
think, Rigby said in the House of Commons, that the 
Americans were otters and ate nothing but fish. As to 
the notion, of which so much had been heard, that they 
might find courage in despair, it was an idea thrown 
out to frighten women and children. They had not 
amongst thera the military prowess of a militia drummer. 
The Earl of Sandwich descanted on the same theme in 
the House of Lords. \Vhat did it signify, he asked, if 
the colonies abounded in men, so long as they were 
raw, undisciplined, and cowardly? For his own part he 
wished that they would put into the field not forty 
thousand, but two hundred thousand, so-called soldiers; 
as the greater their numbers, the easier would be the 
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conquest And then he proceeded to tell the peers an 
anecdote which he professed to have got from Sir Peter 
Warren, He related at considerable leugth, and with 
infinite gusto, how at the siege of Louisburg in 1745 
the Americans had been placed in the front of the 
army; how they had shown much elation at the honour 
which had been conferred upon them, though they 
boasted that it was no more than their due; how they 
all ran away when the first shot was fired; how Sir Peter 
then posted them in the rear, and told them that it was 
the custom of generals to preserve their best troops to 
the last, especially among the ancient Romans, who 
were the only nation that ever resembled the Americans 
in courage and patriotism. 

The story was a lie, on the face of it. No man with 
a grain of knowledge about military affairs would have 
believed it for a moment; and no man of honour would 
Jiave repeated it without believing it, even if he were 
not a responsible Minister addressing Parliament, By 

. putting it into the mouth of a British Admiral Sandwich 
insulted not only the Americans, but the honest and 
generous service over which he unworthily presided. 
The speech was a poor compliment to the gratitude, or 

'else to the information, of the peers; for it was known 
and acknowledged that the land-force employed in 
Ihose operations which resulted in the first capture of 
Louisburg had been levied in New England, and had 
behaved to admiration.* The Lords resented the language 
• Porkmna says in the first chapter of his Montcalm ani"Wol{i5 
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which Sandwich had addressed to them. The Earl of 
Suffolk, Secretary of State though he was, took his col- 
league of the Admiralty roundly to task; and sixteen 
peere, io the Protest which they entered on the Journal^ 
recorded their opinion that the topic so much insisted 
upon by a lord high in office, namely the cowardice of 
his Majesty's American subjects, had no weight in itself 
as an argument for the bill, and was not at all agree- 
able to the dignity of sentiment which ought to char- 
acterise their House. 

These taunts, directed against a people as high- 
mettled as our own, and more acutely ahve to what was 
said and thought about them, exercised on the martial 
spirit of the colonists the same effect as Wedderbum's 
speech before the Privy Council had produced on their 
political sensibilities. The records of America during 

" Ngw Eagtartd had borne the heaviest brant of the preceding wais. 
Having no trained o^icers, and no disciplined soldiers, and being loo 
poor to maintain either, she borrowed her warriors from the work- 
shop and the plough , and officered them with lawyers , merchnuls, 
mechanics, and farmers. To compare them with good regular troops 
would be (oily ; but they did, on the whole, better than could have 
bccD expected , and in the lost war achieved the brilliant sncceas of' 
the capture of Louisburg." The exploit, Parknian goes on to 
wua owing portly to good lucJt, aud partly to native hardihood. 

Captain Mahan writes: "The most solid success, the capture of 
Cape Breton Islaod in t745, was achieved by the colonial forces of 
New England, to which indeed the royal navy leot valuable aid, for 
to troops BO situated the lleet is the ooe line of communicatioii.'' 
lAird Stanhope, io his History, attributes the taking of Louisburg ti 
the people of New England. "For thdr commander they chtwe^ 
Mr. Pepperel, a private gentleman, in whom courage and sagad^ 
supplied the pbcc of military skill." 
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Ihe next two years indicate on every page how many 
recruits of the choicest sort were impelled into her 
armies by the determination that such a reproach should 
not be justified. Her national literature throughout the 
next generation proves that the memory rankled long 
' after the veterans who survived the war had gone back 
to the stack-yard and the counting-house. Unfortunately 
jio one intervened in the debates who, with the authority 
of personal experience, couid testify to the real value of 
the colonial militiamen. Those great soldiers, who had 
.served with them in the field, were in retirement or in 
the grave. Chatham, who owed them so large a debt, 
i prevented by ill health from coming down to the 
House of Lords in order to abash their detractors. From 
his sick-chamber he wistfully and critically watched all 

' that was passing, and he was not left without his con- 
solations. The Marquis of Granby, before he came of 
age, had been returned as member for the University of 
Cambridge for the sake of the hero whose noble portrait, 
as he stands by his charger, lights up the Great Com- 
.bination Room of Trinity College with life and colour. 
The son was resolved that, as far as he could speak for 
his dead father, something should be heard even at 
second hand from one who had learned to be a judge 

■ of courage amid scenes very different from those with 
which the Bedfords were familiar. Breaking silence for 
the first tiine, he followed Rigby with a fine vindication 
tof the colonists, and a happily expressed tribute to the 
^Gnister who had made use of their valcnn foi ■&!& -^-ca- 
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tection and enlargement of the Empire. His reward 
was a letter dictated by Chatham, exquisite in feeling, 
and containing words of praise which, OHning from such 
a quarter, would do more than volumes of good advice 
to turn a young man into the right path.* 

It may be observed with satisfaction that the chorus 
of calumny was swelled by no one with soldierly 
antecedents, or with the making of a soldier in him. 
Captain Acland, who was much too ready to inform 
Parliament that he cordially disliked the people of 
Massachusetts, always spoke of their military quaUties 
with decency and even with respect The time was not 
far distant when he learned the whole truth about the 
fighting value of New Englanders. After the last of a 
succession of hot engagements, in all of which he had 
shown daring and skill, he was picked up desperately 
wounded, well within the American lines. And, while 
he was still a prisoner, his services to his country were 
cut short in a duel with a brother officer who had 
sneered in his presence at the military character of 
those colonists whom, brave as he was, Acland knew to 
be no less brave than himself. 

* Chatham to Granby, April 7; 1775: from a draft in Lady 
Chatham's handwriting. 
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^^^ CHAPTER Vm. 

HOSnUTIES BECOBiE IMMINENT, LEXINGTON. 

RiGBY had told the House of Commons that, if the 
Acts against which Congress protested were repealed, 
the seat of the Empire would henceforward be at 
Philadelphia; and he recommended gendemen ambitious 
of a career to transfer themselves to that capital, and 
enjoy the honour of consorting with Dr. Franklin. For 
the great American had now started on his way back 
across the ocean; though it was no fault of Rigby that 
he was not still in London, and in very uncomfortable 
quarters. If by the publication of Hutchinson's letters 
Franklin contributed to embroil the relations between 
England and the colonies, he had abundantly expiated 
his own error, and had done his best to redeem the 
errors of others. His existence during the last fourteen 
months had been one long penance, which he endured 
manfully and patiently because he was conscious that 
he, and he alone, possessed in combination the know- 
ledge, position, character and capacity indispensable to 
anyone who aspired to bring the last faint chance of 
|)eace to a successfiil issue. On the day after the scene 
in the Privy Council Office he had been dismiasjii feiaci 
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his Postmastership; and of his own accord he dispensed 
himself from all diplomatic ceremonies, keeping aloof 
from levees, and abstaining from direct and ostensible 
intercourse with Cabinet Ministers the most powerful 
among whom made no secret of their opinion that the 
proper residence for him was the inside of Newgate. 
Meanwhile his wife, to whom he had been happily mar- 
ried forty-four years, and from whom he bad been 
parted for ten, was dying at home in Pennsylvania; and 
he never saw her again. But at no time in his life 
was his society so eagerly courted by such eminent 
men, for the promotion of such momentous objects, 
Chatham, (whom Franklin had once found unapproach- 
able, but who, as is the case with strong and haughty 
but generous natures, had grown mild and mellow widi 
years,) secured hira as a gnest in Kent, called on him 
at his lodgings in a street off the Strand, and took care 
to be seen paying him marked attention in public. In 
the House of Lords the old statesman, with characteristic 
ignorance of the non-essential, took Franklin to the space 
before the throne, which is reserved for Privy Councillors 
and the eldest sons of peers. On learning his mistake 
he limped back to the outer Bar, and commended his 
friend to the care of the door-keepers in accents which 
all might hear. 

Lord Howe, now a Rear Admiral, who if hostilities 
broke out was sure of an important command, honoured 
himself by an endeavour to avert a war which could' 
not fail to bring him wealth, however small might 
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the opportunity for acquiring glory. He commissioned 
his sister to challenge Franklin to a trial of skill at 
chess, and contrived to be within call on an evening 
when the invitation had been accepted.* Lord Howe, 
in the phrase of the day, opened himself freely to his 
new acquaintance on the alarming situation of affairs, 
and put him into communication with Lord Hyde, the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; and Lord Hyde, 
K3,s well understood all round, meant Lord Dart- 
mouth. The Secretary for the Colonies would have 
given his salary, many times told, to prevent bloodshed; 
though in the last resort he could not induce himself to 
thwart, or even to contradict, a master towards whom 
he entertained a true attachment, and who esteemed 
him as he deserved. For Geotge the Third was at his 
very best when exchanging ideas with Dartmouth for 
any other purpose than that of harrying him into harry- 
ing the Americans. "If the first of duties," (so the 
monarch wrote to the Minister in July 1773,) "that to 
God, is not known, I fear no other can be expected; 
and as to the fashionable word 'honour,' that will never 
alone guide a man farther than to preserve appearance. 
1 will not add more; for I know I am writing to a true 
believer; one who sliows by his actions that he is not 
governed by the greatest of tyrants. Fashion." fJot long 
afterwards his Majesty asked Dr. Beatlie what he thought 
of Lord Dartmouth, and the author of the Essay on 
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Truth responded with effusion which bordered on the; 
fulsome. The King, who spoke and wrote a style greatly 
preferable to that of some among his subjects who had 
most pleased the Eterary taste of the hour, smiled and' 
said; "Dr. Beattie, you are perfectly right I thint 
precisely the same of him myself He is certainly a 
most excellent man." 

An unofficial negotiation for settling the difficuUie 
between Great Britain and the colonies was set <m fbo 
forthwith. The details were conducted by Franklin ii 
concert witli two of those Englishmen of the middle class 
who, if a chance was given them, were able and willing; 
to employ upon the business of the nation the same 
diligence and sagacity with which they had long managed^ 
their own. Mr. Barclay was a well-known member of 
the Society of Friends, as likewise was his colleague 
Dr. Fothergill; a physician with a great London practice 
and a Natural Historian of remarkable distinction. Their 
deliberations took shape in a doaiment called by the 
modest name of a "Paper of Hints for Conversation." 
In truth it was the draft of a treaty which, if it had* 
been approved, signed, and ratified, would have had 
merit rare among the celebrated instruments in history;'. 
— that of terminating a sharp and extended controversy 
rationally, equitably, permanently, and without deniza- 
tion to the self-esteem of either of the contracting parties.. 
A copy of the proposed Articles had been in Dartmouth'* 
hands, and he expressed himself about them hopefiilly 
and favourably in private. On the first of Febniary 1775 
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Chatham presented to Parliament a bill for settling the 
troubles in America, and the Secretary for the Colonies 
begged their Lordships not to kill the measure by an 
immediate vote, but to let it lie on the table uotil it had 
received their careful and respectful consideration. In 
his sincere desire to do bis duty according to the light 
of his own understanding Dartmouth had for a moment 
forgotten the tetTOrs of the Bedfords. Sandwich, who 
suspected that peace was in the crucible, knew only too 
well that premature publicity may be as discomforting 
to those who are planning good as to those who are 
plotting evil. He chose his moment with a sinister 
address worthy of the orator who turned the debate in 
the Second Book of "Paradise Lost." Looking full and 
hard at Franklin, who was leaning over the Bar, Sand- 
wich exclaimed tliat he had in his eye the person who 
drew up the proposals which were under discussion,— 
one of the bitterest and most mischievous enemies whom 
England had ever known. Chatham hastened to inter- 
pose the shield of his eloquence for the protection of 
one who might not speak for himself within those walls; 
but Franklin was not the quarry at whom Sandwich 
aimed. The shaft had gone home to the breast towards 
which it was really levelled. Dartmouth rose once 
more, and said that he could not press a course which 
evidently was unacceptable to their Lordships, and that 
he himself would give his voice for rejectmg the bill 
forthwith. 

The scheme of reconciliation, which promised. ■;» 
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fairly, had received its deathblow. Franklin, who was 
determined to leave no device untried, offered to pay the 
East India Company for their tea on the security of his 
private fortune, and (he might have added) at the risk 
of his popularity among his own countrymen. Mr. Bar- 
clay on the other hand, in his honest eagerness to save 
the irretrievable, hinted that, if the representative of 
America would show himself suRiciently easy to deal 
with, he might expect not only to be reinstated in the 
Postmastership which he had lost, but to get any place 
under Government that he cared to ask for. Franklin, 
more offended than he chose to show, replied that the 
only place the Ministry would willingly give him was a 
place in a cart to Tyburn, but that he would do his 
utmost without any other inducement than the wish to 
be serviceable. The proceediTigs of the conference 
trickled on for a few weeks, and then ended in a. 
marsh; as must always be the case where the agents on 
either of the t«o sides are not their own masters, hut 
have those behind them who intend the negotiations to 
fail. By the middle of March Dr. Fotbergill sadly ad- 
mitted that the pretence of an accommodation was 
specious, but altogether hollow; and that the great folks 
whom he was in the habit of attending as patients had 
all along regarded the colonies as nothing better than 
"a larger field on which to fatten a herd of worthless 
parasites." Some days afterwards Franklin sailed for. 
Philadelphia, and beguiled a protracted voyage by draw- 
ing up an account of the doleful transactions on whicb; 
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he had been recently engaged, and by the more pro- 
fitable and congenial occupation of testing with his 
thermometer the breadth and the direction of the Gulf 
Stream. 

After a short interval he was followed across the 
Atlantic by emissaries the colour of whose coats showed 
that the day of grace was past The affairs of America 
were in a tangle which the King and his Ministers had 
neither the will nor the wit to unravel. The knot was 
now for the sword to cut, and they looked around them 
for a man who had the skill of his weapon. Clive, and 
his old chief Lawrence, had died ivithin the last few 
months. Granby had fought in the best British fashion 
at the head of a British contingent as large as a formid- 
able army; and Wolfe had done miracles with smaller 
numbers. But they both had gone, leaving nothing 
except their example. Albemarle too was dead, who as 
general of the land forces in the West Indies had shared 
with the navy in the undoubted honour and the vast 
profit which accrued from the conquest of Havanna. 
As an officer who had been tried in a supreme com- 
mand there remained Sir Jeffrey Amherst. He had won 
■his laurels m America, where he had gained the char- 
acter of a cautious and sound strategist. His name 
.■Stood high among the colonists, who liad formed half of 
(the very considerable body of troops which he was care- 
ful to gather around him before he opened a campaign; 
whom he had treated handsomely; and to whose co- 
1' 
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operation he gratefully attributed an ample portion of 
the credit of his victory. 

The judgment of New Englanders on their nilen^ 
when newspapers were few and cautious, was to be 
found in their sermons, which never flattered those whoa 
the preacher and his hearers did not love. When Mont- 
real feli in the autumn of 1760, the pulpits rang with 
the praises of "the Intrepid, the serene, the successfiil 
Amherst" The pastor of Brookfield, who had been S, 
chaplain in a Massachusetts regiment, (and American 
military chaplains generally contrived to smell whatever 
powder was being burned,) after hailing the downfall of 
the Canadian Babylon, broke out into praises of Amherst 
the renowned general, worthy of that most honourable 
of all titles, the Christian hero; who loved his enemies, 
and while he subdued them, made them happy. Am- 
herst had indeed endeavoured to infuse some chivalry I 
and humanity into the rude and often horrible warfare 
of the backwoods; and his severities, sharp enough on 
occasion, were necessitated by the hideous crueltiea 
which the Indian allies of France inflicted upon the 
farming population of the English border, 

Amherst had proved himself a stout warrior 
where than in the iield. In the year 1768 he had beert 
in collision with the King over a matter about whidt 
neither was in tlie right; and the General had come 
with flying colours and abundance of spoij. A Court 
favourite had been nominated to a post which Amfaeisl 
held, but the work of which he did not do. In 
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wrath he threw up all his functions and appointments, 
and aroused such a commotion in the poUtica! and 
military world that he had to be coaxed back at any 
sacrifice. He returned to the official ranks stronger, and 
better endowed with public money, than ever; and 
neither minister nor monarch ventured to disturb him 
again. By January 1775 George the Third had recon- 
sidered the favourable opinion which he had formed of 
General Gage, and now declared him wanting in activity 
and decision. He proposed to confer upon Amherst the 
command of the troops in America, together witli a com- 
mission to use his well-known influence and popularity 
among the colonists for the purpose of inducing them 
to make their peace before recourse was had to arms. 
Gage meanwhile, by an arrangement in which the tax- 
payer was the last person thought of, was to continue 
Governor of Massachusetts, and to draw his pay as Com- 
mander in Chief. George the Third undertook in per- 
son the task of appealing to Amherst's loyalty, which 
he endeavoured further to stimulate by the offer of a 
peerage. In the disagreeable and disastrous war which 
was now at hand, titles were of use rather for the pur- 
pose of tempting men into active service, than of reward- 
ing them when they returned from it The veteran 
stated very plainly that he could not bring himself to 
serve against the Americans, "to whom he had been so 
much obliged." The King, with sincere regret, informed 
Dartmouth that Amherst could not be persuaded. It 
only remained, he said, to do the next besf, to Vfast 
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the command with Gage, aud send to his assistance the 
ablest generals that could be thought of. 

The choice of those generals was not an act of 
favouritism. George the Third, as long as he continued 
to transact public business, looked closely into all high 
military appointments which involved grave military 
responsibilities. His judgment was excellent save when 
as in the case of the Duke of York it was misled by 
considerations of family interest and of strong affection. 
Determined to have his armies well commanded, he sel 
aside his persona! inclinations and overcame his political 
prejudices. In time of peace and war alike, even whea 
he was told that the salvation of the country depended 
on it, no importunity from a Cabinet which required 
strengthening could prevail on him to employ a states- 
man whom he regarded as an opponent. And between 
one war and another he was far from overlooking 
political considerations in his treatment of the army and 
the navy. Whenever a veteran scarred with wounds, 
and honoured throughout the whole service, ventured to 
give a vote displeasing to the King, he was harshly re- 
ceived at Court and ruthlessly deprived of the rewards 
which his valour had earned. But when hostilities broke 
out, if a famous soldier or sailor who had been wronged 
and slighted had any fight left in him, George the Third 
did not fail to display what moralists class as the rarest 
form of magnanimity, — that of overlooking the injuries 
which he himself had inflicted. 

Ingratitude during peace, alternating with a tardy 
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W recognition of merit under the pressure of war, up to 
V the very last marked George the Third's dealings with 
great soldiers whose politics displeased him. Sir John 
Moore complained that he was treated as a "bad sub- 
ject" by the King, for whom he had been wounded five 
times, and the discipline and efficiency of whose army 
he had done more than any Jiving man to restore. At 
length, when he was wanted for the chief command in 
Spain, George the Third "very graciously," and it must 
be owned very frankly, said that a stop must be put 
to persecution, and that Sir John Moore "must not be 
plagued any more." Lord Lynedoch had been nothing 

■ but a Whig country gentleman till he was five-and- 
forty; and a Whig country gentleman he remained until 

. he died at ninety-five with a military reputation second 
only to that of Wellington. He was even worse used 
than his friend and patron Sir John Moore; for the King 
angrily refused to give him army-rank. His Majesty 
quarrelled even with Lord Melville when that statesman 
protested against the treatment to which so distinguished 
an officer was exposed, and was quite prepared to quarrel 
over the same matter with Pitt. After Corunna, when 

■ such a sword as Graham's could not be suffered to re- 
main idle, he at length received his due, and was sent 

s Wellington's right-hand man to the Peninsula, where 
lie won Barossa and helped to win Vittoria.* 

Chief among the three Major-Gene rals selected to 
Serve in America in the spring of 1775 was William 

* Delavoye's Zi/e of t^rd Lynedoch, pages 269, a6a, 3,i,<^,i.V^. 
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Howe, brother of the Admiral and of the Lord 1 
who felJ at Ticonderoga in the year 1758. That noble- 
man, who was an Irish viscount, had been member for 
Nottingham. When the news of his death reached Er 
land, his mother in pathetic terms urged tlie people 
the city which her son had represented to replace him 
by his younger brother, who himself was then at the 
front with his regiment. So William Howe was nominated 
and chosen, and had sate for Nottingham ever since. 
At the general election of 1774 he told his constituents 
that the whole British army together would not be 
numerous enough to conquer America, and assured 
them that, if he were offered a command against the 
colonists, he would not scruple to refuse it. The Kin g 
who knew him as a splendid officer, the disciplin 
whose battalion had been a model, and whose gallantry 
was a proverb, was himself courageous enough to take 
the risk of a rebuff. When invited to sail for America, 
Howe inquired whether he was to consider the message 
as a request or an order; and on being informed that it 
was an order he obeyed it. He came back before the 
end of the Parliament, witli a reputation for every military 
quahty, except that of coolness under fire, sadly i 
paired,- — to find at the next election that the freemen 
of Nottingham had good memories, and a different view 
of his personal obligations from that which he himEelf , 
had held. 

The next of the three was John Burgoyne. He had 
gone through the usual experiences of a distinguished 
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military man who was likewise a politician. He had 
been thanked in his seat in Parliament; he had received 
the governorship of a fortress in marked and special 
recognition of his brilliant valour; and he had been the 
subject of a letter in which the King told the Prime 
Minister that, if Colonel Bnrgoyne had not been prudent 
enough to vote for the Royal Marriage Bill, his Majesty 
would certainly have taken that governorship away. 
Burgoyne's sentiments towards the Colonists were friendly, 
but his view of the legal and constitutional aspect of 
the controversy was not favourable to their claims. He 
agreed to serve against them without compunction, though 
he missed that sense of exhilaration which he had 
hitherto felt whenever he had gone to meet the enemy. 
He confessed his lack of enthusiasm to his Sovereign 
in a letter not unbecoming a soldier, but too long and 
too laboured, like all which Burgoyne ever wrote even 
under circumstances calculated to prune and chasten 
the most copious and flowery style. 

The third Major-General was Henry Clinton, who 
had learned his trade under Prince Ferdinand during the 
Seven Years War, and who now was member for Newark 
and a supporter of the Ministry. The dash and dexterity 
with which these officers, one and all, had seized their 
opportunities, in America, in Portugal, or in Germany, 
fully justified the King in his hope that they would be 
■equal to larger enterprises; and the public opinion of the 
,anny confirmed his choice. The connection between war 
.and politics, in the aristocratic England of four ^e.w«a.- 
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tions ago, was not less close than in the great days of 
ancient Rome. Then the scion of a consular family courted 
the suffrages of the people in order that he might go forth 
to command their legions, and returned to the senate 
from Spain, or Gaul, or Pontus to he congratulated if 
he had triumphed, or to defend himself in case things 
had gone badly with him in the field. The three Major- 
Generals were all members of parliament, and all re- 
mained members while year after year they were cam- 
paigning and administrating thousands of miles away 
from Westminster. After the frightful miscarriages which 
befell them personally, or which had taken place under 
their auspices, they all resumed their seats on their ac- 
customed bench in the House of Commons as naturaJly 
and quietly as if they had come back from a week of 
p artridge-shooting. 

The expedient adopted was singularly unfortunate. 
If any one of the three had been invested with the com- 
mand- in-chief, he would for the sake of his own repu- 
tation have applied to the War Office for as many 
regiments as could be spared from home duties; and, 
being on the spot, he would have made his representa- 
tions felt. But no Ministry will press upon an absent 
general larger means and appliances than those which 
he insists on having. Gage was the author of the 
pleasant theory that the military side of the difficulty 
would prove to be a very small matter. He now had 
begun to be alarmed, and wrote in vague terms about 
the necessity of being provided with " a very respectable 
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force." But during his receut visit to England, speak- 
ing as a soldier who knew the colonies and who was 
responsible for keeping them, he had set going a notion 
that the Americans were unwarlike as a comnmnity, and 
pusilianiraous as individuals. That agreeable and con- 
venient idea had been eagerly caught up by the noisiest 
members of the Government, and had been employed 
by them in public as an argument against those who 
condemned their policy as hazardous. They had assured 
Parliament that a course of coercion would be effective, 
safe, and Uie very reverse of costly; and this they had 
done on Gage's authority. He had named a limited 
number of additional battalions as the outside which he 
would require in order to complete the business; and 
those battalions he should have, and not a musket more. 
The reinforcements which accompanied Howe and Bur- 
goyne across the sea brought up the garrison at Boston 
to ten thousand men. It was an army powerful enough 
to inspire all the colonies with alarm for their independ- 
ence, and so burdensome as to initate Massachusetts 
beyond endurance. But it was utterly inadequate to the 
task of holding down New England, and ludicrously in- 
sufficient for the enterprise of conquering, aud afterwards 
controlling, America. When the war had endured a 
twelvemonth David Hume, — who had lived through a 
very great period of our history, and had written almost 
all the rest of it,— pronounced that the show of states- 
men in power, and generals and admirals in command, 
■had up to that point been the poorest ever known ia tiie. 
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annals of the country. Of those generals Gage was the 
first, and perhaps the worst; and in his combined quality 
of civil administrator, military leader, and above all of 
adviser to the Government in London, he played, for a 
very small man, a material and prominent part in the 
preparation of an immense catastrophe. 

A Governor who was bound by statute to destroy 
the liberties of his province, and ruin the prosperity of 
its capital, had a very narrow margin within which he 
could display himself as a beneficent ruler. But there 
were two ways of discharging even such a commission. 
Obliged to punish, Gage should have avoided the ap- 
pearance of enjoying the work on which he was em- 
ployed unless he was prepared to abandon the hope of 
ultimately playing the peacemaker; and that function 
was one among the many which he was called upon to 
fulfil. He had been confidentially instructed by the King 
to "insinuate to New York and such other colonies as 
were not guided by the madness of the times," proposals 
which might entice tliem back to due obedience, without 
putting "the dagger to their throats."* The General 
had already tried his hand at pacification. In October 
1774 he wrote to the President of the Congress at 
Philadelphia congratulating him on his endeavours after 
a cordial reconciliation with the mother-country, and 
promising his own services as a mediator.** He might 

* George the Third to Dartraoulh; Jan. 31, 1775. 
** Historical Manitscripts Commission; Fourlecnlh Report; 
Appecdk, Part s. 
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have spared his fine phrases; for he was the last man 
whose arbitration or intervention would have been ac- 
cepted by any New Englander endowed with a grain of 
local patriotism. By making public reference to a 
hackneyed and offensive taunt he had done that which 
private persons seldom forgive, and communities never. 
To be called a saint by the unsaint-Iike is a form of 
canonisation which nowhere is held to be a compliment; 
and just now there was something too much of it in 
Boston, "The inhabitants of this colony," wrote an 
officer, "with the most austere show of devotion are 
void of every principle of religion or common honesty, 
and reckoned the most arrant cheats and hypocrites in 
America." That was the creed of the barracks; and 
Gage paid it the homage of a joke such as a parcel of 
subalterns might have concocted after mess, and been 
ashamed of long before the eldest of them had got his 
company. When Massachusetts, threatened in her liberties 
and her commerce, bowed her head, (though not in fear,) 
and set aside a day for prayer and fasting, he inflicted 
a deliberate and official insult on the people whom he 
governed by issuing a proclamation against Hypocrisy. 
Having thus paralysed for ever and a day his power of 
acting as an intercessor between the Crown and the 
colony, he informed the Cabinet that, public feeling in 
America being what it was, the penal Acts could not be 
enforced, and had much better be suspended. 

Such a recommendation from the very man whose 
sanguine assurances had decoyed the Gw^-rtsissK*- '■«*si 
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what he himself now confessed to be a Slough of Despond, 
was described by the King with pardonable impatieiice 
as "the most absurd course that could possibly be sug- 
gested." But whatever might be the quarter whence it 
emanated, the advice came on the top of tidings which 
foretokened that a river of blood would be set flowing 
unless it was acted upon without delay. The cannon 
and stores of the Massachusetts Militia were kept at 
and near Cambridge. Gage now learned the ominous 
circumstance that the several townships of the province 
had begun quietly to withdraw their share of the i 
munition. On the first of September 1774 before sun- 
rise, he despatched an expedition from Boston, by road 
and river, which took possession of a couple of field 
pieces and two hundred and fifty kegs of powder, and 
lodged them securely behind the ramparts of the Castle. 
The performance was smart, and the most was made of 
it, not so much by the vanity of the author as by the 
apprehensions of those against whom it had been pro- 
jected. The truth was spread all over Middlesex county 
in a few hours. It ran through the New England colonies 
with the speed and the growing dimensions of a rumour; 
and, by the time it got to New York and Philadelphia, 
good patriots professed to know for certain that a British 
man-of-war had fired on the people and had killed six 
of them at the first shot In some such shape the news 
reached London; and all tlie friends and all the foes ot _^ 
America believed that Gage had made good his boasti 
^id bis promises, and that the colonistfi, at the i. 
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glint of a bayonet, had indeed proved themselves such 
as Rigby and Sandwich had represented them, 

Charles Fox expressed his thoughts to Edmund 
Burke in a letter which has been quoted ere now in 
condemnation of them both, but which proves nothing 
worse than that the patriotism of the two statesmen em- 
braced their fellow-countrymen on both sides of the 
Atlantic. "Though your opinions," Fox wrote, "have 
turned out to be but Km true, I am sure you will be far 
enough from triumphing in your foresight. What a 
melancholy consideration for all thinking men that no 
people, animated by what principle soever, can make a 
successful resistance to military discipline! I do not 
know that I was ever so affected with any public event, 
either in history or life. The introduction of great 
standing armies into Europe has then made all mankind 
irrevocably slaves!" The consideration which most de- 
pressed him was "the sad figure which men made against 
soldiers." Fox's remarks, however, were based on a 
curious and total misapprehension of the facts. As fast 
as the report of the seizure of the powder travelled up 
and down the coast and among the inland villages, the 
neighbours flocked to each centre of resort, and remained 
together throughout the night. Next morning many 
thousand people converged on Cambridge. They arrived 
with sticks and without fire-arms; as citizens, and not as 
mihtia; under the command of a Selectman of their 
township or a member of their Committee of Corre- 
spondence. The Genera! had taken a. siK^ ■■afi!^'i--mj^ 
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war; and they, as civilians, had come for the grave pur- 
pose of doing that which meant revolution. Oliver, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the province, who resided at 
Cambridge, had gone into Boston for the purpose of 
entreating Gage to keep his troops within their bar- 
racks. The distance to and fro between the two towns 
was only what a sophomore of Harvard College would 
cover for his daily exercise between lecture and chapel. 
But Oliver who knew his countrymen as one who feared 
them, and Joseph Warren as one who loved and led 
them, were agreed in their opinion that, if a detach- 
ment marched, it would never find its way back ta 
Boston. 

It was Ohver whom the people sought, and they 
waited with full knowledge of the purpose for which they 
wanted him. They kept their hand in during his ab- 
sence by taking pledges of renunciation of office from a 
High Sheriff, and two Mandamus Councillors. When ■the 
Lieutenant-Governor came back with what he intended 
to be the welcome announcement that no armed force 
was on the road from Boston, they requested him 
formally to resign his post; and after some gasconading 
on his part, which they endured very stolidly, he acceded 
to their desire. Then, standing closely packed beneath 
the rays of the hottest sun which had shone during that 
summer, they began like true Americans to pass Reso- 
lutions; acknowledging that Gage, when he removed the 
powder, had not violated tie constitution; and vodng: 
unanimously their abhorrence of mobs and riots, and o( 
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the destruction of private property. The British General 
in anxious self-defence wrote to the Ministry at home 
that they were no town rabble, but the freeholders and 
farmers of the county. Guided by their own good sense, 
and by the advisers on whom they had been accustomed 
to rely in the ordinary transaction of civil business, they 
exhibited a firmness combined with moderation which 
reassured those who, with Charles Fox, expected little 
from the behaviour of men when placed in oppiraition to 
soldiers. Soldiers, however, within a few days, and not 
I many hours, they might have had in abundance; for the 
contingents from the more distant regions, where the 
alarm was greater and the exasperation not less, came 
armed and in martial array. Israel Putnam, his deeper 
feelings touched to the quick by the loss of the material 
for so many good cartridges, took upon himself to call 
out the militia of Connecticut, and sent the fiery cross 
far and "ide over the continent. Twenty thousand 
musketeers were already on foot, with their faces towards 
the mouth of the Charles River, when they were turned 
back by expresses from Boston bearing the intelligence 
that for the present everything was well over. Putnam, 
proud of the result, if only half pleased at the ease with 
which it had been attained, replied by an assurance 
that, but for the counter orders, double the force would 
have been on the move in another twenty-four hours. 
And he took the opportunity of giving the people of 
Massachusetts an admonition, (the more mundane part 
of which he evidently thought that they needed,\ to 
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put their trust in God and mind to keep their powder 
safe.* 

The Boston patriots were never again caught nap- 
ping; and they very soon commenced a system of re- 
prisals, or rather of depredations on their own property, 
which kept both the garrison and the squadron awake. 
One night, within hearing of the nearest man-of-war, if 
only the officer of the watch had known what they were 
about, they withdrew the cannon from a battery at 
Charlestown, which commanded the entrance of the 
inner harbour. Another night they removed four pieces 
which were stored in the neighbourhood of the Common. 
Their audacity and ubiquity were so bewildering that 
Admiral Graves, who now was conducting the blockade, 
could think of no better expedient than that of spiking 
the guns which, from the North point of the city, bore 
upon the roadstead where his ships were lying. At other 
seaports, to which the royal navy was only an occasional 
visitor, the inhabitants were still more free to act; and 
in laying hands on what belonged to their colony they 
felt that they had on their side the moral law, or at 
anyrate as much of it as sufficed for their simple needs. 
At Portsmouth in New Hampshire the Sons of Liberty 
entered the fort in broad daylight, to the sound of music. 
Disregarding the remonstrances of half a dozen invalids 
who were quartered in the precincts, they carried off 

* "We much desire you to keep a strict guard over the re- 
mainder of your powder; for that must be the great means, uuder 
God, of the salvation of our country." 
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sixteen cannon and a hundred barrels of powder with 
which to load them. 

Outside the glacis of the earthworks, which General 
Gage in hot haste was now constructing across Boston 
Neck, British rule was dead. Tlie condition of New 
England then, and throughout the winter, has no parallel 
in history. Elsewhere provinces and nations, while in 
open and declared revolt against their former rulers, 
have been under the control of an organised and 
established government of their own. But by the end 
of the year 1774, throughout the northern colonies, the 
old machinery of administraUon had ceased to work, and 
it had not been replaced by new. Elsewhere, as in pro- 
vincial France after the fall of the Bastile, and in rural 
Ireland more than once in the course of more than one 
century, the written law lost its terrors and was not 
obeyed. But in New England, though the tribunals 
were void and silent, crime was repressed and private 
rights were secure, because the people were a law to 
themselves. It was as if in a quiet English county there 
were no assizes, no quarter and petty sessions, and no 
official personage above the rank of a parish overseer. 
The Selectmen of the townships were the most exalted 
fiinctionaries who continued to perform their duties. 
Power rested in each locality with the Committees of 
Correspondence; and the central authority was the revo- 
Jutionary convention, or (as it called itself) tlie Congress, 
Kjf the colony. 
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In Massachusetts that Congress had even less than a 
legal title; for it sate, deliberated, and even existed in 
defiance of the constitution. Gage had appoijited the 
Assembly to meet at Salem at the commencement of 
October; but before that date arrived he thought better 
of it, and issued a proclamation declining to be present 
as Governor, and discharging the elected representatives 
from the obligation of attendance. The document was 
unusual in form, but perfectly clear in meaning. If the 
members of the Assembly took the course enjoined upon 
them, all hope of continuing the struggle was over, and 
they would have nothing to do except to sit by their 
firesides with hands folded till their fate overtook them. 
True indeed it was that the Congress of all the provinces' 
was still in session at the capital of Pennsylvania; but 
the popular leaders of Massachusetts would look in vain 
to that quarter for protection. It was a far cry to Phila- 
delphia, and the danger was knocking at their own door. 
The Continental Congress was nothing more than an 
aggregation of delegates, provided only with general in- 
structions, of varying fulness and tenor, from the colonies 
by which they were severally commissioned. Those de- 
legates in their corporate capacity were not inclined to 
usurp executive functions; and they did not as yet think 
fit to go beyond the stage of presenting to the world, in, 
a precise and forcible shape, the case against the British 
GovemmenL To make good that case by arms, — and! 
to arms it was plain that the decision m\ist speedily 
—it was essential that there should be an authority 
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furnished with powers which, whether constitutional or 
not, were recognised and respected by the people in 
whose name they were exercised; an authority planted 
on the scene of action, and inspired by that sort of 
unanimity and energy which actuates men who know 
that, if they do not pursue their forward march together 
and to the end, they have aheady gone much too far 
for their personal safety. 

The Massachusetts Assembly met. After waiting two 
days for the Governor who never came, the members 
constituted themselves into a Congress and adjourned 
from Salem to the more remote and inaccessible retreat 
of Concord. Hebrew or English, the names of the two 
places had little in common with the mood in which 
these men set forth upon their up-country journey.* 
True to theh national origin, they took some pains to 
define their constitutional position, and to defend it by 
adducing precedents and quoting charters. But they 
had attention to spare for more pressing business. They 
commenced by ordering "that all the matters that come 
before the Congress be kept secret, and be not disclosed 
to any but the members thereof until further order of 
this body." Then, on the twenty-fourth of October, they 
appointed a Committee to consider the proper time for 
laying in warlike stores; and on the same day the Com- 
mittee reported that the proper time was now. And 
therefore without delay they voted the purchase of 
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twenty field-pieces and four mortars; twenty tons of 
grape and round-shot; five thousand muskets and 
bayonets, and seventy-five thousand flints. They made 
an agreement to pay no more taxes into the royal 
Treasury. They arranged a system of assessment for 
the purposes of provincial defence, and made a first ap- 
propriation of ninety thousand dollars. They then pro- 
ceeded to elect by ballot three generals. They appointed 
a Committee of Public Safety, of which John Hancock 
was the most notable and Joseph Warren the most active 
member. They invested that Committee with authority 
to call out the militia, every fourth man of whom was 
expected to hold himself ready, to march at a minute's 
notice; — a condition of service that suggested the name 
of Minute-men by which the earlier soldiers of the Re- 
volution were called. And, having done the best they 
knew, they adjourned until the fourth Wednesday in 
November; by which time the Committee of Public Safety, 
disbursing their funds thriftily, had bought, in addition 
to the prescribed amount of ordnance, three hundred 
and fifty spades and pickaxes, a thousand wooden mess- 
bowls, and some pease and flour. That was their stock 
of material wherewith to fight the empire which recently, 
with hardly any sense of distress, had maintained a long 
war against France and Spain, and had left them 
humbled and half ruined at the end of it. 

Whether on a large or small scale, the irrevocable 
step was taken. The Massachusetts congressmen were 
fully aware that, with the first dollar which passed into 
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the cofFera of their own Receiver-General, the game of 
armed resistance had begun, and nothing remained ex- 
cept to play it out Men in power had called them 
rebels rudely and prematurely; and rebels they now 
were in fierce earnest. In a series of Resolutions every 
one of which the most indulgent Attorney- General, with- 
out thinking twice about it, would pronounce to be flat 
treason , they gave consistence and direction to the 
seething excitement of the province. They recommended 
to the inhabitants of the several towns and districts 
that any person who supplied intrenching tools, boards 
for gun platforms, or draught oxen and horses, to the 
troops in Boston, ought to be deemed an inveterate 
enemy to America and held in the highest detestation. 
The methods of expressing that detestation they left, 
as they safely might, to local effort and initiative; for 
ten years of almost un intermittent agitation had per- 
fected New Englanders in the science of making them- 
selves unpleasant to those whom they regarded as bad 
friends of the cause. They most solemnly exhorted 
"the Militia in general, as well as the detached part 
of it in Minute-men, Jn obedience to the great law of 
self-preservation," to spare neither trouble nor expense 
over the task of perfecting themselves in their exercises. 
And in April 1775, taking more upon them as time 
went on and perils thickened, they framed and issued a 
paper of Rules and Regulations for the Massachusetts 
tsnny. They were not afraid to notify that whatever 
lOfficer or soldier shamefully abandotved a. y^"^ c^sk^- 
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mittcd to his charge, or induced others to do the like 
wlicn under fire, should suffer death immediately. Nor 
were they ashamed to lay down what, according to the 
tradition of their colony, was the right preparation for 
that frame of mind in which homely and half-trained 
men may best meet the stress of danger. All officers 
and soldiers who, not having just impediment, failed 
diligently to frecjuent divine service and to behave de- 
cently and reverently when present at it, were to be 
fined for the benefit of sick poor comrades. The same 
penalty was imposed upon any who were guilty of pro- 
fane cursing and swearing. 

Their statement of the circumstances on which they 
grounded the necessity for tightening the bonds of mili- 
tary discipline differed widely from the preamble of the 
Mutiny Act which aimually was placed on the Statute- 
book at Westminster. That statement consisted in an 
outspoken vindication of religious and political convic- 
tions, ennobled and elevated by the pride of ancestry. 
"Whereas the lust of power," such was the wording of 
the retutal, "which of old persecuted and exiled our 
pious and virtuous ancestors from their fair possessions 
in Britain, now pursues with tenfold severity their guilt- 
less ehildrtMi; and being deeply impressed with a sense 
i>f the almost incredible fatigues and hardships our 
venerable pn^^genitors encountered, who fled from op- 
pression for the sake of civil and religious liberty for 
themselves and their oftspring; and hanng seriously 
considered the duty we owe to God, to the memory of 
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such invincible worthies, to the King, to Great Britain, 
our country, ourselves, and our posterity, we do think 
it our indispensable duty to recover, maintain, defend 
and preserve the free exercise of all those rights and 
liberties for which many of our forefathers bled and 
died. And whereas we are frequently told by the 
tools of the Administration that Great Britain will not 
relax in her measures until we acknowledge her right 
of making laws binding upon us in all cases whatever, 
and that if we persist in our denial of her claim the 
dispute must be decided by arms, in which it is said 
we shall have no chance, being undisciplined, cowards, 
disobedient, impatient of control;" — and so the pas- 
sage continued to run in phrases dearly showing that 
its authors had got bold of some sentences which English 
ministers had recently spoken in Parliament, and were 
putting their discovery to a telling but most justifiable 
use. 

Having invested themselves with the responsibility 
of dictating the policy of the colony, and of eriuipping 
it for self-defence, the representatives of Massachusetts 
remained together either at Cambridge or at Concord, 
(as the chance of interruption by the armed hand of 
authority was less or more present to their minds,} 
through the rigours of a New England winter. In con- 
sideration of the coldness of the season, and that the 
Congress met in a room without a fire, it was resolved 
-that the members who inclined thereto might keep on 
their hats. Resembling in that respect, but in fe-w 
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Others, the British House of Commons, they sate almost 
continuously; although they adjourned for some days in 
order to observe a Thanksgiving appointed in acknow- 
ledgement of the special protection which Heaven had 
extended to the colony of Massachusetts. Determined to 
be thankful, they detected a mark of Divine favour in 
the unanimity with which their province had faced the 
crisis. By their fervent recognition of a blessing that, 
after all, was mainly due to themselves, they gave Pro- 
vidence, on the eve of a doubtful war, a significant in- 
dication of the gratitude which they were prepared to 
feel for such greater mercies as it might have in store 
for them. 

These proceedings, whatever figure they might even- 
tually make in history, were not of a nature to be con- 
templated with equanimity by the British garrison. Our 
troops had hitherto behaved on the whole quite as well 
as could be expected from men who were planted down 
in such a place for such a purpose. But, by the time 
the winter was over, their patience had reached its 
limit. In the first week of March the townspeople as- 
sembled to hear the annual address in celebration of 
the event which was popularly known as the Boston 
Massacre. The scene has been described by an eye- 
witness, whose point of view is not disguised by his 
narrative. "In the pulpit were Warren, the orator of 
the day, Hancock, Adams,* Church, and others. Some 

* This was Samuel Adams. John Adams in a former year de- 
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of the gentlemen of the army had placed themselves 
on the top of the pulpit stairs. Officers frequently in- 
terrupted Warren by laughing loudly at the most 
ludicrous parts, and coughing and hemming at the 
most seditious, to the great discontent of the devoted 
citizens. The oration however was finished, and it was 
moved by Adams that an orator should be named for 
the ensuing fifth of March, to commemorate the bloody 
and horrid massacre perpetrated by a party of soldiers 
under the command of Captain Preston, At this the 
officers could no longer contain themselves, but called 
Fie! Shame!' and 'Fie! Shame!' was echoed by all 
the Navy and Military in the place. This caused a 
violent confusion, and in an instant the windows were 
thrown open and the affrighted Yankees jumped out by 
fifties." 

The ludicrous parts of Warren's speech were, it 
may be presumed, his references to the Bible; and the 
promise (which he kept) to give his life in case his life 
was wanted. And, as a matter of fact, they were 
dined Co take die ptincipal part in the ceremony. Qn the ground that 
he had acted ns Captain Preston's advocate. "Though the subject 
of the Oration," he said, "was compatible with the verdict of the 
, Jury, and indeed even with ihe absolute innocence of tlie Boldiets, 
yet I found the world in general were not capable or not willing to 
make the distiuction ; and therefore I should only expose myself to 
tbe tash of ignorant and malicious tongues on both sides of the 
^-question." In 1774. he attended the meeting, and beard with ad- 
miration John Hancock, who might be trusted not to fall below the 
'jb^moEt altitude of the occasion ; and he would most certainty have 
agreed with every syllable which in 1775 came from the Ui^ <£ 
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women who escaped by the windows.* In the spring 
of 1773 it took something more than a loud noise to 
make New England men leave a spot where their duty 
called on them to slay. The commotion grew from bad 
to worse until an officer, "dressed in gold lace regi- 
mentals, with blue lapels," thought fit to put a gross 
affront upon the Chairman of the meeting. In the 
course of the next fortnight the army broke loose from 
restraint, or rather from self-restraint; for those who 
ought to have kept others in order were the prime 
actors in every successive manifestation of partisanship. 
The day of prayer and fasting ordained by Congress 
for the whole colony was observed with marked solemnity 
in the churches of Boston. On that day the members 
of a corps, which was bent on deserving its title of The 
King's Own, pitched two "marquee tents" within ten 
yards of the chapel at the West End of the city, and 
played their drums and fifes as long as the service 
lasted, while their Colonel looked approvingly on. Real 
or reputed patriots of all grades in society became the 
objects of insult and, where a plausible excuse could 
be found, of personal violence. A party of officers 
broke Hancock's windows, and hacked the railing in 
front of it with their swords. A country fellow who 
had been tempted (or, as his friends asserted, entrapped) 
into buying a gun from a soldier, was tarred and 
feathered in the guard-house of the regiment and paraded 
about the streets on a truck, escorted by a crowd of 

* American Archives: Murch 8, 17;5, 
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all ranks from the commanding officer downwards, and 
preceded by a band playing "Yankee Doodle." 

Those strains were not agreeable hearing for tlie 
crowd before whose pinched and anxious faces the 
procession passed. In and about the town there was 
plenty of employment to be had which would have kept 
Boston children plump, and Boston cottages warm and 
garnished. But for six months past all the mechanics 
had struck work on the Barracks, and the roughest 
labourer refused to turn a sod at the fortifications. 
They hung outside the shops where bricklayers and 
carpenters, fetched from Nova Scotia, or (a reflection 
more bitter still) even from New York, were freely 
spending the excellent wages which in such a strait the 
Government was only too glad to pay. They stood in 
line at the doors of the Donation Committee, waiting 
for their allowance of meal, and rice, and salt fish, the 
further supply of which was at that very moment in the 
act of being cut off by the legislation of the British 
Parliament. They took their turn of labour on municipal 
industries extemporised under the superintendence of 
the Selectmen, and paid for out of the savings of that 
middle class whidi, as the artisans had the good sense 
to foresee and the neighbourly feeling to regret, would 
soon be as poor as themselves. 

It was a cheerless season; but for those who looked 
in the right quarter there still were smiling visages to 
be seen. "My spirits were very good," a lady said, 
"until one Saturday riding into town I found the N^ti. 
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beset with soldiers; the canncxi hoisted; and many 
Tories on the Neck, and many more going up to see 
the encampment with the greatest pleasure in their 
countenances, which gave a damp that I had not before 
felt." The inner thoughts of these people may be 
read in a letter from Dr. Samuel Peters, of Hebron in 
Connecticut. That divine had taken sanctuary in Boston 
after having been rabbled at home by fellow-townsmen 
whom he had sorely provoked, if any provocation could 
excuse outrage. "I am in high spirits," he wrote. 
"Six regiments are now coming from England, and 
sundry men-of-war. So soon as they come, hanging 
work will go on, and destruction will first attend the 
seaport towns. The lintel sprinkled on the side-posts 
will preserve the faithful." Years afterwards, when 
Peters had long been resident in England, his old 
parishioners learned with interest that the style of preach- 
ing, which had given displeasure at Hebron, was too 
strong meat even for a congregation of Londoners. A 
brother exile, who heard Peters deliver a sermon in an 
English metropolitan pulpit, said that "it was hard to 
conceive how he got there."* 

On week-days, when the Episcopal churches were 
closed, the Boston Tories could draw comfort ft-om the 
periodical effusions of a vigorous writer, the style of 
whose prophecies and invectives proved that neither 
side in the great American controversy had a monopoly 
of grandiloquence. According to "Massachusettensis," 

* Sabine's LoyalUtSy vol. n. 
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H the Boston Committee of Correspondence was the foulest, 

H subtlest, aiid most venomous thing that had ever issued 

■ from the eggs of the serpent of sedition; — a knot of 

demagogues, who did for their dupes no more solid 

service than that of inducing them to swallow a chimera 

for breakfast The point of the observation was all the 

(sharper at a time when the families of citizens who 
followed Hancock and Warren were in a fair way to 
have very little indeed that was more substantia! for 
breakfast, dinner, or supper either. Such was the con- 
dition of mutual charity and goodwill to which George 
the Third had reduced the inhabitants of a colony into 
whose local elections, at a date as recent as ten years 
before, the element of political partisanship had not 

1 entered. 1766 was the first year in which the 
Seiectmen of even so considerable a place as Braintree 

e chosen for their politics, TTie waters of strife had 
then been first stirred by a violent Tory sermon. On 
the next Sunday a Whig clergyman replied by preach- 
ing from the text, "Render unto Cfesar the things that 
are Caesar's;" from which things he specially excepted 
the price of stamps bearing Caesar's head. 

The royalists in Boston, as ihey watched the reviews 
1 the Common, and listened to the professional opinions 
which were freely delivered around tJiem, never doubted 
of a rapid and triumphant issue. Reinforcements con- 
tinued to arrive from England, and a large body of 
marines was landed from the squadron. By the end of 
,tiie year there were eleven battalions in garrison; weak, 
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for the most part, in numbers; but well-housed, splen- 
didly equipped, and brimming over with confidence. 
The British officers set a high value on the fighting 
quality of their own men, which indeed it was not easy j 
to overrate. But the estimation in which they held the 
colonists was not creditable to their habits of observation 
or to their knowledge of military history, and said very 
little indeed for the worth of oral military tradition. "As 
to what you hear of their taking arms, it is mere bully- 
ing, and will go no further than words. Whenever it 
comes to blows, he that can run fastest will think him- 
self best off. Any two regiments here ought to be deci- 
mated if they did not beat in the field the whole force 
of tlie Massachusetts province; for though they are 
numerous, they are but a mere mob without order or 
discipline, and very awkward in handling their arms." 

That was the view of the regimental officers, who 
were unaware of the fact that colonists, so far fix)m 
being awkward with their weapons, were as a rule 
marksmen before they became soldiers. The familiar 
conversation of the staff", which ought to have been 
better informed, was in the same strain. The Quarter- 
master-General wrote home that Congress had appointed 
three scoundrels to command the militia. It was the 
very reverse of the real case. The first commanders of 
the American forces had indeed, as always happens at 
the commencement of a civil war, the defects of leaders 
chosen on account of exploits performed many years 
before; but they were of blameless and even rigid char- 
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I acter. In the days of their early renown, they had gone 
I forth against the power of France in the stern conviction 
f that they themselves were the champions of Protestantism. 
1 Seih Pomeroy, a good man, but no better than his col- 
r leagues, had seen the hardest service of the three. In 
I September 1755 he was a colonel of a Massachusetts 
f regiment at the action of Lake George, fought by a 
J colonial officer at the head of sixteen or seventeen hundred 
, rustics, very few of whom had been under fire before, 
against an army largely composed of regulars. The 
general of the French, in the hghtness of his heart, en- 
couraged his soldiers with the assurance that American 
Militiamen were the worst troops on the face of the 
earth. After the battle, a prisoner with three bullets in 
him, he pronounced that in the morning the New Eng- 
ianders had fought like good boys, at noon like men, 
and in the afternoon like deviisj and at all limes of the 
day their aim was such that their adversaries "dropped 
like pigeons." Pomeroy, who was employed to bury the 
, took measures to preserve the French dead from 
the indignities of the Indian scalping-knife. He had 
lost a brother in the battle. "Dear Sister," he wrote, 
"this brings heavy tidings: but let not your heart sink 
at the news, though it be your loss of a dear husband. 
Monday was a memorable day; and truly you may say, 
had not the Lord been on our side, we must all have 
been swallowed up." It was not the letter of a scoundrel.* 
But the deeds of the colonists Jn former batdes, though 

* Parkman's Monlcalm and Wolfe, vol. T. chnptcr q. 
I Tk* Anuriealt RffValuHen. lit 
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well remembered in Paris, were forgotten at British mess- 
tables. In all ranks of our army there unhappily pre- 
vailed that contempt of the enemy before the event 
which is the only bad omen in war; — quite another 
sentiment from the invaluable consciousness of superiority 
arising from the experience of victory. 

The latest comers had some excuse for their ignor- 
ance of the country; for between them and the outer 
world an impenetrable veil was spread. Inside Boston 
there was little to be learned. Whenever a scarlet coat 
was in the company, Whigs kept their own counsel; and 
Tories spoke only pleasant things which, human nature 
being what it was, they had honestly taught themselves 
to believe. Beyond the fortifications, over a breadth of 
many score of miles, lay a zone of peril and mystery. 
Officers could not venture to leave the precincts of the 
garrison unless they were accompanied by a strong force 
in military array; and in the case even of such a force 
its reception depended upon the character of its errand. 
When the General was contented to march his people 
out in order to march them back again, — without at- 
tempting to impound military stores or arrest pohtical 
leaders, — the expedition encountered nothing more for- 
midable than black looks and closed shutters. In January 
1775 a party of infantry proceeded to Marshfield, with 
the object of protecting the formation of a Loyal Militia, 
and took with them fire-arms in greater numbers than 
there were loyalists in the neighbourhood to carry them. 
The troops preserved exact discipline. They molested 
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no ODe, aud uo one molested them. As long as they 
stayed iii the town, (so a Government newspaper in New 
York boasted,) every faithful subject there residing dared 
freely to utter his thoughts and drink his tea. But when 
they left Marshfield, and returned to Boston, the Loyal 
MUitia disappeared from history, and General Gage 
would have felt more easy if he had been certain that 
their muskets had disappeared with them. 

A month afterwards Colonel Leslie sailed to Marhle- 
head, for the purpose of seizing some artillery which the 
provincials had deposited at Salem as a place of com- 
parative security. He landed his detachment success- 
fiiily on a Suoday morning; but, when the alarm reached 
the nearest meeting-house, the congregation turned out 
and took up a position upon some water which barred 
his route. They refused to lower the draw-bridge, on 
the plea that there was no pubhc right of way across 
it; and, when Leslie attempted to lay hands on a couple 
of barges, the owners proceeded to scuttle them. The 
soldiers drew their bayonets, and inflicted some wounds 
not so wide as the church-door from which the patriots 
had issued, and only just deep enough to allow Salem 
to claim the honour of the first drops of blood which 
were shed in the Revolution. A loyalist clergyman inter- 
vened. The people agreed to lower the bridge, and 
Leslie pledged his honour not to advance thirty rods 
beyond it. Brave to imprudence when duty as well as 
danger lay clear before him, he was not prepared, with- 
out specific orders from a high quarter, to light the 
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match which would set the thirteen colonies in a blaze. 
He recalled his men, and re-embarked them empty- 
handed just as the company of minute-men from the 
next township, with plenty more of their like to foUowiJ 
came marching in to the help of SaJem. 

A country-side, in this state of effervescence, pre- 
sented few attractions even to the most adventurous 
officers of the garrison; whether they were sportsmet^ 
or students of manners, or explorers of the picturesque. 
But nevertheless one of their number has left a narrative 
which affords a glimpse of New England in the February 
of 1775- Gage despatched a captain and an ensign 
through the counties of Suffolk and Worcester, with a 
commission to sketch the roads, to observe and report 
upon tlie defiles, and to obtain information about forage 
and provisions. They dressed themselves as countiy- 
men, in " brown clothes, and reddish handkerchiefs." 
Their disguise was so far artistic that, on their return, 
the General and his stafi" mistook them for what they 
pretended to be; though during their expedition no 
one, either friend or foe, looked at them twice without 
detecting what they were. They stopped at a tavern 
for their dinner, which was brought them by a blacfc 
woman, "At first she was very civil, but afterwards 
began to eye us very attentively. We observed to hec 
that it was a very fine country, upon which she aft- 
swered, 'So it is, and we have got brave fellows to de* 
fend it,'" Downstairs she told the soldier-servant, who 
looked slUl less of a ploughman than his masters, tlLS^ 
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if his party went any higher up, they would meet with 
very bad usage. Towards the close of the day they 
came to a village where they had a more hearty, but a 
not less alarming, welcome. "We stopped at the sign 
of the Golden Ball, with the intention to take a drink, 
and so proceed. But the landlord pleased us so much, 
as he was not inquisitive, that we resolved to lie there 
that night; so we ordered some fire to be made, and to 
get us some coffee. He told us we might have what 
we pleased, either Tea or Coffee." Their relief on hear- 
ing the Shibboleth of loyalty was more than balanced 
by the reflection that this landlord was not inquisitive 
only because he had seen all he wanted without needing 
to ask a single question. 

Another stage of their journey brought them to 
Worcester. "The next day being Sunday we could not 
think of travelhng, as it was not the custom of the 
country. Nor dare we stir out until the evening, because 
nobody is allowed to walk the street during divine 
service without being taken up and examined: so that 
we thought it prudent to stay at home, where we wrote 
and corrected our sketches. On our asking what the 
landlord could give us for breakfast, he told us Tea or 
anything else we chose. That was an open confession 
what he was: but for fear he might be imprudent, we 
did not tell him who we were, though we were certain 
he knew it. At Shrewsbury we were overtaken by a 
horseman who examined us very attentively, and espe- 
cially me, whom he looked at from head to feft*;. ■as, '■& V*. 
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wanted to know me again, and then rode ofif pretty 
hard." They got their meal at an inn, and had an op- 
portunity of watching from the window a company of 
miUtia at drill. "The commander made a very eloquent 
speech, recommending patience, coolness, and bravery, 
(which indeed they much wanted;) quoted Caesar, Pom- 
pey, and Brigadiers Putnam and Ward; recommended 
them to wait for the English fire, and told them they 
would always conquer if they did not break; put them 
in mind of Cape Breton, and observed that the Regulars 
in the last war must have been ruined but for them. 
After a learned and spirited harangue he dismissed the 
parade, and the whole company drank until nine o'clock, 
and then returned to their homes full of pot-valour.'^ 
The allusion to Cape Breton showed that the rank and 
file of the colonial militia were familiar with the true 
history of that first siege of Louisburg which Sandwich 
had so woefully garbled for the amusement of the Peers. 
On their way to Marlborough the two officers were 
accosted by riders, who asked them point-blank whether 
they were in the army, and then passed on towards the 
town. They arrived after nightfall, in what now would 
be called a blizzard; but the street was alive and buzz- 
ing. They were waylaid and interrogated by a baker 
who, as they afterwards learned, had a deserter from 
their own regiment harboured on his premises. They 
had hardly entered the dwelling of Mr. Barnes, a well- 
to-do loyalist, when the town-doctor, who had not been 
inside their host's door for two years past, invited him- 
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self to supper and fell to cross-ex ami ning the children 
about their father's guests. They were sent off again 
into the darkness at once, and not a minute too soon; 
for immediately after their departure the Committee of 
Correspondence invaded the house, searched it from 
garret to cellar, and told the owner that, if they had 
caught his visitors under his roof, they would have pulled 
it down about his ears.* It was not until the travellers 
had completed a march of two and thirty miles through 
wind and snow that they reached a friendly refuge, and 
were comforted with a bottle of mulled Madeira, and a 
bed where they could rest in safety. Next morning 
they walked back to Boston, having enjoyed the rare 
privilege of being in contact with an Anglo-Saxon popu- 
lation as highly charged with electricity as any among 
the Latin races at the most exciting junctures of their 
history. 

At la.st the thunder-cloud broke, and flash after 
flash lit up the gloom which overhung the land. Gage, 
rather because he was expected to take some forward 
step than because he saw clearly where to go, con- 
ceived the idea of destroying the stores which had been 
collected at Concord. The force told off for this ser- 

• American Archives: Feb. 2i, 1775. The entertMner of 
fliese officers paid dearly for his opinions. An impotlaot Wlug, 
■whose goods were within the British lines at Boston, was allowed 
by way of campensalton to n9c the fiunitute of ihc Marlborough 
l^alist for his own so long a£ the si^ lasted. Mr. Bamea was 
■ubsequcnily proscribed and banished. He died in London. 
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vice, according to a faulty practice of those times, con- 
sisted of detachments from many regiments; and the 
officer in charge of the whole was incompetent. The 
troops started before midnight. At four in the morn- 
ing, just as an April day was breaking, they reached the 
village of Lexington, and found sixty or seventy of the 
local militia waiting for them on the common. Firing 
ensued, and the Americans were dispersed, leaving 
seven of their number dead or dying. It was a chilly 
and a depressing prologue to a mighty drama. The 
British advanced to Concord, where they spoiled some 
flour, knocked the trunnions off three iron guns, burned 
a heap of wooden spoons and trenchers, and cut down 
a Liberty pole. In order to cover these trumpery 
operations a party of a hundred infantry had been 
stationed at a bridge over the neighbouring river, and 
towards ten o'clock they were attacked by about thrice 
as many provincials, who came resolutely on. After 
two or three had fallen on either side, the regulars gave 
way and retreated in confusion upon their main body in 
the centre of the town. 

Pages and pages have been written about the history 
of each ten minutes in that day, and the name of every 
colonist who played a part is a household word in 
America. The main outlines of the affair are beyond 
dispute. When Colonel Smith discovered that there 
was nothing for him to do at Concord, and made up 
his mind to return to Boston, he should have returned 
forthwith. As it was, he delayed till noon; and those 
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two hours were his niin. The provincials who had 
been engaged at the bridge did not push their ad- 
vantage. They hesitated to act as if war had been 
openly declared against England; and they were not 
in a vindictive frame of mind, as they had heard no- 
thing beyond a vague report of the affair at Lexington. 
But by the time the British commander had completed 
his arrangements for withdrawing from his position the 
whole country was up, in front, around, and behind 
him. Those who came from the direction of the sea 
knew what had taken place that day at early dawn; 
and, where they had got the story wrong, it was in a 
shape which made them only the more angry. From 
every quarter of the compass over thirty miles square 
the Ezras, and Abners, and Silases were trooping in. 
The rural township of Woburn "turned out extra- 
ordinary," and marched into action a hundred and 
eighty strong. The rainute-men of Dedham, encouraged 
by the presence of a company of veterans who had 
fought in the French wars, spent, but did not waste, 
the time that was required to hear a prayer from their 
clergyman as they stood on the green in front of the 
church steps. Then they started on their way, "leaving 
. the town almost literally without a male inhabitant be- 
fore the age of seventy, and above that of sixteen." 
Carrying guns which had been used in old Indian 
battles, and headed by drums which had beat at 
Louisburg, they covered the hillsides and swarmed 
among the enclosures and the coppices in such numbers 
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that it seemed to their adversaries "as if men had 
dropped from the clouds." It was a calamity for the 
British that the first encounter of the war took place 
under circumstances which made their success a military 
impossibiUty. When a force, no larger than the rear- 
guard of an army, is obliged to retreat and to con- 
tinue retreating, the extent of the disaster is only a 
question of the amount of ground that has to be tra- 
versed, and of the activity and audacity which the enemy 
display. The colonists knew the distance at which their 
fire was effective, and were determined, at any personal 
risk, to get and to remain within that range. The EngHsh 
regimental officers, whenever one of them could collect 
a few privates of his own corps, made a good fight 
during the earlier stage of the retreat. But, before they 
emerged from the woods which lined most of the six 
miles between Concord and Lexington, ammunition be- 
gan to fail; the steadier men were largely employed 
in helping the wounded along; many of the soldiers 
rather ran than marched in order; and the column 
passed through Lexington a beaten and, unless speedy 
help should come, a doomed force. 

They had still before them twice as much road as 
they had travelled already. But the very worst was 
over; because a few furlongs beyond the town they were 
met by the reserves from Boston. The supporting body 
was better composed than their own, for it was made 
up of whole regiments; and it was much better com- 
manded. Lord Percy, owing to stupid blunders which 
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were no fault of his, should have been at Concord by 
eleven in the morning instead of being near Lexington 
at two in the afternoon; but, now that he was on the 
ground, he proved that he knew his business. He dis- 
posed the field pieces which he had brought with him 
in such a manner as to check the provincials, and give 
a welcome respite to Colonel Smith's exhausted soldiers. 
When the homeward march recommenced, he fought 
strongly and skilfully from point to point The hottest 
work of the whole day was as far along the line of re- 
treat as West Cambridge. It was there that an example 
was made of some minute-men who had covered sixteen 
miles in four hours in order to occupy a post of vantage, 
and who were too busy towards their front to notice 
that there was danger behind them in the shape of a 
British flanking party. But the Americans were in great 
heart, and Lliey were briskly and gallantly led. The 
senior officer present was General Heath, a brave and 
honest man, who had learned war from books, but who 
did well enough on a day when the most essential 
quality in a commander was indifference to bullets. 
And Warren had hurried up from Boston, eager to show 
that his oration of the tnontii before was not a string of 
empty words. "They have begun it," he said, as he 
was waiting to cross the Ferry. "That either party 
could do. And we will end it. That only one can 
do." From the moment that he came under fire at 
Lexington he was as conspicuous on the one side as 
Lord Percy on the other; and there was not mucU to 
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choose between the narrowness of their escapes, for the 
New Englander had the hair-pin shot out of a curl, 
and the Northumbrian had a button shot off his waist- 
coat. 

No courage or generalship on the part of the British 
commander could turn a rearward march into a winning 
battle. As the afternoon wore on, his men had ex- 
pended nearly all their cartridges; and they had nothing 
to eat, for the waggons containing their supplies had 
been captured by the exertions of a parish minister. 
"1 never broke my fast," so a soldier related, "for forty- 
eight hours, for we carried no provisions. I had my hat 
shot off my head three times. Two balls went through 
my coat, and carried away my bayonet from my side."* 
The provincials had surmounted their respect for the 
cannon, and kept at closer quarters than ever. As the 
tiunult rolled eastwards into the thickly inhabited 
districts near the coast, the militia came up in more 
numerous and stronger companies, fresh and with (iill 
pouches. When the sun was setting the retiring troops, 
half starved and almost mad mtli thirst, came to a halt 
on the English side of the causeway over which the 
Cambridge highway entered the peninsula of Charles- 
town. They were only just in time. "From the best 
accounts I have been able to collect," Washington 
wrote six weeks later on, "I believe the fact, stripped, 
of all colouring, to be plainly this; that if the retreat 
had not been as precipitate as it was, (and God knows 

* American Archives: r.etter of Apiil 28, [7; 
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it could not well have been more so,) the ministerial 
troops must have surrendered, or been totally cut off. 
For they had not arrived in Charlestown, under cover of 
their ships, half an hour before a powerful body of men 
from Marblehead and Salem was at their heels, and 
must, if they had happened to be up one hour sooner, 
inevitably have intercepted their retreat to Charlestown." 
That was the conclusion at which Washington arrived; 
and his view, then or since, has never been disputed.* 
The Americans lost from ninety to a hundred men, 
of whom more than half were killed outright; and the 
British about three times as many. The strategic results 
of the affair were out of all proportion lo the numbers 
engaged in it; for it settled the character and direction 
of the first campaign in the Revolutionary war. For 
fifteen months to come the British army did not again 
take the open field. Bunker's HiU was but a sortie on 
a large scale, and ranks only as a terrible and glorious 
episode in the operations of a siege which, by the time 
the battle was fought, had already lasted for the space 
of eight weeks. For when Lord Percy crossed Charles- 
town Neck, and General Heath halted on Charlestown 
Common, the invasion of Massachusetts by the English 
was over, and the blockade of Boston by the Americans 
had begun. In the previous December the Secretary for 
War had confided his anticipations to the Secretary for 
the Colonies. "I doubt," so his letter ran, "whether all 

* Washington from Philadelphia to Georges WilMam Fairfai io 
England: May 31, 1775. 
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the troops in North America, though probably enow for 
a pitched battle with the strength of the Province, are 
enow to subdue it: being of great extent, and full of 
men accustomed to fire-arms. It is true they have not 
been thought brave, but enthusiasm gives vigour of 
mind and body unknown before." * As Lord Harrington 
had turned his attention to the subject of courage, it 
was a pity that he could not find enough of it to tell 
his views to the King and the Bedfords, instead of writ- 
ing them to Dartmouth, who knew them already. But 
at sundown on the nineteenth of April the event had 
spoken; and it mattered little now what the English 
Ministers said, or left unsaid, among themselves. 

* The Political Life of Viscount Barrington; Section vni. 
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Massachusetts, from the nature of the 
fought the first engagement single-handed; but con- 
sequences were sure to ensue whicli would be too much 
for her unassisted strength. Next morning her Com- 
mittee of Safety reported the condition of affairs to the 
rest of the New England provinces, and urged them 
to send help and to send it promptly. "We shall be 
glad," they said, "that our brethren who come to our 
aid may be supplied with military stores and provisions, 
i we have none of either more than is absolutely ne- 
cessary for ourselves." These words were written as 
soon as it was light; but the people to whom they were 
addressed did not generally wait for a summons. The 
news of Lexington found Israel Putnam, in leather frock 
and apron, busy among his hired men over the labours 
of his farm, He started off on a round of visits to the 
nearest towns of Connecticut; called out the militia; and 
ordered them to follow him as fast as they were mustered. 
Then he set out for Cambridge, and arrived there at 
.daybreak on the twenty-first of April, having ridden the 
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same horse a hundred miles within the eighteen hours. 
By noon on the twentieth the word had got across the 
Merrimac, and the boats on their return journey were 
crowded with New Hampshire minute-men. "At dusk," 
Mr. Bancroft writes, "they reached Haverhill ferry, a 
distance of twenty-seven miles, having run rather than 
marched. They halted at Andover only for refresh- 
ments, and, traversing fifty-five miles in less than twenty 
hours, by sunrise on the twenty-first paraded on Cam- 
bridge Common." 

Rhode Island was somewhat more deliberate and, as 
befitted its size, more heedful of its dignity. On the 
twcnty-fifi;h of April the Assembly of the little community 
voted to raise an army of observation which should co- 
operate with the forces of the neighbouring colonies, 
but with a separate ordnance department, and a Com- 
mander-in-Chief of its own. If they were bent on a 
policy of isolation and punctiliousness they had chosen 
the wrong man to have charge of their ti'oops in the 
field. Nathaniel Greene was a bom soldier, and had in 
him the material for making the sort of general under 
whom other bom soldiers desire to fight. For years 
past he would leave his ordinary occupations, if for no- 
thing else, in order to be present at any review where 
a score of militia companies were being put through 
their exercises together. He had been seen, in a coat 
and hat of Quaker fasiiion, watching the regulars on the 
Common at Boston, and buying treatises on the Military 
Art at the booksellers. \\Tien he arrived in camp he 
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found his troops lukewann for the cause, and in a state 
of disdpline demanding on his part capabilities of a 
higher order than could be acquired out of a drill-book. 
But before many weeks were over he had them thor- 
oughly in hand, and he showed himself as eager to 
obey as he was competent to corainand. When Wash- 
ington was placed by Congress at the head of the Con- 
tinental army, the Assembly of Rhode Island got the 
better of their passion for independent action; and 
Greene had the satisfaction of placing himself and his 
contingent at the disposal of one who, as the captain of 
a citizen army, would have stood a comparison after the 
manner of Plutarch with any of those heroes of anti- 
quity whose histories Greene had so long and so lovingly 
studied. 

The army of New England — for such it was, and 
such, by whatever title it might be called, it remained 
until the fate of New England was finally and irrevocably 
decided — soon attained a strength of sixteen thousand 
men. Of these Connectiait furnished two thousand three 
hundred, New Hampshire and Rhode Island between 
them about as many, and Massachusetts the rest. On 
the morning after the fight General Heath, before he 
handed over the command, took measures to provide a 
first meal for the assembled multitude. "All the eatables 
in the town of Cambridge, which could be spared, were 
collected for breakfast, and the college kitchen and 
utensils procured for cooking. Some carcasses of beef 
and pork, prepared for the Boston market, were ob- 
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lained; and a large (luantity of ship-bread, said to belong 
to the British Navy, was taken."* Such were the 
foundations of a commissariat system which, as long as 
Boston was the seat of war, kept itself on a level with 
the reputation of that well-fed neighbourhood. The 
organisation of the army in all other departments was 
loose and primitive, but, until the British garrison should 
become nnmerous enough again to take the ofTensive, 
not inefficient. The Congress of Massachusetts had 
nominated General Artemas Ward to command their 
forces; and the superior officers from the other colonies 
copied his orders of the day, and yielded hira as much 
obedience as he cared to exact, which was very little. 
He was old and ill; unable to get on horseback; and 
quite willing to leave to his energetic and enthusiastic 
brigadiers the responsibihty of guarding their own fronts 
when once he had allotted to them their posts in the 
line of investment. 

Elementary as were their warlike arrangements, tho 
Americans presented a formidable appearance when 
viewed from behind the intrenchments opposite. Many 
of them were dressed in the working clothes which they 
had been wearing when the alarm reached thero iai 
their fields and villages; and they were officered by' 
tradesmen, and mechanics, and graziers who differed 
little ftv^ra those of their own class in Europe, except 
that they esteemed themselves as good as people who 
had been brought up to do nothing. But that levy of 
* Heath's Memoirs: April, 1775. 
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dvilians had already vindicated their claim to be treated 
strict conformity to the laws and even the 
courtesies of war, as if they had been so many thousand 
white-coated Frenchmen, with a Marshal to command 
them and with Dukes and Marquises for their colonels. 
Gage soon discovered that, when he wanted anything 
from the colonists, he would have to ask for it civilly. 
After a long negotiation with the authorities of the 
popular party he concluded an agreement under which 
all inhabitants of Boston who, when the siege com- 
menced, found themselves on what they considered the 
wrong side of the wall, might pass from town to country 
(or, as the case might be, from country to town,) and 
take their chattels with them. Early in June the 
Americans obtained a practical recognition of their rights 
as combatants in the shape of an exchange of prisoners; 
and the occasion was lacking in none of the compliments 
and hospitalities with which the chivalry of warfare has, 
time out of mind, invested that ceremony. The event 
was the more grateful to men of honour in both camps 
because it led to the final extinction of a singularly dis- 
creditable calumny. The London Gazette, in an official 
account of the affair of the nineteenth of April, informed 
the world that the provincials had scalped the wounded. 
When the English who had been captured were restored 
to their regiments they all, officers and men, were warm 
in their expresssions of gratitude for the kindness they 
had met with, and the tenderness with which they had 
been nursed; for very few of them had been takao.^^- 
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hurt * From that day forward nothing more was heard 
of a fable very unlike anything which, before or since, 
has appeared in a military despatch written in our 
language. The Americans, if they had been on the 
watch for a grievance, might with some plausibility have 
put forward counter-charges; because, when a force loses 
more killed than wounded, there is ground for supposing 
that rough things were done by the enemy. But they 
knew that hand-to-hand fighting is a rude and blind 
business; they were satisfied by having so quickly con- 
quered the respect of their redoubtable adversary; and 
their complacency was not diminished by the indigna- 
tion which these mutual amenities excited in the Boston 
Tories, who had devoutly believed in all the vaunts that 
Gage had ever uttered about his fixed determination 
never to treat with rebels. 

The hour was at hand when the title of the Ameri- 
cans to rank as belligerents was to be severely tested. 
In the early summer reinforcements from home raised 

* An antidote to die calumny was not long in reaching England. 
In the June number of the Gentleman's Magazine there appeared a 
statement by a Lieutenant of the King's own regiment. "I was 
wounded," he says, " at the attack of the bridge, and am now treated 
with the greatest humanity, and taken all possible care of, by the 
Provincials at Medford." Gage was expressly told that his own 
surgeons might come out and dress the wounded; but there was no 
need of it, for they were admirably doctored. A soldier's wife wrote 
home on the 2nd of May; "My husband was wounded and taken 
prisoner : but they use him well, and I am striving to get to him, as 
he is very dangerous. My husband is now lying in one of their 
hospitals, at a place called Cambridge. I hear my husband's leg is 
broke, and my heart is broke." 
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the British garrison to seventeen battalions of infantry, 
and five companies of artilJery. Gage had now at his 
disposition a force half as large again as the army which 
triumphed at Culloden, and four times more numerous 
than the regular troops who crushed the rising of our 
Western counties at Sedgemoor. On the twenty-fifth of 
May the Cerberus arrived with the Major-Gene rals on 
board. They disembarked under a fire of epigrams 
which their number, taken in conjunction with the name 
of the three-headed monster afler whom their ship was 
called, suggested to those Boston wits who had read 
Virgil, or at anyrate a classical dictionary. It was an 
evil day for Gage when Burgoyne landed; for the faults 
and the merits of that officer combined to make him as 
dangerous a subordinate as ever a commander was 
afflicted with. Inventive and enterprising, and undeni- 
ably gallant, he had obtained just enough military 
celebrity to turn his head, and to tempt him through 
into disloyalty towards his chief Before 
leaving London he had been admitted, among other 
guests, to the weekly dinner of the Cabinet. He was 
impressed by the absurdity of pretending to do the 
secret business of the State in "so numerous and motley 
1 company;" but he had made excellent use of his op- 
portunities for his own personal advantage. He had 
succeeded in estabhshing relations with great men, and 
1 on the way to greatness, no one of whom was fiiHy 
aware how intimate Burgoyne was with the others. As 
I soon as he was ashore at Bo'stcm \it *> 
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respondence with Lord Rochford, who was a Secretary 
of State, and Lord George Germaine, who seemed likely 
to become one; with Lord Dartmouth, with the Military 
Secretary of the Horseguards, and above all with the 
Prime Minister. Burgoyne's voluminous but always vivid 
and interesting letters, the burden of which was a search- 
ing exposure of Gage's mistakes, ruined that officer in 
the judgment of his employers, and remain on record 
to destroy his chance of passing in the eyes of posterity 
as an unfortunate rather than an incapable commander. 
But, however full Burgoyne's sheet might be with com- 
ments upon his chief's blundering strategy, there always 
was a comer kept for the demands of self-interest. 
When addressing a Minister, or anyone who had the 
ear of a Minister, the persuasive Major-General never 
failed to insist on the paltry nature of his own present 
functions as compared with his abilities and antecedents; 
and implored that he might be recalled to England for 
the purpose of giving the Cabinet, by word of mouth, 
information and advice which he could not venture to 
set down in writing. 

That which was reported about Gage to Downing 
Street was a grave matter for him; but his fame suffered 
still more from the compositions which his eloquent sub- 
ordinate prepared for publication, at his request and 
in his name. Proud of his soldiership, Burgoyne rated 
himself higher yet in his character as an author. His 
most ambitious literary efforts belonged to the leisure 
of a later period in his life, when there was no further 
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demand for the services of his unlucky sword. Up to 
1775 he had achieved nothing more durable than pro- 
logues and epilogues; and, as his highest flight, he had 
prepared an operatic version of "As You Like It." One 
quatrain will suffice as a specimen of the adaptation. 

Who WHS the man that amick the deer? 
The badge of triumph let him wear. 
Round the haunch of the noble prey 
Hail him, hail him, lord of the day! 

But Burgoyne was as much in love with his pen as if 
he had written the original comedy. That pen he row 
placed at the disposal of his superior in command. His 
style, excellent in a letter, became artiiicial in a stale- 
paper, and had in it a touch of rhodomontade fatally 
uusuited to documents which dealt with bnrning ques- 
tions at a time of almost unexampled seriousness. On 
the twelfth of June General Gage issued a proclamation 
denounciiig the rebels who, "with a preposterous parade 
of military arrangement affected to hold the royal army 
besieged;" assuring "the infatuated multitude" that he 
did not bear the sword in vain; declaring martial law; 
offering pardon to such as would lay down their arms, 
and "stand distinct and separate from the parricides of 
the constitution;" but excepting from that pardon, under 
any condition whatsoever, Samuel Adams and John 
Hancock. No manifesto was ever worse adapted to 
I the taste of its intended readers, except perhaps the 
[ celebrated address to the French nation in the year 
1 1792 which earned for the Duke of Brunswick s 
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in literature as the most unsuccessful of royaJ authors. 
The minute and affectionate care which evidently had 
been bestowed on the task of polishing each of the 
bloodthirsty sentences in Gage's proclamation sug- 
gested to the patriots that it had been prompted by 
the devil; but as a matter of fact it was drafted by 
Burgoyne who, except on paper, was as humane a man 
as lived. And so it came to pass that Gage, after all 
the disasters which overtook him on account of his being 
exceedingly dull, contrived to saddle himself with the 
additional curse of a reputation for pretentious and mis- 
placed cleverness. 



Burgoyne was on surer ground when he was ex- 
posing to Cabinet Ministers the defects and dangers of 
the military situation. He and his two colleagues were 
filled with surprise and shame by the state of matters 
which they found at Boston. These paladins of the 
great war, accustomed to drive the enemy whenever and 
wherever they met him, were greeted by the news that 
a British force, as large as any which had ever taken 
the field in America, was blockaded in its quarters by 
an army of whose existence they had never even heard 
until that moment The town on the land side, Burgoyne 
wrote, was invested by a rabble in arms flushed with 
success and insolence, who had advanced their sentries 
within pistol-shot of the royal outposts. The servants 
of the Crown, and their well-wishers among the civil 
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population, were lost in a stupefaction of anger, bewilder- 
ment, and despondency. All passes which led to the 
mainland were closely beleaguered; and, even if the 
hostile lines were forced, the British were not in a con- 
dition to make a forward movemeni. Ere ad- waggons, 
hospital-carriages, sumpter-horses, and artillery- horses 
were wanting. The magazines had been left unfiumshed; 
the mihtary chest was empty; and there was no money 
in the town. Our troops were unpaid, and our officers 
could not get Iheir bills cashed at any sacrifice. Even 
the five hundred pounds apiece, which his Majesty pro- 
mised that his Major-Generals should receive on their 
arrival, were not forthcoming. And all this at a time 
when, (so Burgoyne declared with a pathos which soared 
above statistics,) a pound of fresh mutton could only be 
bought for its weight in gold. For the apathy and de- 
jection which prevailed among mihtary people had 
gained the sister service. The royal ships lay idle and 
helpless, expecting from day to ds^' to he cannonaded 
at their moorings. The crews of the rebeJ whale-boats 
had cleared off the sheep and cattle from the neigh- 
bouring islands; had burned a British schooner under 
the very eyes of the Admiral; and had carried away 
her gUBS to arm their own batteries. When those 
batteries opened fire, there would be witnessed the 
most singular and shameful event in the history of the 
world, — a paltry skirmish, (for Lexington was nothing 
more,) "inducing results as rapid and dcdave as the 
battle of Pharsalia; and Ihe colours of the fleet and 
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army of Great Britain, without a conflict, kicked out 
America." 

The writing was classical, after the model of Ji 
rather than of Julius Ctesar. But the sentiments 
those of a soldier; and Bui^oyne took no pains to hidt 
them in any company. He exclaimed to the firsi 
colonist whom he met, in the course of a talk which' 
served the purpose of the modem mterview of dis- 
embarkation; "Let us get in, and we will soon find 
elbow-room." The saying caught the popular ear, and 
the time was not far distant when its author learned 
his cost that it is more easy to coin a phrase than to 
recall it from circulation. The lie of the country was 
such that Burgoyne's expression exactiy represented the 
necessities of the hour. To North and South of the 
peninsula of Boston, separated from the town in each 

; by some five hundred yards of salt water, two 
headlands of the same conformation and size as the 
peninsula itself ran out into the bay. * If Gage made 
play with his elbows he would sweep the heights of 
Dorchester on his left, hand, and the heights above 
Charlestown on his right. His subordinates insisted 
that he should exert himself As soon as there was a 
prospect of fighting under leaders whom it was an 

* All localities menuoneii in the text may be idi^nlilied in , 
map of "Boston and its Environs" at ihe end of Vol. L, re- 
produced from lie Atlas accompanying Maishall's Li/f of WashtHg- 1 
ion, piiblishetl at Philaddphia in 1804. The map has been partially I 
coloured, and a certain mimber of additional places marked, forpiir- f 
poses of elucidation. 
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honour to follow, the army recovered its spirits, and, 
of all the disagreeahle sensations which had affected it, 
retained none except resentmenL "I wish the Ameri- 

i may he brought to a sense of their duty. One 
good drubbing, which I long to give them, might have 
a good effect towards it." That was how Captain 
Harris, a yonng man of spirit, with a great future be- 
fore him, (for he died Lord Harris of Seringapatam,) 
wrote home on the twelfth of June; and by every packet 
which sailed for England such lettere were being posted 
by the score. 

Gage and his advisers, with sound judgment, deter- 
mined to begin by occupying the heights of Dorchester. 
The promontory which lay to the South was of the two 
the more accessible to the Americans; and, if they suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves there, it would be a 
more tenable post and a more formidable menace to 
the garrison of Boston. But the earlier operations in 
a civil war are dictated rather by human nature than 
by strategic principles; and the dash of battle, when it 
arose, broke out in an unexpected quarter. The moral 
forces at work in the Colonial and in the British camps 
were not dissimilar. General Ward, like General Gage 
and with much better reason, would have preferred to 
strengthen his defences and stay quiet behind them; but 
he too had brigadiers who were bent upon action. An 
American council of war debated the proposal to seize 
and fortify the heights of Charlestown. Ward was 
against the plan, and Warren also; for it was a. ojigstisw. 
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of poliqr and not of valour. But Putnam toc^ the other 
side, on grounds which were characteristic of the man. 
The operation in his view was so critical, and the posi- 
tion so exposed, that the British would be irresistibly 
tempted to attack under circumstances which might be 
trusted to bring out the strongest points of the colonists, 
"^rhe Americans," he said, "are not afraid of their 
heads, though very much afraid of their legs. If you 
cover these, they will fight forever." Even such a quali- 
fied species of courage was a great deal to demand fiTom 
men who had never been drilled to hold up their heads, 
and whose legs had hitherto been chiefly employed in 
walking between the plough handles. But Putnam, if 
anyone, knew the best and the worst which could be 
expected from his countrymen at the stage of militaiy 
discipline to which they had then attained. His opinion 
carried weight in a quarter where, at that portion of the 
Revolution, the ultimate decision lay. On the fifteenth 
of June the Committee of Safety of the Massachusetts 
Congress unanimously resolved to advise the Council of 
War that possession of the hill called Bunker's Hill in 
Charlcstown should be securely kept, and defended by 
suflicicnt forces. 

Next evening twelve hundred New Englanders were 
paraded on Cambridge Common, and listened to the 
President of Harvard College while he invoked the 
divine blessing on an enterprise the nature of which 
was still a secret for almost all his hearers. They were 
under the command of Colonel Prescott, who was old 
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enough to have served at Cape Breton, where he had 
exhibited qualities which procured him the offer from 
the British military authorities of a commission in the 
regular army. When, night fell the expedition started; 
the Colonel in front, and carts filled with intrenching- 
tools following in the rear. The men had their weapons, 
their blankets, and one day's rations; loose powder in 
their horns, but not very much of it; and in their 
pouches bullets which they had cast themselves. Even 
so they had plenty to carry. Their equipment was de- 
scribed by a lieutenant of the Royal Marines; a corps 
which, after its usual custom, contrived next day to get 
a very near view of the enemy. Both officers and 
soldiers, this gentleman wrote, wore their own clothes; 
nor did he see any colours to their regiments. Their 
firelocks seemed unwieldy, and some were of quite extra- 
ordinary length; but the men, he remarked, were mostly 
robust and larger than the English. It must be re- 
membered, too, that the clumsy gun was an old friend, 
with whose good and bad qualities they were intimately 
acquainted; which they preferred even to an elegant 
Tower musket, weighing only fifteen pounds without the 
bayonet, so long as there was somethmg in front of them 

1 which to rest their barrel. 

Prescolt made his way by the aid of dark lanterns 

'Cr Bunker's Hill, which at the highest point rose but 

hundred and ten feet above the level of the sea. He 
'3»alted his men further to the eastward on a still lower 

lur of the same upland. They looked straight down 
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ordinary speed. When day broke, — and on the se«i 

Lleenlh of June it was not long in appearing, — -the roW 

lliog walch on the British vessels discovered an intreoi 

CiDCnt six feet high where overnight there had beeij 

smooth pasture. The ships, and the guns ashore, d 

centraled their fire upon the little redoubt, which in 

turcd fifty yards on its longest face. The noise < 

_ terrific, for Ihe part of the squadron which was engag 

I carried eighty cannon on a broadside; and, as the fd 

\ noon went on, the flood-tide brought with it sere 

floating batteries which took up their position witl 

easy range, The Americans, who had not the mei 

of replying, liked it little at first; but Prescott, on I 

. pretence lliat he wanted a better point of view fh 

which to superintend his people as they worked ina 

the wall, sauntered round the top of the parapet, givj 

directions where to place the gun-plat forms, and banti 

ing those who were not as handy with the saw as iS 

iiad been with the shovel. A royal General notic 

him in his blue coat and three-cornered hat, and asfc 

whether he would fight. The person to whom, as 
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happened, the Englisman applied for his information 
was Prescotfs own brother-in-law; who asseverated with 
3 great oath that on that point he would answer in the 
affirmative for his kinsman. More quietly worded hut 
sincere and eager testimony with regard to the part 
played by Prescott was given in much later years by 
David How of Haverhill in Massachusetts. How had 
been currying leather in a small way before he joined 
the American army in 1775, and was stil! currying 
leather on a large scale in 184Z. A few months before 
his death the old man was asked about his experiences 
inside the Redoubt. "I tell ye," he cried, "that if it 
had not been for Colonel Prescott diere would have been 
no fight. He was all night and all the morning talking 
to the soldiers and moving about with his sword among 
them in such a way that they all felt like fight." 

If the cannonade had driven the Americans from 
their works there would have been bitter disappoint- 
ment in the British garrison. Something was said at 
headquarters about landing a force on Charlestown 
Neck, and so taking the colonists in the rear. Some- 
thing was said about starving them into surrender by 
stationing gunboats on either flank of the isthmus, which 
was only a hundred yards in breadth and had no pro- 
tection against a cross-fire. One or the other of the 
two courses would have been tactically correct, and 
our officers owed it to their military conscience to make 
a pretence of discussing them; but neither the generals 
nor the army were in a mood to wait To win without. 
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fighting had no attraction for men who on the last 
occasion had fought without winning. Our troops were 
eager to try conclusions at the earliest moment, and 
under difficulties which would enable them to show 
their mettle. As soon as it was known that there were 
fortifications to attack, the resolution to approach them 
in front was automatic and all but unanimous. By one 
o'clock of the day four entire regiments, and twenty 
companies of grenadiers and light infantry, had landed 
on the extreme East of the peninsula, to the North of 
Charlestown. Howe, who was in command, after care- 
fully inspecting the ground in face of him, sent back the 
barges for reinforcements and ordered his men to take 
their dinner. In a couple of hours the flotilla returned 
with two more battalions. The assaulting force was now 
between two thousand and twenty-five hundred strong; 
and soldiers more full of heart, and in more gallant 
trim, had never stepped over the gunwale of a boat on- 
to soil which they meant to make their own. 

It was high time for the Americans also to demand 
help from their main army. Some of the officers in 
the redoubt thought it their duty to go even further, 
and urged Prescott to claim that those companies whidi 
had borne the labour of the night, and the strain of 
the bombardment, should be relieved by other troops. 
Not a few of the minute-men, as inexperienced soldiers 
will, had left their bread and meat behind them. There 
was no water to be had, and the heat was stifling. But 
Prescott would have none of it. The men might be 
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hungry and thirsty, and had already done a double 
turn of duty; but they had become accustomed to 
cannon-baJls and, when it came to bullets, might be 
■ trusted better than any newcomers to defend the forti- 
fications which llieir own hands had raised. Those 
fortiiications consisted of the redoubt, and a breastwork 
extending a hmidred yards towards the left of the 
position. From the end of the breastwork to the North 
shore of the peninsula the country was open. On that 
side the British overlapped and threatened Prescott's 
fiank; and he accordingly told off a detachment of Con- 
necticut militia to occupy the vacant interval. They 
were soon joined there by a fine Massachusetts regiment, 
which came fresh from camp; and the combined force 
stationed themselves along the foot of Bunker's Hill, 
well to the rear of the redoubt. They were covered by a 
low fence, stone below and rails above, the interstices 
of which they had stuffed with piles of hay. A poor 
defence against musketry, and none whatever against 
cannon, at all events it marked the line which they 
meant to hold. It was a bulwark much of the same 
.character as that behind which their descendants stood 
Son the Cemetery hill at Gettysburg. 

When the fight began, the colonists mustered fifteen 
hundred men; quite as many, if all present stood their 
Iground, as could be effectively employed along a front 
^Irf less than seven hundred paces. They had six 
jcannon; atid generals ia pieniy, though none to spare, 
day on which good example could not be 

Tht Amtriean R£Belutiaw. It. ^^ 
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too abundant The military etiquette prevailing in thi 
American lines was not yet rigid enough to prohibit ai 
officer of rank from taking part in an operation outside I 
the precincts of his own command. Seth Pomeroy had I 
borrowed a mount from the Coram an der-in-Chief; bu 
the cannon-fire which raked Charlestown Neck was s 
hot that he did not conceive himself justiiied in risking I 
an animal not his own property. His person, however, 
belonged to himself; so he walked across the isthmus 
and up to the rail-fence, where he was received witli 
cheers, and pro\-ided with a musket Putnam, who had 
horses of his own and never spared them, was 1 
during the course of the afternoon in every comer of 
the field. Wherever he might be, he took his share of 
the danger, and a great deal more than his share of 
the responsibility which was going a-begging. Warren, 
the evening before, had been in the Chair of the Massa- 
chusetts Congress; and he now came on to the ground 
with a bad headache, which was soon to be cured. 
Like everybody else on that day, he fell in with Putnam, 
and asked him where would be the crisis of the battle. 
Putnam directed him to the redoubt; and, when he 
showed himself within the enclosure, Prescott greeted 
him warmly and offered him the command. But Warren 
refused to take over a trust which had hitherto been a 
admirably discharged, and assured those who were 
within hearing of him that he was only one of two 
thousand who were marching to their assistance. Add I 
thereupon, as a first instalment of the promised reinforce- 1 
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ments, he placed himself gun in hand among the marks- 
men who lined the wall. 

He was just in time. At three o'clock the second 
British detachment landed, and Howe at once proceeded 
to the business of the afternoon. He briefly and frankly 
explained to his men the situation of the army, which 
nothing could save except a victory. "I shall not," he 
told them, "desire one of you to go a step further than 
where I go myself;" and, whatever the case might have 
been where it was a promise to his constituents, when 
Howe spoke as a soldier he acted up to what he said. 
He then marched straight at the rail-fence, with the 
grenadiers and the light infantry behind him. The 
Marines and the. Forty-seventh Regiment advanced 
upon the redoubt; while the breastwork was assaulted 
by the Forty-third and the Fifty-second, ^numbers which 
are indissolubly linked in the memory of those who 
have studied on Napier's pages the story of the Light 
Division in the Peninsular War. Such military rhetorip 
as was employed by the American leaders was of the 
most practical character; and up to the very last mo- 
ment they were exhorting their fieople to aim low, to 
fire at the handsome coats, and above ail to wait so 
long that there couid be no mistake between one uniform 
and another. 

The American artillery was badly served, for reasons 

which it subsequently required a couple of court-martials 

! ,to explain for the benefit of those who exacted too 

|:inuch from the sdentific department of a raw aimy. 
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On the other hand, the round shot which had been 
brought across the bay did not fit the British field 
pieces; and the officer in charge pronounced the ground 
in his firont so soft that they could not be driven up 
within range for grape. The royal troops moved for- 
ward steadily, but all too slowly. They were burdened 
with full knapsacks; the hay rose above their knees; 
they had fence after fence to cross; and they were al- 
lowed to open fire too soon. The colonists would have 
followed the example; but their commanders were on 
the alert. Putnam, at the rail-fence, threatened to cut 
down the next man who let his gun off without orders; 
and Prescott's officers ran round the top of the parapet 
and kicked up the muzzles of the firelocks. When the 
discharge came at last, the execution done was very 
great The British volleys, delivered with the regularity 
of a full-dress review, were almost disregarded by the 
colonists; who were loading under cover, talking among 
themselves, and arranging to shoot, two or three to- 
gether, at the same officer. "Before the inlrenchments 
were forced," wrote Lieutenant Clarke of the Marines, 
" a man whom the Americans called a Marksman or 
Rifleman was seen standing upon something near three 
feet higher than the rest of the troops, as their hats 
were not visible. This man had no sooner discharged 
one musket than another was handed to him, and con- 
tinued firing in that manner for ten or twelve minutes. 
In that small space of time it is supposed that he could 
not kill or wound less than twenty officers. But he 
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soon paid his tribute; for, upon being noticed, he was 
killed by the Grenadiers of the Royal Welsh Fuzileers," 
The attack fared badly in evrty quarter of the field. 
"Our light infantry," another army letter relates, "were 
served up in companies against the grass fence. Most 
of our grenadiers and light infantry, the moment of 
presenting themselves, lost three fourths, and many nine 
tenths of their men. Some had only eight and nine 
men a company left; some only three, four, and five."* 
Ten minutes, or it might be fifteen, of such work, (for 
no one present had the curiosity to take the time,) 
showed the British leaders that the position could not 
be carried then; and the less resolute among them al- 
ready doubted whether it could be carried at all. The 
assaulting force retreated; and Howe, with the com- 
posure of a man who had more than once been in 
affairs which began ill and ended to his satisfaction, 
rallied and re-formed his troops as soon as he had with- 
drawn them out of gun-shoL 

The British advanced a second time in the same 
style as before. The men were still overloaded. Again 
they came on firing. Their opponents noticed and ad- 
mired the deliberation with which they stepped over the 
bodies of their fallen comrades; for the acclivity lead- 
ing up to the American lines, (as was said of the face 
of the hill between Hougoumont and La Haye Sainte 
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by one who had been at Badajos, * already resembled 
rather a breach after an assault than a portion of a 
field of battle. The colonists this time did not pull a 
trigger until the British van was within forty yards, and 
then aimed at the waist-belts. A continuous stream of 
flashes poured forth along the whole extent of the in- 
trenchments, from the instant that the word was given 
to fire until the ground in front was cleared of all ex- 
cept the dead and wounded. The British officers, 
utterly regardless of everything but their duty, urged the 
men forward with voice and sword-hUt; and, where no 
officers were lelt, the oldest privates placed themselves 
in charge of the half sections which represented what 
once had been companies. Howe, on the morning of 
Quebec, had stood with twenty-four others in a forlorn 
hope on the heights of Abraham; but he was more 
alone now. He had twelve officers, naval and military, 
in his personal staff at Bunker's Hill; and, soon or late, 
they were all shot down. Outside the works no one 
could live; and it was evident, almost from the first, 
that on this occasion likewise no one could penetrate 
within them. The British regiments once more fell back 
to the landing-place; a repulsed and disordered but, 10 
their honour be it spoken, not a disorganised or a routed. 
army. 

For they had that in them which raised them to 

the level of a feat of arms to which it is not easy, and 

" Diary of a Cavalry Offictr, fLJeutenant Colonel Tomkiiison,) 
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perhaps not even possible, to recall a parallel. Awful 
as was the slaughter of Albuera, the contest was even- 
tually decided by a body, however scanty, of fresh 
troops. The cavalry which pierced the French centre 
at Blenheim had been hotly engaged but, for the most 
part, had not been worsted. But at Bunker's Hill every 
corps had been broken; every corps had been decimated 
several times over; and yet the same battalions, or what 
was left of them, a third time mounted that fatal slope 
with the intention of staying on the summit. * Howe 
had learned his lesson, and perceived that he was deal- 
ing with adversaries whom it required something besides 
the manceuvres of the parade ground to conquer. And 
to conquer, then and there, he was steadfastly resolved, 
in spite of the opposition which respectfully indeed, but 
quite openly, made itself heard around him. He 
ordered the men to unbuckle and lay down their knap- 
sacks, to press forward without shooting, and to rely on 
the bayonet alone until they were on the inner side of 
the wall. He confined himself to a mere demonstration 
against the retired angle within which the rail-fence was 
situated, and instructed all his colunuis to converge 
upon the breastwork and the redoubt. He insisted 
that the artillery, swamp or no swamp, should be 
planted where they could sweep the fortification with an 

* Howe was reinforced by four hundred additional Mmines in 
the course of the engageineot. But, so far aa is known, every regi- 
ment which took port in the earlier attacks went forward the third 
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enfilading fire. Howe was loyally obeyed, and ably 
seconded. The officers who had remonstrated willi 
him for proposing to send the troops to what they d^ 
scribed as downright butchery, when they were infomied 
of his decision returned quietly to their posts, and 
showed by their behaviour that in protesting against 
any farther bloodshed they had been speaking for the 
sake of their soldiers and not of themselves. General 
Clinton had assumed the command of the left wing, 
and was prepared to lead it into action. From across 
the water he had perceived two regiments standing 
about in confusion on the beach. He threw himself 
into a boat, revived their courage, re-arranged their 
ranks, and placed himself far enough in their front for 
everyone to see how an old aide-de-camp of the fighting 
Prince of Brunswick stepped up a glacis. 

It detracted nothing from the merit of the British 
that their undertaking was less desperate than they were 
aware of. They advanced for the third lime in the 
stem belief that the position was held by a force 
superior in numbers to their own, and amply provided 
with everything which the defence required. But the 
case was otherwise. Behind the intrenchments few had 
bayonets; and, what was a much more serious matter, 
the powder-horns were empty. On the very eve of the 
last assault, by opening some cannon cartridges, Prescott 
contrived to supply his garrison with a couple of 
rounds a man, and bade them not to waste a kernel of 
it Now was the moment for the arrival of those thoa- 
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sands whom Wairen had announced to be on the way; 
but they were on the way still, and not very many ever 
reached their destination. The resuh was largely due 
I the absence of a mihtary system, which it remained 
for a younger brain than General Ward's to create, and 
a stronger hand than his to impose upon that civihan 
army. The Commander-in-Chief never left his house; 
he had not the staff officers to convey his orders; and 
those orders were given too late.* Plenty of troops 
marched, but they did not start betunes. When they 
reached the skirts of the battle they found no one 
with full powers to tell them where to go, and to see 
that they got there;- — a circumstance the more serious 
because the conditions of the conflict were such that 
undisputed authority and responsible supervision were 
as much needed in the rear of the army as on the 
fighting front. 

Burgoyne had watched the track of Clinton's boat 
with much the same feelings as those of FitzEustace 
when he saw Blount plunge into the milie at Flodden. 
"For my part," (thus he grumbled to one of his eminent 

* In Colond Stark's regiment, when the word came lo turn out 
from their quartets, "each man received a gill cup full of powder, 
fifteen balls, and one flint. After this the cartridges were to be 
made up, and this occasioned much delay." And yet they were the 
first to arrive of all the reinforcements. 

The ammunition was prepared in camp by the soldiers. David 
How of Haverhill has left a military diaty curiously attractive by ite 
meagre simplidty. "I have been a Running Ball all day;" he says 
on one occasion. "I went to prospech hill after I had done my 
Stint Roiuiing Ball." 
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a>rrespondents,) "the inferiority of my station left 
an almost useless spectator, for my whole business 1^ 
in presiding during part of the action over a cannon- 
ade." But, in truth, he could not have been more use- 
fully occupied. The fire of his batteries, though 
distant to be very murderous, had a more decisive 
fluence on the fate of the day than if he had been 
mowing down whole columns of infantry with grape dis- 
charged at point-blank range. To march through a 
tornado of round shot, across a narrow causeway and 
over a bare hill, into a torrent of British bullets which 
had flowed over the heads of those for whom they were 
intended, would have tried old and well-led troops. 
The spectators, who crowded every coign of vantage 
and safety, averred that Charlestown, whose woodoi 
houses were going up to the sky in smoke and flame, 
added to the grandem' of the panorama. But that 
spectacle did not increase the attractions of the East 
end of the peninsula to those who approached it in die 
character of actors in the scene. Prescott had shown 
his good sense when he pronounced that a hungry and 
weary man who had endured a cannonade was worth 
more than any newcomer, however well he might have 
slept and breakfasted. Some of the regimental leaders 
missedtheir way. Others showed hesitation, and heard 
of it afterwards to their disadvantage. Many of the 
privates sought shelter after the undignified fashion, or 
an excuse for retiring in the disingenuous pretexts, 
which have been known even among professional 
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armies on some of liie most famous daj^ in history. 
They straggled, and dispersed themselves behind rocks, 
hay-cocks, and apple-trees; or they went back in large 
groups around any of their comrades who happeued to 
lie wounded. A captain of Connecticat militia noticed 
that, when he crossed the top of the hUl, there was not 
one company except his own in any kind of order, al- 
though three battalions had started from camp at or 
about the same moment. Those battahons might have 
behaved very differentJy if the familiar figure of their 
own Genera] of brigade or division had been there to 
condua them throagb the zone of panic into the less 
intolerable ordea! of actual combal. Putnam., in the 
Ehort intervals between the atta;is, gallopped back to 
do what he could. His exertions, however, were neces- 
sarily intermittent, and his title to command in some 
cases was disputed and denied. Part of the reserves 
advanced as far as the rail-fence, and did the good 
service which might be ei:pected of men who found 
Ihemsdves at their posts because the\- wanted to be 
there, and not liecanse lhey were told lo go; but the 
bnmt of the last onset mainly fell upon those who had 
been on the spot from the very first. Sooner or later, 
and for the most pari all too late, four thousand of the 
colonial troops passed over Charlestown Neck; but in 
the opinion of Washington the Americans actually en- 
gaged at any one period of tlie day did not exceed fit 
teen hondred. 

The iiquucbons both of Pnescott and of Howe were 
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observed to the letter. Our people came on without dis- 
charging a shot, and it is hardly too much to say thai 
every American bullet told. The front rank of the 
British went down close to the wall, and then those who 
came behind them were not long in going over it. In 
another moment the whole South side of the redoubt 
was bristling with bayonets; while, with their bactcs set 
against the opposite parapet, those colonists who had a 
pinch of powder remaining fired it off at the closest 
quarters. And then all was over. Without lead or 
steel, resistance would have been impossible even against 
soldiers of a very inferior sort to those who now were 
scrambling across the earthworks by hundreds. It was 
at this point of the battle that the Fifth Fusiliers were 
pronounced by a high authority to have "behaved the 
best, and suffered the most;" which was already an old 
story with that glorious regiment Captain Harris, the 
young fellow who had been so keen to fight, was one of 
them; and when he was carried off the field to be tre- 
panned. Lord Rawdon, no bad substitute, succeeded him 
in the command of his company. Among the foremost 
was Major Pitcaim,^ — the officer who at sunrise on the 
nineteenth of April had given the word to fire on 
Lexington Common, and whose noble and amiable dis- 
position has been scrupulously recognised by American 
historians. He had been wounded twice before in the 
course of the afternoon; and he now died with four 
baUs in his body, having spcaV 'ms \a.\.ei,\ btaatt iai 
calling on his men to show -Nba-t 'i^^e 'N^soMisa 
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do.* Other gallant leaders at Bunker's Hill, after 
seeing the battle through, fell in the very moment of 
success. Colonel Abercrombie, who had charge of the 
Grenadiers, was taken down to the boats mortally 
hurt, and feverishly entreating his comrades not to 
hang his old friend Ritnam, because he was a brave 
fellow. 

Whatever foohsh and wrong things had been written 
or spoken before the event there was no cruelty, and no 
want of chivalry, between adversaries who had looked 
so close in each other's eyes. Within the circuit of the 
rampart the garrison left more dead than wounded upon 
the ground. But the first few minutes after an escalade 
cannot be regulated by the laws of a tournament; and 
determined men who resist to the last do so with the 
knowledge that they must take their chance of what will 
happen while blood is hot and the issue still doubtful. 
The wonder was that so many of the defenders went off 
alive and free. But the dry loose earth rose in clouds 
of dust, and in rear of the redoubt the intermingled 
throng of friends and foes was so dense that the British 
did not venture to fire. Prescott walked quietly through 

* A youth □amed Oldfield, who bad attadied himself to Fitcaim, 
also received two wounds; but he lived to Hg^t again, and often 
■gain, by sea and land as an oSicer in the famous corps with which 
At Bunker's Hill he bad served as a voluDt£er. Fourteen years 
afterwards, at St. Jean d'Acre, he was interred in ihe trenches by 
the French, with his sword upon him, as a mark of esteEia «»& ■a^ 
roiratioa; and Napoleon, when a pvisonei: on.\ioBiii. "iit NdtIH-hth.- 
6er^rid, spoke to the Marine ol&ccrs ot \as ciAiaCTeo.Tiari '4^£«,t. 
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the tumult, parrying thrusts with his sword, much as his 
grandson's narrative describes Hernando Cortes on a 
certain day in the Great Square of Mexico. Thirty of 
his people were picked up by the British, badly injured 
though still living, aud were not claimed as prisoners in 
the despatches. On no occasion has it been more 
signally proved than at Bunker's Hill how all but im- 
possible it is to capture those who do not wish to sur- 
render.* 

It would have gone harder with the men from the 
fortification if the men at the rail-fence had behaved 
less stoutly. They stood until the retiring garrison had 
passed beyond the right of their line. Then they gave 
ground with a coolness and deliberation most creditable 
to young troops whose flank had been turned, and who 
were now learning that the first ten minutes of a retreat 
are sometimes more dangerous than the whole of a 
battle. For when the American array had disentangled 
itself from the mass of enemies, and presented a clear 
and safe mark, the worst moment of the day began. 
The volleys of the British infantry, and the salvoes from 
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guage which came perilously near a breach of the jule 
against swearing in the Military Regulations of Massa- 
chusetts, adjured the colonists to make a stand and 
give them one shot more. Pomeroy, without a sword, 
but with a broken musket in his hand which did as 
well, took upon himself to see that his younger country- 
men marched steadily past the point of danger. Warren 
never left the redoubt; for he fell where he had fought, 
and he was buried where he had fallen; a bright figure, 
passing out of an early chapter of the great story as 
mjexpectedly and irrevocably as Mercutio from the 
play.* Pomeroy lamented that on. a day when Warren, 
— ardent, hopeful, and eloquent,- — had fallen, he him- 
self, "old and useless," escaped unhurt He had not 
long to wait. Having resigned his post of Brigadier- 
General, for which he no longer felt himself fit, Pomeroy 
became a regimental officer and, with his seventy years 
upon him, went campaigning in the Jerseys. A course 
of bivouacs brought him a pleurisy; and he died 
for America just as certainly as if, like his young 
friend, he had been shot through the head at Bunker's 
Hill. 

A hundred and fifteen Americans lay dead across 
I the threshold of Iheir country. Their wounded num- 
bered three hundred. Of six American cannon one 



• Massadiuselts CongreBB; June 19, l??S: "Thnt three o'clock 
be assigned for the choice of President of this Congress in the 
room of the Honourable Joseph Warren, supposed to be killed at 
the balUe of Bunker's HilL" 
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was wilh difficulty dragged back to Cambridge; ac 
under the circumstances even that was much. Tl 
British gave their own loss at a thousand and forty, ( 
whom ninety-two bore the King's commission, Thl 
striking disproportion between leaders and followers wa 
due to the gallantry of our officers, and the fatally dii 
criminating aim of the minute-men. It reflected nothia 
whatever upon the conduct of the soldiers. Burgoyn 
indeed, in the first moment of surprise and pity, wrot 
home that the zeal and intrepidity of the commandei 
was ill seconded by the private men, among whoi 
"discipline, not to say courage, was wanting." But i 
after days, when something of the same kind wa 
alleged in the House of Commons, he indignantly refiite 
the charge. It may be presumed that, on thinking i 
over, he arrived at the conclusion that troops who, aft< 
losing three men out of every seven, walked up to th 
hostile intrenchments without breaking step or snappin 
a flint, had earned their day's pay honestly if evi 
soldiers did. 

Our officers had looked for an easy victory, an 
had given much too free an expression to their anticipJ 
tions. When the hour came they did not fight life 
braggarts; and they now manfully admitted that the 
had an adversary with whom it was an honour 1 
measure themselves. "Damn the rebels, they wouli 
not flinch," was a form of words in which the ma 
prejudiced subaltern paid his tribute to the colonist 
And veterans of the royal army unanimously agreed tlii 
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the affair had been more serious than anything which 
they had seen at Minden, or had been told about 
Fontenoy.* A string of chaises and chariots, sent down 
to the water-side by the loyahsts of the City, filed slowly 
back through the streets. "In the first carriage was 
Major Williams, bleeding and dying, and three dead 
captains of the Fifty-second Regiment. The second con- 
tained four dead officers; and this scene continued undl 
Sunday morning, before all the wounded private men 
could be brought to Boston."** But the result of the 
engagement was small in comparison to the slaughter. 
General Gage was still on the wrong side of Charles- 
town Neck, looking across it at a range of heights 
Stronger by nature, and much more elaborately fortified, 
than that grass- grown upland which was strewn so 
thickly with the flower of his army. It was a poor 
consolation to know that, as Nathaniel Greene put it, 
the colonists were always ready to sell him another hill 
at the same price. Burgoyne told the Ministry, plainly 
at once, that the main position held by the enemy 
could not be carried by assault, and that, if the British 
garrison was ever to leave Boston, it must go by water. 
!And Howe, who had been deeper in the carnage than 
Gage and Burgoyne, and whose memory contained a 
larger repertory of similar battles to compare it with, 

American Archives, from June 18, 1775, onward through 
July. It is Dodcciable, there and dsewhere, how habitually Minden 
was quoted as the standard of desperate lighting. 
•* Lieutenant Clarit's Narrative. 
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was never the same man again as when, standing on 
Charlestown beach among his picked companies, he 
gave the signal for the first onset ''The sad and im- 
pressive experience," (so we are told,) "of this murder- 
ous day sank deep into his mind." After Howe had 
succeeded to the supreme command, it exercised a per- 
manetit and most potent influence on the operations of 
the war. That joyous confidence and that eagerness to 
bring matters to an immediate issue, which had been 
his most valuable military endowments, thenceforward 
were apt to fail him at the very moment when they were 
especially wanted. Careless as ever of his personal 
safety, he was destined to lose more than one oppor- 
tunity of decisive victory by unwillingness to risk his 
men's lives, and his own fame, against an intrenchment 
with American riflemen behind it. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE BESIEGERS. THE GARRISON. NAVAL OPERATIONS. 



A 



Depression reigned in the beleaguered city; but 
there was no exultation in the camp of the besiegers. 
In war as in politics, tlie morrow of an epoch-making 
event is not always a season of exhilaration. There is 
weariness and disappointment, and a consciousness that 
the thing has been incompletely done, and an uneasy 
suspicion that it had better never have been attempted. 
Bunker's Hill, next morning and for years to come, pre- 
sented to the Colonists who had taken a share iu it the 
aspect of something very much short of a Marathon. 
Contemporary aocoimts of the action, it has been justly 
said, were in a tone of apology or even of censure.* The 
affair produced a whole sheaf of court-martials; no one 
came forward to claim the credit of it; and, (what in New 
England was a most significant omission,) more than one 
Seventeenth of June came and went without a proposal 
being made to keep the day as an anniversary. The 
patriots had expected from the enterprise tacdcal ad- 
vantages which it was not capable of yielding; and they 

* This is one of the ninny poinfs acutely perceived and power- 
fully illustrated by Mr. FothtiJigham in bis Siege of Boston. 
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did not yet perceive that, in its indirect results, it had 
been the making of their cause. The importance of what 
had happened was detected by their adversaries, and 
the most accurately by those who knew the country best. 
A gallant loyalist of Massachusetts, who fonght so well 
for King George that he rose to be a full General in 
the British army, regarded Bunker's Hill as a transaction 
which controlled everything that followed. "You could 
not," he would say to his friends on the other side, 
"have succeeded without it. Something in the then 
state of parties was indispensable to fix men somewhere, 
and to show the planters of the South that Northern 
people were in earnest. That, Ihat did the business for 
you."* "The rebels," Gage wrote a week after the 
battle, "are shown not to be the disorderly rabble too 
many have supposed. In all their wars against the 
French they have showed no such conduct and per- 
severance as they do now. They do not see that they 
have exchanged liberty for tyranny. No people were 
ever governed more absolutely than the American pro- 
vinces now are; and no reason can be given for their 
submission but that it is tyranny which they have erected 
themselves." ** 

There was justice in these conclusions, though they 
were not expressed in friendly words. Bunker's Hill 
had exhibited the Americans to all the world as a 

' The aiconnt of Geneml Jolin Coffin in Sabine's Loyalists: 
vol. n., page 32 j. 
*" Gage to JJartmouth: Dartmou.tk MSS.,\a\.n..,-?aSF^'i-in. 
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people to be courted by ailies, and counted with by 
foes; and it had done them the yet more notable 
service of teaching them some home-truths. It was a 
marvel that so many armed citizens had been got to- 
gether so quickly, and a still greater marvel that they 
had stayed together so long. Even a Cabinet Minister 
could not now deny that as individuals they possessed 
the old courage of their race. They had displayed, 
moreover, certain military qualities of a new and special 
type, such as were naturally developed by the local and 
historical conditions under which they had been born 
and bred. But no one who passed the early hours of 
that summer afternoon on the hill over Charlestown, and 
still more no one who witnessed the state of things in 
rear of the position and among the headquarters staff 
at Cambridge, could be blind to the conviction that a 
great deal would have to be done, and undone, before 
the colonies were able to hold the field throughout the 
protracted struggle which was now inevitable. The 
material was there, — excellent, abundant, and ductile, — 
of a national army with features of its own deeply 
marked; but to mould that material into shape was a 
task which would have to be pursued under difficulties 
of unusual complexity. The artificer was already found. 
A second Continental Congress had assembled at Phila- 
delphia on the tenth of May; and Colonel Washington, 
who &om that day forward attended the sittings in his 
uniform, was Chairman of all the Comwitoses. a,^;l(Ks«*s:^i. 
to deal with military questions. "JmsV 'Wiw^ *«■ ^«^^ 
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took place, John Adams, — resolved to show that New 
Englanders would welcome a Virginian as their general, 
if a Virginian was the right man, — proposed that the 
assemblage of troops then besieging Boston should be 
adopted by Congress as a Continental Army, and in- 
dicated Colonel Washington as the officer best fitted to 
command it. 

The suggestion was very generally approved, and in 
the end unanimously accepted. Washington was nomi- 
nated as chief "of all the forces then raised, or that 
should be raised thereafter, in the United Colonies, or 
that should voluntarily offer their service for the defence 
of American liberty." There was no stint in the terms 
of his commission; and he assumed the trust in a spuit 1 
that was a pledge of the manner in which he would | 
fulfil it. He did not make a pretence of begging off; 
but once for all, and in simple and solemn terms, he 
desired his colleagues to note that he thought himself 
unequal to the charge with which he was honoured. He i 
refused a salary, but agreed to take his actual personal ;j 
expenses; and the accounts which he thenceforward kept i 
for the information of Congress are a model for gentle- 
men who have nothing in the world to do except to ,| 
post up their household and stable books. It was a fine 
example and oae which, as the war progressed and 
brought corruption in its train, was every year more 
sorely needed. But Washington, according to his own 
views of what made life best worth having, surrendered 
that far which he would not have beet\ cnra^e«?,3.\ai "wj 
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the emoluments of a Marlborough. "I am now," he said 
to his brother, "to bid adieu to you, and to every kind 
of domestic ease, for awhile. I am embarked on a wide 
ocean, boundless in its prospect, and in which perhaps 
no safe harbour is to be found," Mrs. Washington, like 
a true wife, took care to destroy before her death what- 
ever written matter her husband had intended for her 
eyes alone; but she made an exception in the case of 
the letter announcing the news of his appointment. The 
world can read that letter as a whole, and it should 
never be read otherwise.* 

Washington was the prototype of those great American 
generals in the War of Secession who, after receiving a 
thorough military education, retired into civil life because 
they loved it, or because the army in time of peace did 
not afford scope for their energies. Grant, Thomas, and 
Sherman had all been trained at West Point, had all 
served long enough to make themselves into practical 
soldiers, and had all left soldiering in order to seek 
more congenial or profitable work in other callings. 
Sheridan, alone among the Federal commanders of the 
first order, had a continuous military career; but he was 
too young to have gone from the army before the Civil 
War broke out There had been no West Point for 
Washington; hut the school which he had attended was 
luxurious. Carrying his own knapsack; 
steering through floating ice a raft of logs which he had 

TSf Writings of George Waskinglan, Vj "^si^Sl %>ji**.'*-, 
■., page 2. 
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hewn with, his own hatchet; outwitting murderous Indians 
whom he was too humane to shoot when he had them 
at his mercy; and then, after he had penetrated the 
secrets of the wilderness, applying his knowledge to the 
demands of active service against the French enemy, 
he learned as much as his famous successors ever 
gathered in the classes of their Academy or in theh 
Mexican campaigns. Like them he laid aside his sword, 
after he had proved it. Like them he resumed it at the 
call of duty. Like them he was not less of a soldier, 
and much more of a statesman and administrator, than 
if he had spent the whole of his early manhood in the 
superintendence of a provincial arsenal or in the block- 
house of a frontier fort 

When Washington entered the boundaries of Massa- 
chusetts it became evident that the confidence evinced 
towards him by the representiitives of New England at 
Philadelphia was shared by the great majority of their 
countrymen. The Provincial Assembly presented him 
with a congratulatory Address, and did not hesitate to 
admit, in the most uncompromising language, the arduous 
nature of the work which he had before him. Their 
troops, they confessed, were inexperienced and untrained, 
and required to be instructed in the most elementary 
obhgations of the soldier. "The youth of the army," 
they said, "are not impressed with the absolute necessity^ 
of cleanliness in their dress and lodging, of continual 
exerdse and strict temperance, to preserve them from 
diseases frequently prevaiUng in cam^a, cs^cnaSiTj aTCiO^vj, 
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those who from their childhood have been used to a 
laborious life," On arriving at Cambridge the Com- 
mander-in-Chief discovered a condition of matters for 
which his recollections of early colonial warfare had only 
in part prepared him. "I found," he said, "a mixed 
multitude of people under very little discipline, order, or 
government." It was true that they knew how to shoot; 
but, taking the force round, they had only nine car- 
tridges a man. One other military accomplishment they 
possessed, and they had exercised it to good purpose. 
From the brigadiers downwards they all could dig; and 
in a marveHously short space of time they had thrown 
up a semi-circle of forts, extending over a front of ten 
miles, which effectually enclosed the garrison of Boston 
on the side of the mainland. Their industry in this de- 
partment look no account of Sundays, and had some- 
thing to do with that want of external smartness which 
attracted the unfavourable attention of their provincial 
Congress. General Putnam, for instance, who held that 
every virtue, even the second on the list, had its times 
and seasons, was toiling at the intrenchments of Prospect 
Hill on the morning of the eighteenth of June in the 
same clothes as he had worn on the sixteenth, and 
through the dust and smoke of the batde of the seven- 
teenth. In answer to a sympathetic inquirer he allowed 
that he had not washed for eight and forty hours. 

But by the end of June the immediate danger was 
over. The works had been so apUy 5la.ia!ve.d, and. «i 
rigorously prosecuted , thai the ajea.i'j \A>C)\a Q^. ■i««SaKs. 
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w«ek i«miered tiiem as ^:ood -ae impnre^fnabk. Towards 
tiie N^MTth, the key trf tte posmon was Prospect Hill; or 
Mount Fi^:ah, as titese sai»i of 3^iintans pnreterred tr* call 
it when thtiv surveyed from i& cammandim: sranmit thai 
whidi the}- mw, hi nil tiec canftdence of victory. Tcgarded 
as the Promised Citr, j&i UradMin- id ite Soudi. opposite 
Boston Net^, the irround w» rncky and the Americ^ 
uiigiueers itad made tte mcst nf their advanta^res. 
'*Koxbun*,'' an observer ^wrnte, **s; amazingly strong. 
It would puzzle ten ^nusand trooj^ to go through ii/' 
Washiiigton was able to muster fifteen :dioisand soldiers 
fit fur duty ; too iew and ttio iiew for an attempt upon 
tlie British lines: but, as long as ^ could keep his 
numbers undiminished, amcply suinciera to guard his 
own. There was a breathing-^iace, and he turned it 
to profit. In his first general order he reminded the 
troops tiiat tiwr were now a national army. **It is to 
be hoped,** he wrote, **1hHt aD distinctions of colonies 
wJOQ be laid aside, so ihsi one and lie same spirit may 
^muuaoate the whole, and the ohh- contest be who shzH 
irender the most essential aerrace to the great common 
cause in whidi we are aH engaged,'^ He distributed the 
^egwnenct$ into brigades and drrisions, iroder the best 
OOJjjLOiaaders whom he could obtain, or at all events 
UijKj^r the least bad of thc»e whom be was obliged to 
iak/e^ Some generals were imposed upon him by the 
v^ry ciz-cumstanoes which made them unsuitable or in- 
ifiijcij^]^. He could not get quit of Ward, who was 
^<¥J^ m tb^ ttoirersal respect acqmied \yj \£is i!^ xc^ 
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ancient services. Charles Lee, whose pretensions and 
plausibihties, not yet brought to the proof, gained him 
an undeserved reputation in that homely civilian army, 
had usurped, and for many months continued to occupy, 
the secure ground of a man supposed to be indispens- 
able. But in Greene and Putnam, Sullivan and Thomas, 
Washington had coadjutors of whom the first became, 
ere very long, equal to any responsibility which could 
be imposed upon him, and the others were thoroughly 
at home in every position below the very highest. 

The motley host, all alive with independence and 
individuality, was housed in appropriate fashion. A 
pleasing representation of what lie saw on the hillsides 
to the West of Boston has been left by the Reverend 
William Emerson of Concord; the member of a family 
where good writing was hereditary, and in which two 
generations after, it became united to lofty thought and 
a teeming imagination. "It is very diverting," the 
minister said, "to walk among the camps. They are as 
different in their form as the owners are in their dress; 
and every tent is a portraiture of the temper and taste 
of the persons who encamp in it. Some are made of 
boards, and some of sailcloth. Again, others are made 
of stone and turf, brick or brush. Some are thrown 
up in a hurry; others curiously wrought with doors and 
windows, done with wreaths and withes, in the manner 
of a basket. Some are your proper tents and marquees, 
looking like the regular camp of the eticm^. 1 *is}*. 
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this great variety is rather a beauty than a blemish 
the army." 

In the eyes of the Commander in Chief, however, 
there was a hmit to the advantages of the picturesque. 
The troops might lodge themselves according to their 
fancy; but he was determined that their superiors should 
have a voice in settling how they were to be clothed. 
The men provided their own raiment; and they were 
perpetuahy trading and swapping their habiliments and 
even their accoutrements, or they would not have been 
New Englanders.* Those who possessed a uniform had 
not yet learned to lake a pride in it, as was shown on 
the seventeenth of June by some Connecticut troops who 
behaved very creditably in the battle. "We marched," 
their commander wrote, "with our frocks and trowsers 
<Mi over our other clothes, (for our company is in blue, 
turned up with red,) for we were loath to expose our- 



in the. 

"Feb. J, 1776. I drawd a pare of Brctches out of the Stores 
price 2's bd. 

"Feb. b. I let David Chandler have my Breaches that I dntwd 
(rat of the Stores. 

"Feb. 16. I sold my Cateridge bos for ^ bd Lawful] money. 

"Maidi Iz. Witiiam Parlier made loe a p^ of Half Boots. 
I sold wniiam Parker my old Half Boots for Two Shilling and ^d. 

" May !7. William Parker made me a pare of Shoes." It may 
be mcniioned that Parker was a private in the same company as 
Oie writer. 

"June 29. I went to for teag" (fatigue) "this Day. I bought 
a pare of Uuuses of Sergt- Gamble price gi. I sold A pare of 
Trouses To Nathan Peabody price loi." 
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selves by onr dress." WaEhington reported to Congress 
that the provision of some sort of Regulation costume 
was an orgenl necessity. "A number of hunting-shirts, 
not less than ten thousand, would remove this difficulty 
in the cheapest and quickest manner. I know nothing 
in a speculative view more trivial, yet which if put in 
practice would have a happier tendency to unite the 
men, and abolish those provincia] distinctions which lead 
to jeaJousy and dissatisfaction." Meanwhile he did his 
best, with the store of finery which was at his disposal, 
to establish the outward signs of a military hierarchy. 
Under a Genera! Order, Sergeants were to cany a stripe 
of red doth on the right shoulder, and Corporals one 
of green. A field officer mounted a red cockade, and 
a Captain a yellow cockade. Generals were desired lo 
wear a pink riband, and Aides-de-camp a green riband; 
while the person of the Commander-in-Chief was marked 
by a light blue sash worn across bis breast between 
coat and waistcoat .4s long as the head of the array 
■was Washington, he needed no insignia to distinguish 
him. T^Tiether on foot or in the saddle, wherever his 
Hue coat with buff facings was seen, — oq a Sunday 
parade, or as he gallopped through the bullets to meet 
ajid lead back into the fire a retreating regiment, ^he 
locked, every one of his many inches, the king of men 
that nature had made him. Those on whom his 
CDontenance was turned in battle, in council, or in 
teendly iirtercourse, never doubled that the mind nithia 
was worthy of that stately presence, '"\ ■ 
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with General Washington," wrote Mrs. Adams to her 
husband. "You had prepared mc, but I thought the 
half was not told me. Dignity, with ease and com- 
placency, the gentleman and the soldier, look agreeably 
blended in him. Modesty marks every line and feature 
of his face." 

On grounds of policy, and from the bent of 
disposition, the Commander-in-Chief missed no op- 
portunity for such spectacles and pageants as the 
exigencies of the time allowed. "There is great over- 
turning in the camp," Emerson wrote, "as to order and 
regularity. New Lords, new laws. The Generals Wash- 
ington and Lee are upon die lines every day. New 
orders from his Excellency are read to the respective 
regiments every morning after prayers." One of those 
Orders required and expected of all officers and 
soldiers, not engaged on actual duty, a punctual attend- 
ance at Divine Service, to implore the blessings of | 
Heaven upon the means used for the public safety and 
defence. These religious gatherings were occasionally 
enlivened by a touch of genial enthusiasm. On the 
eighteenth of July a message from Congress was read | 
to the troops on Prospect Hill; "after which an animated 
and pathetic address was made by the Chaplain to 
General Putnam's regiment; and was succeeded by a 
pertinent prayer. General Putnam gave the signal, and 
the whole army shouted their loud Amen by three 
cheers; immediately on which a cannon was fired firom 
the fori, and the standard lately aent Ui Geactal^^'ucvKio. 
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flourished in the air." On the banner was inscribed a 
short and telling Latin phrase, implying that He who 
had brought the fathers across the ocean would not 
forget the children.* Against one ceremony which, it is 
to be feared, was more popular among New England 
troops than any other, Washington set his face resolutely; 
for he would not permit them to bum the Pope. There 
were so few Catholics in the army that the General did 
not refer to their presence as a reason for disappointing 
his soldiers of a treat which they had so often relished 
1 their native villages. He based his decision on the 
importance to the colonies of doing nothing to alienate 
the French Canadians, whose friendship and alliance the 

'Statesmen at Philadelphia had not yet despaired of 

i securing. 

Washington knew that something more than sermons 
and celebrations was required to make an aggregation 
of human beings into an obedient army. "The strictest 
government," said Mr. Emerson, "is taking place, and 
great distinction is made between officers and soldiei*s. 
Everyone is made to know his place, and keep in it" 
Discipline and morality were maintained and vindicated 
with less of indulgence and connivance, but with a far 
smaller amount of cruelty, than prevailed in European 
camps. Loose women were expelled from the lines, 
marauding was severely checked, and corporal punish- 
ments were inflicted; though, (in a community where 
everything was regulated on Scriptural precedents,) the 
' "Qui TransHiUtSttBVweC 



number of lashes appears never to have exceeded 
thirty-nine.* Rogues were in terror, and laggards 
found it their interest to bestir themselves. But honest 
fellows who did not shirk their duty enjoyed life as it 
never has been enjoyed in any campaign, the familiar 
details of which have been noted with equal minute- 
ness. All arrangements which bore upon the health 
and the comforts of the private men were diligently 
taken in hand by their commander. Regimental officers 
were made answerable for seeing that every dwelling 
where soldiers lived was cleaned every morning. Camp 
kitchens were built; very great care was given to the 
cookery; and there was plenty to cook. "I doubt not," 
King George wrote to Lord Dartmouth, "but the twenty 
thousand provincials are a magnified force occasioned 
by the fears of the correspondent. Should the numbers 
prove true it would be highly fortunate, as so large a 

' "Feb. 7. This Day two men In Cambridge got a bantering 
who would Drink (be most, and they Drinkd so much That one irf 
them Died In About one houre or two after. 

"Feb. 10. There was two women Drumd out of Camp thia 
fore Doon. That mau was Buried that killed himself driukiiig, 

"March 27. There was four of Capt. Willey's mcu Wtep^ 
the first fifteen stripes for denying his Deuty: the z^ 39 stripes for 
Stealing and deserting: 3^ 10 lashes for gcting Drunk and Denying 
Duty; 4^ lo leshes Denying his Duty and geting Dnink. 

"May 1. One of Cap'- Pharinton's men Was whipt zo lashea 
for being absent at rool Call without Leave. 

"May z6. This Night Mical Bary was whipt 39 Stripes kr 
being absent at rool Call." 

"July 1 i. Two of Cap*' Pharinton's men was whipt 39 lashes 
for Braking open A house and Stealing Att Boston." — David 
Gobi's Siiiry. 
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.corps must soon retire to their respective homes for want 
of subsistence," But there was very httle prospect of 
such a termination to the war; for the Provincial As- 
sembly was determined that the defeoders of the colony 
should be well on the right side of starvation. The 
Massachusetts soldier received every day a pound of 
bread, half a pound of beef and half a pound of pork, 
together with a pint of millc, a quart of "good spruce 
or mah beer," and a gill of peas or beans, A pound 
and a quarter of salt fish was substituted for the meat 
i day in the seven. Every week there were served 
out half a dozen ounces of butter, and half a pint of 
vinegar, (if vinegar was to be had,) to each of the men, 
and one pound of good common soap among six of 
them. Nor was that all. Supplies poured into the 
camp; and the soldiers bought largely and judiciously, 
; and drinking freely of what they could not sell 
again at a profit. In the course of eight days the 
caterer of a single mess purchased three barrels of 
cider; seven bushels of chestnuts; four of apples, at 
twelve shilUngs a bushel; and a wild turkey for supper, 
which weighed over seventeen pounds.* It may safely 
be said that bis Majesty, who set a praiseworthy ex- 
ample of abstinence in the midst of a gouty generation, 
would as soon have thought of consuming the whole of 
the daily ration which was placed before his rebellious 
subjects as of adopting their political tenets, 

* David Haw's Diary ; Jairaat^ 1\ Xo V'l ^T1^- 



Within the city good eating was almost a thing of 
the past. Before the end of July Washington had learned 
that the British troops were insufficiently and badly fed, 
and that their health suffered. Captain Stanley, who as 
a son of Lord Derby would command the best which 
might be had for money, mentioned in a letter that he 
had only tasted fresh meat twice since his arrival in 
Boston.* The wounded men, he said, recovered very 
slowly indeed upon a diet which, even if no battle had 
taken place, would soon have filled the hospitals. A 
local merchant, — writing to his brother with a latitude 
of virulence which, in times of danger and discord, 
civilian partisans too often allow themselves, — stated 
positively that, when the ammunition in the pouches of 
the rebels on Bunker's Hill was examined, the balls 
were found to be poisoned. But no military man be- 
lieved or repeated a slander, quite supeifluous for the 
purpose of explaining the high rate of mortahty which 
prevailed in the garrison. Our soldiers took what came 
as the fortune of war; and the fortune of war was very 
hard. Sick or well, whole or hurt, they had nothing to 
eat but salt pork and peas, with an occasional meal of 
fish. "An egg was a rarity," and their wretched (^et 
was never mended by so much as a vegetable or a 

* According to the American satirisfs the Commander-in-Cliief 
himself WH3 no better off than his regimental officers , In a con- 
temporary poem Gage 13 represented as exclaiming; 

"Three B'eets,^YeGodB! nay, thiee \ong.^es[s it aeettis 
Slice ro;ist beef I have touched, except " 
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idrop of miJk. What fresh beef there was in the town 
had been obtained by slaughtering milgh cows which 
could not have been kept alive in the increasing dearth 
of forage. The daily deaths never sank below ten, and 
sometimes rose to thirty. From July onwards, to prevent 
discouragement, no bells were allowed to toll. As sum- 
mer changed to autumn and autumn to winter, the 
distress, sharp everywhere, became extreme in private 
families; and those were not few, for between six and 
seven thousand of the population had remained in the 
town. Fresh meat in July cost fifteen pence a poimd, 
and by the middle of December that price had to be 
paid for sail provisions. The King's stores ran so very 
short that no flour or pulse could be spared for the use 
■of non-combatants. It was bitterly cold, and all the fuel 
had been burned away. That want was met by an ex- 
pedient which excited painful feelings among the loyalist 
exiles across the ocean,* and was a cruel sight indeed 
for people who were still in their native city because 
they loved it so that they could not bear to leave it. 
All of Charlestown which had survived the conflagration 
first pulled down and issued to the regiments for 
firewood; and then the troops proceeded to help them- 
selves from the fences of the Boston gardens and the 
doors and rafters of the Boston houses. The British 
General sent the Provost Marsha! on his rounds, accom- 
panied by an executioner, and armed with powers to 
liang on the spot any man who was caught in the. lyrt. 
' Curwen's Journal; 'Feb, t^, \'\'^- 
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of wrecking a dweiling-hoase. But the aathonties con- 
tinued to do <jp a. system what the soldiers had begun 
under the spur of necessity. A hundred wooden build- 
ings were marked for demolition; and hatchet and crow- 
bar were steadily plied unti! the anival of a fleet of 
colliers from the Northern English ports spared Boston 
any further taste of the destiny which had overtaken ba 
humble neighbour beyond the ferry. 

It was sad work at the best; and all the more hate- 
ful to Boslonians because it afforded a pretext for morti- 
fying the richer members of the popular party whose 
circumstances had enabled them to leave the town, and 
those poorer patriots who had no choice but to stay 
there. A fine old elm, which went by the name of 
Liberty Tree, had during ten years served the pubhc as 
a rallying place for political gatherings. Fourteen cords 
of firewood were now obtained from the venerable trunk. 
Sons of Liberty, all the continent over, consoled them- 
selves by knowing, or at all events by believing, that a 
soldier had met his death in falling from the branches 
while engaged upon what they regarded as an act of 
sacrilege.* It was perhaps too much to expect that the 



Llutrophc was celebmtpd io the kind of veises wMch 
tomnhody &t all dnit^s can be fouad to write, and which, during 
period of nndonat exdtement, even sensible mea contrive to 




Ench. lUtc in hnnd, nttacked the honoured ti 
Swearing cttniAl war with Liberty. 
Bol t>'w it [pU. not mindless of its wrong, 
Avon^ it took one destined head along. 
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notorious tree would be spared in the hour of retribution 
by redcoats who had so often been roundly abused be- 
neath its spreading foliage. But worse things were done, 
with far less excuse. The old North Chapel had stood 

1 hundred years, and, relatively to the duration of 
the dty, was as much a piece of antiquity as St. Albans 
Abbey or Beverley Minister. It was now taken down 
and sent in smoke, with all its memories and associa- 
tions, up the chimneys of a hundred barrack -rooms. The 
steeple of the West Church, built of large timbers, un- 
derwent the same fate. 

Little love was lost between the British authorities 
and the minister and deacons of the old South Chapel, 
which had been frequently lent to the patriots for town 
meetings. The parsonage was destroyed, mercifully and 
at once; but the church was treated as too bad for 
burning. The nave was made over to the cavalry as a 
place in which to exercise their horses. Pulpit and 
seats were ait in pieces. Earth and gravel were spread 

A Tory soldier on its topmost lirab, — 
The genius of tlie shade looked stem at him. 
And marked him ont that self-same hour to dine 
Where unsnuffed lamps burn low at Plulo's shrine." 
There wece smaller Lilteily Trees in other quarters of the dty. 
'On May 4., 1766, John Adams wrote: 

Snnday. Retumir^ from meeting this morning I saw for the 
time a likely young butlon-wood tree, lately pinnlcd on a 
Iriai^le made by three roads. The tree is well set, well guarded, 
'las on it an ijiscripdon. 

The tree of Liberty, and cursed is he who tuls this tree 1 ' 
^Wliat will be Che consequences of this thought P I bear that some 
persons grumble, and threaten to girdle it." 
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over the floori a leaping-bar was set up; the gallery was 
fitted as a refreshment room for spectators; and the 
stoves were fed with the contents of a hbrary, the pride 
of the cormection to whom the chapel belonged. The 
responsibility for this desecration, justly or unjustly, was 
laid at the doors of General Burgoyne'. He had offended 
a people with quick tongues and long memories. Two 
years afterwards, when he entered Boston as a prisoner, 
he called the attention of his staff to a public building 
beneath which they were passing, as having been formerly 
the residence of the Governor. A voice in the crowd 
quietly observed that, when they got round the next 
comer, they would see the Riding- school. Burgoyne 
took that remark like a man who loved a jest; but he 
subsequently confessed that at another point of his route 
he had been for a moment disconcerted by learning that 
the first sentence which he was known to have uttered 
after reaching America had not yet been forgotten, 
the procession filed with difficulty through the ranks of 
a populace good-humoured, but obtrusively curious, an 
old lady called out from the top of a shed; "Make wayl 
Make way! Give the General elbow-rooml" 

It was a miserable life inside Boston for troops who 
had sailed from England in the belief that they were t 
take part in a triumphant and leisurely progress through 
a series of rich and repentant provinces. The horses 
soon became useless from want of food; a circumstants 
always predominant among the material causes which 
destroy the efficiency of a blockaded army. Moral 
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deterioration began to be observed among the soldiers, 
whose spring and energy were slowly and stealthily 
undemained by the depressing character of the existence 
which they were condemned to lead. No one could 
show himself outside the earthworks without having a 
bullet through him; and the men on guard within them 
carried their lives in their hand at every moment. 
Generals bred in the traditions of European warfare 
complained of the proceedings of the colonists as un- 
generous and unprofessional. In Ju!y and August the 
Southern riflemen marched into Washington's camp, — 
stout hardy men, in white frocks and round hats, — who 
had trudged foui, five, or even seven hundred miles to 
have a shot at the regulars; and who were determined 
not to be baulked of it however much Prince Ferdinand 
and Marshal de Contades, many years back and thou- 
sands of miles away, would have been shocked at such 
a departure from the honourable amenities of a cam- 
paign. On the way North they had shown off their skill 
at a review. One of their companies, while advancing 
in skirmishing order, had put a good proportion of balls 
into a mark seven inches broad at a distance of two 
hundred and fifty yards. They now posted themselves 
in ambush, five or six of them behind as many neigh- 
bouring trees, and watched for a favourable chance at 
a British sentry as they had been accustomed to wait 
; movements of a deer in the forests of South 
I Carolina. 
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Cooped up within two promontories, which were 
like small islands without the security of an insular posi- 
tion, our soldiers lost their health and spirits, and after 
awhile something of their self-respect. Scurvy showed 
itself. Smallpox raged in the streets and cantonments; 
and the British commanders were of opinion that Wash- 
ington, on that ground alone, even if he had not still 
better reasons, would think twice and thrice before he 
should assault the town. When winter was half over 
the rank and file no longer retained the smart appear- 
ance which was then, even more than now, the delight 
of regimental officers. Hats without binding, and shirts 
without frills; unpowdered hair, unwashed linen, and 
unbuttoned gaiters, formed the subject of denunciation 
in General Orders. And that nothing might be wanting, 
some of the privates went so far as to borrow from the 
enemy that habit which was the least worthy of imita- 
tion, and chewed tobacco when they came on duty. 
The British Commander-in-Chief was far from indifferent 
to these deviations from the recognised standard of 
military perfection; and he was stem and inflexible when 
the demoralisation, of which they were the symptoms, 
took the shape of violence and spoliation directed against 
the inhabitants of the city. Subordination was preserved, 
and crime kept in check, by that form of punishment 
which had become so much of an institution in our 
fighting services that officers, who otherwise were neither 
unjust nor unkindly, altogether lost sight of the distinc- 



lion between severity and barbarity. Sentences were 
passed, and carried ont, of four hundred, six hundred, 
one thousand lashes. 

There was one General in Boston who viewed these, 
excesses of rigour with disapprobation. Bui^oyne held 
that harshness was seldom required for the government 
of men who were habitually treated by their superiors 
with discrimination and sympathy. He hated flogging. 
Wherever he commanded he exercised his artistic in- 
genuity in order to find a substitute for that penalty; 
and when, according to the ideas of the time, it could 
not be dispensed with, he took care that it was inflicted 
in a nieasure carefully regulated by the gravity of the 
offence. A splendid disciplinarian of the right sort, he 
kept his officers in order, and they liked him all the 
better for it. He had learned by experience that that 
was the surest method of keeping order among the pri- 
vates. According to BurgO)Tie, the captain and the sub- 
alterns between them should be acquainted with the 
disposition and the merits of every man in the company, 
and were not to be contented with noting down his 
height, the girth of his chest, and the number of times 
his name had appeared on the defaulters' list. "To 
succeed," he said, "where minds are to he wrought upon 
requires both discernment and labour. Admitting that 
English soldiers are to be treated as thinking beings, the 
reason will appear of getting insight into the char- 
acter of each particular man, and proportioning ac- 
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cordingly the degrees of punishment and encourage- 
ment" * 

Burgoyne now did his best to divert the monotony 
of the siege, and to show the troops that, since good 
victuals had run short, their superiors were all the more 
anxious to cater for their amusement. Faneuil Hall, 
where the people had assembled both after the Boston 
Massacre and before the destruction of the tea, was 
converted into a theatre. The idea of turning^ the 
cradle of liberty to such a use did not escape censorious 
comment; but it must be remembered that Boston was 
a city where it was not easy to find any capacious 
building, sacred or profane, in which a political meeting 
had never been held. The company gave the tragedy 
of Tamerlane; some modem comedies; and a piece of 
occasion entitled the Blockade, in which the person of 
Washington was caricatured with a flippancy which the 
course of events soon rendered unfashionable even among 
his adversaries. Burgoyne contributed a prologue, spoken 
by a very young nobleman who had distinguished him- 
self on the seventeenth of June. "Lx)rd Rawdon," said 
Burgoyne, "behaved to a charm. His name is established 
for life." That life was long, and so varied and stirring 
that it reads like the story of as many separate men as 

* Burgoyne, in the fulness of time, had an able biographer in 
the late Mr. Edward Barrington de Fonblanque. Mr. de Fon- 
blanque was in our own days a wise, perfectly informed, and (for 
he was a permanent official in the War Department) a singularly 
courageous military reformer. He wrote quite as well as might be 
expected from a nephew of the famous editor of the "Examiner." 
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the three names by which he who lived it was succes- 
sively called. Always to the front in a fight, and the 
last in a retreat, Lord Rawdon proved himself a brilliant 
and successful partisan leader in the war which now was 
opening. As Lord Moira he was an orator for many a 
long year at Westminster, and in the House of Peers of 
Ireland, as long as Ireland had one; a prominent and a 
popular statesman, and a good friend of Fox and of 
liberty, at a time when they both wanted friends badly. 
And far into the next century, as a Governor-General 
too old to lead his own armies, Lord Hastings organised 
conquest on a scale which dazzled his countrymen, and 
terrified his employers on the board of the East India 
Company. After he had taught a lesson to Nepaul, 
and had finally and effectually broken the power of the 
Mahrattas, — perhaps the greatest single service which 
our rule has conferred on our Eastern dependency, — it 
may well be believed that he but dimly remembered 
what his sensations were when he found himself on the 
right side of the breastwork at Bunker's Hill, with two 
bullet-holes in his hat, and his reputation made. 

George the Third was not long in showing what he 
considered to be the practical value of the victory which 
his troops had gained. As soon as the news reached 
Kew he at once desired that General Gage should turn 
over the command to Howe, and sail for England in 
order to inform the Ministry as to what supplies and 
I reinforcements the ajmy wanted for carrying on the next 
campaign. It was a kindly pretext, devised to spare 
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the feelings of an unprofitable, but a faithful and a brave 
servant.* Id recalling that ill-starred commander, the 
King acted on his own first and most just impressions. 
He made up his mind without waiting to read a letter 
containing Burgoyne's enumeration of the points wherein 
Gage failed to resemble JuUus Csesar, especially in the 
wise munificence with which the great Roman dispensed 
public money to his deserving lieutenants. Burgoyne 
himself went home in Noveraber, having been summoned 
back by royal command because his advice was really 
wanted. Before, however, the two Generals departed 
from Boston they were engaged on one more joint literary 
undertaking. Washington had addressed to the British 
Commander-in-Chief a remonstrance against the denial 
to American officers, who had been taken prisoners, of 
the privileges and alleviations due to their rank. Gage's 
reply was worded by Burgoyne. "Britons," he wrote, 
"ever pre-eminent in mercy, have overlooked the criminal 
in the captive. Your prisoners, whose lives by the law 
of the land are destined to the cord, have hitherto been 
treated with care and kindness; — indiscriminately it is 
true, for 1 acknowledge no rank that is not derived 
from the King." The author might well have stopped 
here; but the opportunity was irresistible, and he pro- 
ceeded to inflict upon Washington, as a person only too 
likely to need it, a lecture on tlie obligation of scrupulous 
truthfuhiess. When the rough copy had been fairly 
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written out, the letter was addressed to George Wash- 
ington Esquire; and the notoriety obtained by this super- 
scription is the cause that the effusion itsolf, unfortunately 
for Burgoyiie, has been more read than all his draraas 
and epilogues together, 

The authorities in England had not foreseen the 
privations which our troops in Boston were so early 
called upon to endure. It was difficult to understand 
that the army of a great sea-power, strongly established 
in a seaport town, would at the very commencement of 
hostilities be faring no better than the sailors on board 
an ill-found East Indiaman in the last days of a long 
voyage. The crops and live-stock, on the islands alone, 
might have been counted upon to stave off scurvy until 
such time as the harbour was crowded with provision- 
ships attracted from far and near by the prospect of a 
splendid market. But on her own element Great Britain 
was poorly served; and, in a species of warfare where 
personal qualities went for everything, the skill, the 
energy, and the daring were to a preponderating degree 
on the side of tlie insurgents. On the fifteenth of July 
the colonels of American regiments were directed to re- 
port the names of men in their respective corps who 
were expert in the management of whaleboats.* The 
House of Commons which, in spite of all that Charles 
Fox could say, had insisted on driving New England 
Archives. Writings of Georgf Washington: 
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fishermen from the prosecution of their calling, had 
made it certain that the list of the volunteers would in 
every case be a long one. A large fleet of these boats 
had already been brought overland from Cape Cod, and 
from the towns lying between that point and Boston. 
The vessels were fitted out in the Cambridge and the 
Mystic rivers, and before another week was over they 
were busy in the bay. Thenceforward the men in the 
garrison got no fresh food, and the horses neither fresh 
nor dry. The colonists seized what remained of the 
fiocks and herds. They cut the standing grass, and 
loaded up their barges from the hay-ricks. They came 
off the best in their encounters with the British soldier, 
who could do himself little justice in operations for 
which he had not been trained; and in which, as he 
complained, assistance and guidance did not come fi-ora 
the quarter where he had a right to look for them, 
"The Admiral," so a General wrote, "must take to him- 
self a great share of our inactivity, our disgrace, and 
our distress. The glaring facts are not to be concealed; 
that many vessels have been taken, officers killed, men 
made prisoners; that large numbers of swift boats have 
been supplied to the enemy, in which they have insulted 
and plundered islands immediately under the protection 
of our ships, and at noonday landed in force and set 
fire to the lighthouse almost under the guns of two or 
three men-of-war." 

For the British squadron was not efficient. It had 
been put in commission, and dispatched to America, 
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under jn impression that its daties would be confined 
to warning merchantmen not to enter the harbour of 
Boston, and to intimidating the idle and famished 
marinere who crowded her quays by the rows of cannon 
which protruded from its portholes. Too few sloops and 
gun-boats had been provided; and the crews both of 
large ships and small were on a peace establishment 
which, (before the days of Continuous Service,) fell much 
below the complements carried in time of war. The 
belief that America would take her punishment sub- 
missively was an article of the Ministerial creed which 
no one at the Board of Admiralty ventured to dispute. 
As one very serious consequence of that delusion, the 
fleet, and not a few of the vessels composing it, were 
indifferently commanded. Unaware that he had already 
to deal with an active and amphibious rebellion, and 
that several great wars were in the near future, the Earl 
of Sandwich gave full scope to private and political 
favouritism in his management of the Service for whose 
condition, and in no small degree for whose honour, he 
was responsible. Gever and industrious, he had the 
Ha\y List by heart; and he knew the opinions, and the 
family and social connections, of his Admirals and Post- 
Captains as familiarly and thoroughly as ever Mr. John 
Robinson knew his Members of Parliament. Eminent 
officers, who held with Rockingham, were not in request 
at Whitehall; and there was a still blacker mark against 
the names of those veterans who had illustrated by their 
achievements the Kfinistry of Lord Chatham, and who 
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repaid his gratirade and esteem with a. persona^ loyalty 
which cost them dear.* 

Their place was taken by men of a much lower 1 
order; among whom the two flag-officers successivdj' 
appointed to the American station were conspicuoo^ 
the one by his insolence and indiscretioo, and the other 
by his inoMipetency. Admiral Montagu had done a 
great deal to provoke the rebellion, and Admiral Grave* 
did nothing whatever to quell iL "It may be asked 
England," said Burgoyne, "what is the admiral doing? 
I wish I were able to answer that question satisfactorily; 
but I can only say what he is nol doing." The array! 
of instances by which charges of procrastination, want 
of spirit, and professional incapacity were supported 
would have been formidable in the hands of any ac- 
cuser; and, as unfolded by Burgoyne, the indictment was 
as portentous in length as it was damning in force and 
accuracy.** But nothing that was done or neglected in, 
American waters had escaped the eye of a master who 
never pardoned slackness in himself or others. "I do 
think the Admiral's removal as necessary, if what is 
reported is foimded, as the mild General's." So the 
King wrote to Lord North in the summer; and, before 
the winter was through, Graves had been deprived of 

* Cnplain Mahar, in his account of the ope 
twecn 1775 and 1783, remarks thai, with the Qola.ble enceplion of 1 
Rodney, tilniaat all the distinguiahcd admiraJs of the time were 
WhigB, — "a fact unfortuiiHte for the naval power of England." 

** Li/e and Correspondence of Burgoyne, by E. B. de Foo- 
bl.inqne; pagts 197, 198. 
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rhis commaQd. He was prc^ded to Eo^and by the 
I Dews, or it may be the thidoui, of the only bit of fi^t- 
I ing in which he was personally engaged, — a scuSle in 
the street of Bostoo with an ofhcial of the leveiue. He 
coDsidered himself to have beeo badly treated by the 
. Goveniineni, and evinced his resenlment in a manner 
iriiich was honourable to him. Having refiised a lucrative 
post <m shore, he passed the short remainder of his days 
jn a retirement which he made it to be understood that 
nothii^ ex(x:pt a call to active service would induce him 
to quit.* 

Before the Admiral received his letter of recall the 
mischief was already done. The colonists had not been 
alow to catch at an opportunity when the interests of 
Great Britain were entrusted to a squadron which was 
Si-provided and worse commanded; and the American 
navy came into being during the second half of the year 
1772. The firsl vessels sailed beneath the pine-tree 
Bag. The emblem was appropriately chosen; because 
'the service, which fought its earhest battles under that 

■ Popular r^on made ont Graves 10 be absurd as well as on- 
Knccessfnl ; for the opposite of a hero, like a hern, is usually some- 
tbisg of a mythicai peiSDnage. It has been related in prinl how, 
aa his elevadon to the peerage, he chose a Latia mono to the 
effect tiial an e^Ie does Dot stoop to flies; and how the wags 
translated it as meamog that a Vice-Adroiial need not conreni him- 
'«eir with whaleboals. A> a matter o( fact, the peerage was bestowed 
pot OD Samuel Graves, but cmi Thomas Graves, who earned it 
jjorioiisl]' on the First of June , and who was alwajra leady for 
;«nytliing which came in bis way, from a lor^boat to a couple of 
ihrec-dectcrs. 

1 RrvolmHtn. ft. \^ 
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ensign, struck its own roots and grew up of itself. Id 
every colony (since all touched the ocean somewhere) 
there were shipowners whose whalers and coasters were 
laid up in harbour; merchants whose capital was pro- 
ducing nothing; whole villages of seafaring people with 
their occupation gone. Rhode Island had two cruisers 
afloat m July, and on the first of the same month the 
Assembly of Connecticut authorised the equipment of 
two others. The Congressmen of Massachusetts had 
been the first to recognise the necessity of a fieet; but 
Bunker's Hill diverted their attention to the war on land, 
and the subject was allowed to sleep. Soon, however, 
the hand of the Provincial authorities was forced by in- 
dividuals who put to sea without letters of marque; and 
who, while the enemy classed them as pirates, had not 
the status of privateers even in the eyes of their own 
GovemmenL Moved by the danger to their necks which 
these adventurous patriots had cheerfully incurred, the 
Assembly at Concord hastened to legalise the employ- 
ment of armed ships, and proceeded to estabhsh a Court 
for the trial and condemnation of prises. 

The prime-mover in the creation of a national marine 
was the man most intimately acquainted with the broad 
aspects of the mihtary position, and most deeply con- 
cerned in the issue, Washington, outstepping the at- 
tributes of his office in substance, but careful to observe 
them in form, directed "a captain in the army of the 
united colonies of North America to take command of 
a detachment of the said army, and proceed on board 
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ihe schooner Hannali at Beverley,"* The Congress at 
Philadelphia was not in a mood to get up a quarrel 
with their General for exceeding his powers. Urged hy 
his importunity, and fired by his example, they armed 
and manned six schooners, which by the end of October 
were chasing and being chased in and about Massachu- 
setts Bay. A permanent Committee, with John Adams 
upon it, was appointed for the supervision of naval 
affairs; a code of regulations was drawn up and issued 
to the squadron; and skippers and mates in sufficient 
number were duly commissioned as Captains and Lieute- 
nants of the Continental Navy. Washington, however, 
intents and purposes continued to act as Admiral, 
until Captain Manly of the Lee by the audacity of his 
enterprises was marked out to the judgment of America 
for her first Commodore. 

It was evident from a very early date that the new 
sea-power had an instinctive grasp of the good old 
methods. The American commanders were fully alive 
to the truth of the famous proverb which passes as the 
last word of military wisdom, though it is not certain to 
which of the world's great warriors the original invention 
of it should be attributed. They knew that in order to 
make omelettes eggs must be broken, and that a cap- 
tain cannot hope to bring his adversary's ship into port 
nnless he will run the risk of losing his own. A rapid 
of successes, chequered by disaster, formed a 
worthy commencement to the history of a navy which 
TV Writings of George Waskinglon, vol. ui., Appendii I. 
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has always dooe aD amount of figfatiDg quite estra- 
ordinaty in proporticn to the DatioDaJ numey that has 
been spent upon it The public in London, when it 
cared to visit the Admiralty, was very soon treated to 
a look at a captured pine-tree ftag; and on the other 
hand Manly alone, lo say nothing of his consorts, in 
the course of four months intercepted stores sufficient to 
have victualled his squadron many times over, and 
almost enough liquor to float his little flagship. A vessel 
laden with a hundred butts of porter; a brigantine 
whose cargo included a hundred and thirty-nine hogs- 
heads of ram, and a hundred cases of right Geneva; a 
sloop with Indian com, potatoes and oats; two White- 
haven ships with coal and potatoes; two large merchant- 
men carrying provisions for the British garrison, — these 
were some, and by no means the most valuable, of the 
Commodore's prizes. 

When the condition of the besieged troops became 
known in England, the Ministry endeavoured to supply 
their wants by means of a profuse expenditure. Five 
thousand oxen, {so it was computed by a very well- 
informed writer,) fourteen thousand of the largest and 
fattest sheep, and a huge consignment of hogs were 
purchased, and sent out alive. Vegetables of all kinds 
were cured by a new process, and stowed away in the 
holds. Five thousand caldrons of coal were shipped, 
along with the very faggots required to kindle them; 
oalB, beans, and hay for the horses; and near half a 
million of money in Spanish and Portuguese coinage. 
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The employment given in many and diverse quarters by 
this feverish activity; the shares in lucrative contracts 
allotted to men of rank and fashion, ignorant of busi- 
ness, who had never before in their lives sold anything 
except their votes in Parliament; llie fervent and ex- 
pectant gratitude of brewers who supplied ten thousand 
butts of strong beer, and of merchants who provided 
shipping at a fourth above the usual rate for tonnage; 
— all these circumstances added political strength to the 
GovemmenL But at that point the public advantage 
stopped. The transports sailed too late in the season, 
and contrary gales kept them long near our own shores. 
The preserved vegetables fermented and were thrown 
overboard. The waves were so tempestuous that the 
greater part of the animals perished, and the tides car- 
ried their carcasses in thousands up and down the 
Channel. As the vessels neared their destination, the 
periodical wmds set in and blew full in their teeth. 
Some were driven off to the West Indian Islands. Others 
drifted towards the American coasts, and were boarded 
and plundered in the creeks to which they resorted for 
. shelter. Those which survived, after beating the seas 
for three or four months, found themselves, with leaking 
sides and rotten cordage, on the cruising ground of a 
hostile navy the first notice of whose existence reached 
them through a shot fired across their own bows. Time, 
■ and no verj' long time, had brought about the due 
revenges; and Boston had become a closed port in 
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a sense which Parliament never contemplated or in- 
tended.* 

The supineness of the British naval commanders 
during the first period of the war was less detrimental 
to the royal cause than their occasional ebullitions of 
sinister energy. On the fifteenth of October 1775 George 
the Third assured Lord North, in a sentence never yet 
forgotten beyond the Atiantic, that he would concur in 
any plan which could be devised with the object of 
"distressing America." A week afterwards a despatch 
went from Downing Street recommending that the rebels 
should be annoyed by sudden and unexpected attacks 
of their seaboard towns during the winter; and directing 
the total destruction of any place, large or small, ia 
which the people assembled in arms, or held meetings 
of committees or congresses. Charles the First, who has 
sometimes been called a tyrant, but who fought his civil 
war as became an English King, would on these grounds 
have been justified in utterly demolishing Bristol and 
Leicester, and (if he once could have got inside them) 
Norwich, Gloucester, Cambridge, and London itself. 

Already something had been done in anticipation of 
the Ministerial policy. On the middle day of October 
Captain Mowatt had sailed into the port of Falmouth, 
in that part of Massachusetts which afterwards became 
the state of Maine, and had poured a shower of grenades 
and shells upon the unprotected streets of the little 

* Annual Rsgisier for 1776; chapter n. of the History of 
Europe. 



community. Some wooden houses were soon in a blaze, 
and Marines were landed to prevent the fire from being 
extinguished. The church, the public buildings, and 
three- fourths of the dwellings perished; a!! the vessels 
in the harbour were sunk or carried off; and the in- 
habitants were lelt, homeless and ivithout the means 
of escape, to the approaching rigours of a Northern 
winter in that remote and (when the sea was blockaded) 
all but inaccessible region. The members of the Con- 
tinental Congress were then waiting for a reply to the 
Address in which they had appealed to the King to 
stand their friend, in spite of the prejudice and animosity 
entertained by Parliament against his subjects in America. 
The tidings from Falmouth reached Philadelphia on 
the same day as the news that the British Government 
was raising an army of German mercenaries to be em- 
ployed against the revolted colonies. These two pieces 
of intelligence, by their simultaneous effect, killed out- 
right all hope, or even desire, of conciliation. "Brother 
rebel," said a Southern delegate to one of his New 
England colleagues, "I am ready to declare ourselves 
independent. We have now got a sufficient answer to 
our petition." 

The doom of Falmouth was a foretaste of what the 
Northern colonies had to expect; and the lesson was 
next taught in another quarter. Norfolk, at the mouth 
of the James River, had for many years been the seat 
of a brisk and mutually profitable trade with the West 
of Scotland in the staple commodity of Virginia. Near 
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sixty thousand hogsheads of tobacco were annually 
brought into the Clyde; and most of them were shipped 
from the estuary of the James. The town was largely 
owned by merchants whose warehouses lined Virginia 
Street in Glasgow. Their clerks and factors formed 
that part of the population of Norfolk which was most 
in evidence; especially since the troubles began, and 
the partisans of the Revolution had retired into the 
interior of the country. These good Scotchmen, if left 
to themselves, would have lived peaceably. When forced 
to show colours, they very gingerly took up arms for the 
Crown, and formed themselves into a Loyal Militia, 
Before long, a force of native Virginians came down 
irom the upper districts, and re-entered Norfolk after a 
sharp encounter with a small garrison of regulars. The 
Loyal Militia, who during the action had contrived to 
post themselves where the fighting was not, sought refuge 
among the ships of a squadron which lay in the river, 
with Lord Dunmore, the Governor of the province, on 
board. That nobleman, and the captain of the largest 
man of war, laid their heads together over the paper 
of Instructions which had been issued by the Govern- 
ment at home. They came to the conclusion that Nor- 
folk was "a town in actual rebellion, accessible to the 
King's ships," and that they had no choice except to 
carry out the King's order. Accordingly on the after- 
noon of New Year's Day 1776 the bombardment com- 
menced. The pinewood structures, coated with paint, 
were soon alight; and favoured by the wind the con- 
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flagration spread fast. Wherever the Americans were 
on the look-out, a boat's crew pushed off and set a 
match to the sheds where the Scotch factors kept their 
stores of an article which they intended eventually to 
be burned, but not by so wholesale and un remunerative 
I process. Sixty cannon, deUberately trained upon the 
points where the flames were advancing, defeated every 
effort to save the town; and the fire raged until four- 
fifths of the houses were in ashes. 

That lamentable occurrence stirred the calm temper 
of the most famous of Virginians, and animated his 
precise and severe style; for the Commander-in-Chief 
of the American army wrote from his headquarters at 
Cambridge that a few more of such flaming arguments 
s those which were exhibited at Falmouth and Norfolk 
would secure a majority in favour of a separation be- 
tween England and her colonies. Franklin, when 
Charlestown was shelled and destroyed, had pronounced 
himself unable to discern how such proceedings could 
favourably affect those commercial claims on the part 
of the mother-country which had been the ostensible 
origin of the war. "Britain," he said, "must certainly 
be distracted. No tradesman out of Bedlam ever 
thought of increasing the numbers of his customers by 
knocking them on the head, or of enabling them to 
pay their debts by burning their houses," This speci- 
'men of Franklin's habitual humour was fraught with as 
;grim a purpose as that which inspired Washington's 
.nnwonted rhetoric. The glare thrown upon the future 
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by these acts of official arson lighted them both to the 
same conclusion. "It has been with difficulty," Franklin 
wrote, "that we have carried another humble Petition 
to the Crown, to give Britain one more chance of re- 
covering the friendship of the colonies: which however 
she has not sense enough to embrace, and so she has 
lost them for ever." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Wasedngton, meanwhile, was struggling against diffi- 
culties less hopeless indeed than those which beset the 
British General, but of a character more unusual in 
modem warfare, and demanding more exceptional 
qualities in the man whose duty it was to deal with 
them. The roya! garrison was dwindling from disease 
and privation; but it seemed as if the American army 
would melt away of itself. Within a week after 
Bunker's Hill there were many honest militiamen who 
thought it an eminently suitable occasion to go back to 
their farms, and get in the hay and possibly the corn 
before the next battle. One captain appears to have 
been left with a single file of soldiers. During tlie last 
ten days of June the Masssachu setts Committee of Safety 
informed the Selectmen of Bradford that "the whole 
of a company of fifty men, save two, have scaiidalously 
deserted the cause of their country, and stained their 
own honour by leaving the camp, and returning home." 
The circumstances under which the troops had originally 
assembled in caiup were such as to render it most un- 
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likely that they would be induced to remain there 
through the winter. They had turned out on the 
morning of Lexington to try their weapons against the 
British and to run their chance of getting a bullet back; 
but the idea had never crossed the minds of most of 
them that they were mortgaging their services for a 
whole campaign, and still less for an interminable war. 
They had taken up arms for liberty; and it was a poor 
beginning, as far as their own share of that blessing was 
concerned, to find themselves converted from free citizens 
into the rank and file of a standing army before their 
leave had been asked, and without a single shilling of 
bounty. A British recruit entered on the military career 
with a handsome sum in his pocket, however short a 
time it might remain in that receptacle. Even a Hessian, 
when he put on the red-coat, had the satisfaction of re- 
flecting that his beloved Landgrave was the richer by 
seven guineas a head for himself and each of his com- 
rades. But the American minute-man had nothing but 
his ration, and a suit of clothes made of wool which 
his sisters had spun. It was no wonder that an invita- 
tion to subscribe the Articles of War, as laid down by 
the Continental Congress, met with scanty response. 
Both officers and men preferred to keep within the terms 
under which they had enlisted in the military establish- 
ments of their several Provinces. The regiments of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island stood engaged up to the 
first of December, and for not a day longer; and no one 
portion of the entire force was bound to serve into the 
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coming year. On the first of January 1776 everybody 
was free to go; and the lines, which required fifteen 
thousand men to defend them, would thenceforward be 
manned by a handful of volunteers who did not care 

iirvive their cause, and were ashamed to abandon 
their general. 

Washington had been bom and trained for pre- 
cisely such a crisis. He had an aversion to arbitrary 
methods, a keen sense of what was due to others, and 
a quiet but comprehensive sympathy with their feelings. 
He knew that his countrymen did not love to be bullied, 
and were the worst people in the world to entrap or 
to overreach. It was in vain, he said, to attempt to 
reason away ihe prejudices of a whole army,* Instead 
of trying to force the Articles of War on a reluctant 
and in some cases a vigorously recalcitrant militia, he 
resolved to form a regular establishment composed of 
men who had accepted those Articles by choice, and 
with their eyes open. A Committee of Congress three 
in number, of whom Franklin was one, repaired to 
Cambridge in order to confer with delegates chosen by 
the New England colonies. They found Washington 
ready with a scheme for raising twenty-six regiments of 
soldiers who should engage themselves for a twelve- 
month certain. He asked for twenty thousand infantry; 
and the representatives of New England assured him 
that he might draw tliiity thousand from the Northern 
jprovinces alone. 

• Wasiiington to the President of Congress; Sept. 21, ij^j. 
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It was a striking instance of that too sanguine 
American temper which the delays and rebuffs of war 
convert, not into disgust or despair, but into patience 
and perseverance, and an unalterable determination 
to win. The enrolment of the new force began in the 
last week of October. At first the results were most 
discouraging. No privates would enlist in any corps 
unti] they knew the names of the whole regimental 
hierarchy from the colonel downwards; and when it 
came to the distribution of commissions, the aspirants 
were exceedingly difficult to please. Where an officer ' 
was too patriotic to be exacting, his colony was jealous 
for him. At one time Washington expected that half 
of his captains and heutenants would leave him. His 
confidential letters were couched in scathing terms. 
"Such a dearth of public spirit," he wrote, "and such 
want of virtue; such stock-jobbing, and fertility in all 
the low arts to obtain advantages of one kind or another 
in this great change of military arrangement, I never 
saw before, and I pray God's mercy that I may never 
see again." In that atmosphere of intrigue recruiting 
was sometimes at a standstill, and then for awhile 
moved slowly on. The call of duty, and the hope of 
distinction, were there for whatever they were worth 
in each man's estimation; but, over and above those 
inducements, the temptations which the Continental 
Treasury was able to hold forth were pitifully and 
almost pathetically small. The donative offered to the 
prretorian guards of American liberty consisted in the 
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prospect of a month's pay in advance, as soon as there 
was anything in the mihtary chest, and a promise that 
at some period in the distant future they would be 
allowed to buy their uniforms at cost price.* During 
the first three weeks, out of a group of eleven battalions 
of militia, less than a thousand men had given in their 
names. Four thousand at the most joined, in and before 
November; and, when another month had elapsed, the 
whole number on the new establishment was still below 
ten thousand, of whom one in every ten was off home 
on a furlough which he had claimed as a condition of 
re- enlistment. 

That was the strength of the new army at the end 
of the year; and by that dale the old army had been 
dissolved. "We have found it," said Washington, "as 
practicable to stop a torrent as these people, when their 
time is up." And, even before their time was up, the 
rank and file of the Connecticut Militia, when they 
ascertained that a bounty was not forthcoming, planned 
to march away in a body. That purpose was defeated 

• AGeneral Order of October a8, :7;5, (quoted by Mr. Fothiing- 
tlam in his Siege of Boston,) recommended lo Che □on-commissioned 
officers itnd soldiers at next pay-day to procure themselves under- 
clothing, and not coats and waistcoats, as it was intended that the 
sew anny should be dressed in iiniform. "To effect which the 
Coner'^ss will lay in goods upon the beat tenns they can be bought 
«nywhcre for ready money, and will sell them to the soldiers with- 
'olit any prolit; by which means a uniform will come cheaper lo 
,Uiem than any other clothing that can be bought. A number of 
tailors will be immediately s^t to work lo make i^imentals for 
l&ose brave men who are wiliing at aQ hazards to defend their in- 
■mluable righlB and privileges." 
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by the finnness of the General, and the exertions of 

their own officers; and not least by a spirited and well- 
timed sermon from the miUtary chaplain of the colony. 
But no amount of exhortation or supervision could 
prevent many of the privates belonging to the corps from 
deserting singly or in small parties, Washington showed 
a tranquil countenance to the outside world ; but beneath 
the seal of a letter he begged his most intimate corre- 
spondent to imagine, since he himself was unwilling to 
describe, the situation of his mind during that trying 
interval. It was no light burden, (so he assured his 
friend,) to maintain a post against the flower of the 
British troops for six months together, and then to have * 
one army disbanded, aod another to be raised, in the 
presence of the enemy. "Search," he wrote, "the 
volumes of history through, and I much question whether 
a case similar to ours is to be found." * 

The depletion of his ranks was only one, and not 
ihe most painful, of Washington's manifold perplexities. 
He was engaged on a siege, and the whole camp did 
not furnish him with a single engineer. With no money 
in hand he was making an army at a distance of three 
hundred miles by road from the seat of government and 
tlie treasury; and in spite of his eager remonstrances 
no regular system of communication had as yet been 
established between Cambridge and Philadelphia. Ex- 
cept plenty to eat, his troops had little or nothing that 
soldiers wanted. Winter was coming on fast, and they 
• WashinglDn to Reed: Canibiidge, Jan. 4, 1776. 
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were not provided with blankets or firewood. The 
Pen n sylvan ian mechanics, who were to have turned out 
muskets at the rale of eight or nine thousand a raontli, 
fell very far short of the anticipations which ardent 
patriots had formed in the hopeful days before muskets 
had begun to be fired. A sentry in the trenches still 
shouldered the fowling-piece which he had taken down 
from above the mantel-shelf on the morning of Lexing- 
ton. Privates who left for home on furlough, and still 
more those who went away for good, could not bear to 
be parted from their guns. The military authorities at 
Cambridge would gladly have bought in those guns on 
credit; but they were not in a position to use compulsion 
against men who still had owing to them the whole of 
the pay which they had earned. New recruits for the 
jnost part came in without arms; and, while the regi- 
ments were as yet only half complete, there were not a 
hundred muskets in store. 

The moment seemed close at hand when it would 
no longer matter whether the soldier carried a gun or a 
pitchfork. On the third of August account was taken 
of the stock of ammunition; and the magazine was so 
bare that Washington wrote off at once to beg for 
powder from the neighbouring coionies, assuring them 
that no quantity, however small, would be beneath 
notice. Three weeks afterwards he detected a mistake 
in the return, and pronounced the situation nothing 
short of terrible. He had reckoned, he said, upon three 
hundred quarter casks, and had but thirly-two barrels. 

7%t AmericaM RevtluiitH. 11, 
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The rains had been heavy and continuous, and the 
cartridges which had already been served out were 
spoiling in the pouches. From that time forwards, 
under whatever provocation, the American batteries were 
silent; and the powder was reserved for firing musket 
balls at pistol distance in an emergency which nothing 
could postpone if once the plight of the besiegers be- 
came known to the British General.* Under these cir- 
cumstances clever men, who had seen something of 
warfare, began to discuss the advisability of having re- 
course to very primitive instruments of destruction. 
General Charles Lee wrote to Franklin in favour of 
enlisting pikemen, and received a reply urging him not 
to despise even bows and arrows. Franklin's arguments 
in favour of that form of artillery are excellent read- 
ing, and on paper unanswerable; but Washington was 
proof against them. Bows and arrows were used with 
effect by some Indian warriors in .the camp of the be- 
siegers, who had been trained into Christians and agri- 
culturists at Dartmouth College without having forgotten 
how to !ay an ambush; but it is not on record that 
any pale-face went into battle armed with a weapon 
more antiquated than his grandfather's firelock. Pikes, 
indeed, which had not gone altogether out of fashion 
among European military theorists, were manufactured 
by hundreds with a view to tide the American cause 
over that period of destitution in all the articles that 

* "S 
'?r5; ■■ 
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made up the equipment of a soldier.* It was a cruel 
time for George Washington. "The reflection," he 
wrote, "on my situation, and that of this army, pro- 
duces many an unhappy hour when all around me are 
wrapt iu sleep. I have often thought how much hap- 
pier I should have been if I had taken a musket on 
my shoulder, and entered the ranks; or, (if I could 
have justified the measure to posterity and my own con- 
science, had retired to the back- country, and lived in a 
wigwam." 

In this mood, and in such straits, he was tasting 
the full bitterness of the treatment which every great 
commander, other than an absolute sovereign, is in his 
first campaign called upon to endure. Patriots, all the 
continent over, were wondering and questioning why 
Boston had not long ago been stormed; and the mouth 
of the one man who could tell them the reason was 
closed in public by considerations of which, in his 
■ familiar correspondence, he made no secret. "I cannot 

■ "The people employed to make Hpeats are desired by the 
geneml to make them thirteen feet in leoglh, and the wood part a 
good deal more substantial than those already made. Tbasc in the 
New Hampshire lines are ridiculously short and light." — American 
Archives, July 23, 1775. lo an early General Order Washington 
desired that pikes should be kept clean and greased. 

Majot-General XJoyd served several campaigns against Frederic 
the Great, and (a matter more arduous still) succeeded in pleaamg 
yXi. Carlyle, who pronounced him a writer of great natnral sagadty. 
Uoyd , in that section of his History of the Seven Years' War 
which treats of the Ordering of a Modern Array, recommended that 
one infantry soldier out of every four should have a pike in place 
ef a moskeL 
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Stand justified to tlie world," so Washington wrote, 
"without exposing my own weakness, and injuring the 
cause by declaring my wants, which I am determined 
not to do, farther than unavoidable necessity brings every 
man acquainted with them. If I did not consult the 
public good more than my own tranquillity, I should 
long ere this have put everything on the cast of a die." 
The chimney-comer heroes, as he styled them, urged 
him to begin by recapturing Charlestown. But long be- 
fore Chiistmas Bunker's Hill was an Ehrenbreitstein or 
a Gibraltar by comparison with what it had been in the 
month of June. According to Washington's own de- 
scription it was, both in rear and in front, "by odds the 
strongest fortress" of the British; which one thousand 
men, made of the stuff that was behind those ramparts, 
could keep against any twenty thousand. And in the 
American camp there were not half that number, all 
told, under arms; — -if such an expression could be fairly 
applied to troops who had nothing with which to load 
their cannon, and whom the first half-hour's fight would 
leave without a cartridge for their muskets. 

Criticism was severe upon Washington in Congress, 
in the newspapers, and above all in the taverns; but 
he already had secured the confidence and the loyalty 
of those who immediately surrounded his person. On 
the eighteenth of October he summoned his major- 
generals and brigadiers to a conference. The delegates 
from Philadelphia, who answered pretty closely to the 
celebrated Representatives on Mission to the Armies 
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during the eariy wars of the French Revolution, had 
invited Washington to say why an assault should not 
forthwith be ordered. His own decision had been 
made; and he was well able to express it and to stand 
by it. And yet, for the satisfaction of his employers, 
he was not sorry to fortify that decision by the con- 
currence (if such could be obtained) of his ardent and, 
in some cases, very capable subordinates. Charles Lee 
would not commit himself to the support of one whom 
he had the presumption to regard as an overrated rival, 
and spoke in guarded phrases, like a man not suf- 
ficiently behind the scenes to judge. But Ward, Greene, 
and Potnam, and their other colleagues, one and all, 
roundly declared that an attack on Boston by open 
force, until things changed greatly for the better, could 
not even be contemplated as a practicable operation. 
Washington, in addition to everything else, had his 
special troubles with the provincial assemblies; whose 
good-will, in an army composed like his, imported at 
least as much to him as that of the central govern- 
ment Massachusetts and Connecticut had desired him 
to send them back strong detachments from their own 
militia regiments in order to protect the towns on their 
coasts from the armed vessels of the enemy. To this 
requisition the Commander-in-Chief replied that the 
threatened districts would have to take measures for 
defending themselves, and that, if it came to the worst, 
they must patiently endure calamities against which he 
could not effectually guard them sn\&o\A ^■s.ci'&L'iw^'Cs^. 
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general interests of the cause.* He quietly but explicitly 
gave it to be understood that not a naan could be spared 
from that neighbourhood where the great game was being 
played out which would fix the fate, not of Boston 
only, but of every fishing-hamlet along the sea-board of 
all the colonies. 

His constancy was rewarded. At last he "began to 
reap the advantage which accrues to a strategist who, 
amidst perils and anxieties the full extent of which is; 
known only to himself, steadfastly maintains at least 
the appearance of an aggressive attitude. New England' 
felt proud of having an army which could keep the 
field. The spirit of her people was high and buoyant, 
and they were ready to perform their duly, when that 
duty was told them by a man whom they believed. To 
fill the gaps in his line, while recruitment for the 
Continental anny was in progress, Washington invited 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire to call out five thou- 
sand minute-men on temporary service. They came in 
great numbers, and their behaviour in camp left no- 
thing to be desired. It soon was evident that the 
action of the Connecticut militia was not to the taste 
of their fellow-citizens. The men, as they straggled 
home in twos and threes, met with a reception which 
convinced them that, unless they returned straight away 
to their regiment before the public opinion of their vil- 

* Wnshinglon to the Speaker of the General Assembly of 
Massacbuseivi Bay; 31 July, 1775. 
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lage took shape in action, they would have to travel 
at least the first stage of their journey to Cambridge 
by a mode of conveyance neither easy nor dignified, 
and in a costume not unsuited to people who had 
chosen to display the white feather. The next time that the 
tattalion was paraded, and the roll called, only eighty 
of the delinquents were missing. But the gallant colony, 
after haring played so vigorous a part in the scenes 
of political disturbance which ushered in the war, was 
not now contented with seeing that a parcel of un- 
willing soldiers were sent back to their quarters. A 
touch of shame and compunction at the thought of the 
vexation inflicted by her unworthy sons on their un- 
complaining General gave such an impulse to the pa- 
triotism of Connecticut that the force which she con- 
tributed to Washington's army, from that moment on- 
wards, and throughout the whole course of the struggle, 
exceeded the contingent furnished by any province, ex- 
cept Massachusetts only.* The alacrity of the New 
Hampshire minute-men, and the splendid repentance of 
Connecticut, afforded examples which were not wasted. 
The tide had turned, and ran in fast. Companies filled 
up with recruits. Older soldiers came promptly from 
furlough. By the middle of Febmary 1776 Washington 
xeckoned his strength at the full number of seventeeo 

* Id 1776 Massacbusells seat 13,371 men to the army, Cod- 
necticut 6,390, VitEin's 5il8l , and Pennsylvania 5, 519. During 
. the remaining years of the war Massacliusetls sent 38,091, Con- 
142, Virginia !0,4qi, and Pennsylvania l6,68g. 
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thousand fighting men; and the best intelligence which* 
he could obtain from inside Boston led him to con- 
jecture that the losses and privadons of the siege had 
reduced the British to a little over five thousand effective 
infantry. 

The informants on whom the General relied had 
put the hostile force at too low a figure; but for them, 
and for him as well, it was the hour of hope. He had 
worked and waited long with less than no encourage- 
ment; and now everything seemed to be on the mend 
at once. The first gleam of success had been the 
capture of the Nancy, a royal ordnance-brig which 
Captain Manly brought in to shore at Cape Ann, 
northern point of Massachusetts Bay. Washington, who 
knew the value of the prize better than did the British 
admiral, hurried off a strong party of minute-men to 
protect the unlading of her cargo. It was well worth 
the trouble; for among the items were two thousand 
muskets, a hundred thousand flints, thirty thousand 
round-shot, and tliirty tons of bullets, When the trophies 
arrived in camp the most popular if not the most usefiil 
was a monster mortar, which Putnam, amidst universal 
hilarity, baptised with a bottle of rum; but which en- 
joyed a very short life under its new name of the "Con- 
gress." * There was no fear that the old General would 
be accused of wasting good liquor, for immense and in- 
creasing abundance reigned throughout the cantonments, 
e that [hey lired 
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The only difierence in the ration, as months went on, 
was that the men got another half-pound of meat daily, 
and that their allowance of vegetables was doubled. 
Means had been discovered to remedy the scarcity of 
fuel; and the soldiers secured enough of the illimitable 
forests that clothed the land to cook their generous 
meals, and to keep them warm in weather which, even 
under less comfortable circumstances, would have had 
no great terrors for a New Englander. For tlie winter, 
which had promised badly, became first endurable and 
then unusually mild. "The Bay is open," a colonial 
officer wrote in January, "Everything thaws here, ex- 
cept old Put. He is still as hard as ever, crying out for 
powder, powder, ye Gods give us powderl" And at 
last the powder came. Washington, who would stoop 
and traffic for nothing else, had begged, bought, or 
borrowed a modest but well-husbanded stock of that 
precious commodity. And, in the same letter which 
recommended the use of bows and arrows, Franklin re- 
ported the welcome intelligence that the Secret Com- 
mittee of Congress, appointed to provide the material of 
war, — a Committee of which he himself was the life 
and soul, — had contrived to lay its hands on a hundred 
and fifty tons of saltpetre. 

Whether the supply of powder in the Cambridge 
magazine was small or large, the news from England 
was of a nature to make it go off of itself, On the first 
of January 1776 a flag of thirteen stripes, one for each 
colony, was hoisted for the lirst time over the American 
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headquarters; and on the same day copies of the speech 
made by the King at the opening of Parliament were 
distributed broadcast among the besiegers by the 
exertions of the Boston Tories. Those gentlemen anti- 
cipated that the august document would strike panic, 
and implant penitence, in the hardiest breast; but the 
blockade had already endured long enough for them to 
have lost touch with the mass of their countrymen. They 
were woefully out in their calculations. "We are 
favoured," wrote Washington, "with a sight of His 
Majesty's most gracious speech, breathing senliments of 
tenderness and compassion for his deluded American 
subjects. We now know the ultimatum of British 
justice." The tone of that manifesto was haughty and 
confident; the threats were formidable; and the Ministry 
was labouring with zeal, and spending with prodigahty, 
in order to make the royal menaces good, 

Ordinary men, whether in their own comer of a 
battle, or from their particular post in tiie wider opera- 
lions of a war, discern that which is immediately to the 
front of them, and do not trouble themselves about what 
is in the distance or the future. The Americans who, 
from Prospect Hill and Roxbury Fort, saw Howe and 
his regiments cooped up within an acreage which would 
not support the dignity of a small British squire, laughed 
at King George's assurances that a speedy retribution 
was to fall "on the author and promoters of a desperate 
conspiracy." Horace Walpole descanted to his friend 
Mason on the absurdity of the idea that the Congress 
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at Philadelphia would be so frightened at the British 
army being besieged in Bostoa that it would sue for 
peace. The thought which struck a man of letters, 
writing in his study at Twickenham, was still more 
forcibly brought home to a Continental soldier, already 
something of a veteran, as he stood behind the parapet 
of an impregnable redoubt, and fingered the lock of a 
new Tower musket which was his share in the spoils of 
the store-ship Nancy. The conclusion at which Walpole 
arrived by intuition, Franklin reached by a process of 
reckoning. "Britain," he said, "at the expense of three 
millions has killed one hundred and fifty Yankees this 
campaign, which is twenty thousand pounds a head; 
and at Bunker's Hill she gained a mile of ground, half 
of which she lost again by our taking post on Ploughed 
Hill. During the same time sixty thousand children 
have been born in America." From these data, (the 
Doctor argued,) a mathematical head might easily com- 
pute the time and expense necessary to kill all American 
rebels, and lo conquer their whole territory. 

Congress had already voted a Resolution which 
reads like a decree of the Roman Senate in the sternest 
days of the Republic. It was to the effect that, if 
General Washington and his council should be of opinion 
that he could make a successful attack on the troops in 
Boston, the attack should be made, notwithstanding that 
the town and the property in it might thereby be de- 
Btroyed. The President of the assembly, who had large 
jsessions in the devoted city, communicated tiva E*.- 
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solution to the General, and added on his own part a 
prayer that God would crown the undertaking with 
victory. Half way through February, when a spell of 
hard weather came, and the channels between the town 
and the mainland were choked with ice, Washington 
was ready, and even persuaded himself that he was 
eager, to assault the British lines. But his military ad- 
visers were almost unanimous in the opposite sense. They 
warned the Commander-in-Chief that he greatly under- 
estimated the strength of the garrison; and a very recenf 
event had indicated what would be the chances of an 
advance in broad daylight across an ice-field swept by 
grape against works held by British infantry, and plenty 
of it. An American storming-party had attempted 
Quebec in the darkest hour of the last night of the old 
year. The enterprise was a complete and costly failure, 
though it had been heroically led by Richard Mont- 
gomeiy- who was killed, and by Benedict Arnold who 
was badly wounded but, for his misfortune, was home 
away alive. The slaughter and discomfiture, which 
marked the operation against Quebec, would in all 
human probability be repeated at Boston on a far larger 
scale, and with most damaging consequences to the 
cause of the Revolution. Congress might be willing to 
sacrifice Boston; but the generals of the only army which 
Congress had would not expend their people without 
reasonable hope of an adequate return. As men of tried 
and admitted courage, they had no qualms about speak- 
ing out on the side of caution; and their sturdy frank- 
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ness did Washington a service whicli he himself before 
long came very near to acknowledging. When he had 
slept twice on their counsel, with such sleep as during 
that winter visited his pillow, he allowed that the in- 
tolerable irksomeness of his personal situation might 
possibly have inclined him to put more to the hazard 
than prudence would have sanctioned.* 

He had refused to move forward at the dictation of 
public clamour, and he had been restrained by those 
around him from obeying the momentary promptings of 
his own impatience. At length he took action, at the 
due time, and in the right way. General Howe had 
arrived at the conclusion that Boston was useless as a 
base of operations against the continent of America, and 
most assuredly could not be regarded in the light of 
desirable quarters for the ensuing summer. Fully in- 
tending sooner or later to evacuate the city, he had pre- 
ferred to wait for additional transports, a fresh supply 
of provisions, and a season more suited to a voyage 
which at the best would be uncomfortable and distress- 
ing, and terribly dangerous in a gale. It was no light 
matter to conduct along four hundred miles of hostile 
coast, in the northern seas, a fleet into which would be 
crowded a whole army, the staff of a civil government, 
and all the loyalists of a great province, together with 
their families and furniture. The patriots inside Boston, 
always quick to detect any symptoms favourable to their 
,-cause, apprised the American commander that the 

Washington to the President of Congresa; i8 Feb., i7;6. 
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British garrison would not be long with ihem; and his 
telescope confirmed the story. Heavy cannon were sei 
to be withdrawn from the fortifications, and carried ( 
board the ships. The square-rigged vessels in the har- 
bour had been taken into the royal service; their sails 
were bent, and their water-casks sent ashore to be fiHed* 
All this show, Washington opined, might only be : 
feint;* and he resolved to make sure that it should 
become a reality. He devised a scheme which would 
oblige the British either to surrender the capita! of Mas- 
sachusetts, or come forth and attack him on his own 
ground with no probability of success, and all but the' 
certainty of a frightful disaster. But at one end of the 
city or the other, in fair weather or in foul, with or with- 
out bloodshed, from Boston he was determined that, 
they should go. 

Howe reposed in the belief that he might choose hiip 
own moment for the step which he had in cootemplar' 
tion. An attempt from the rebels, (he informed Lord 
Dartmouth,) whether by surprise or othenvise, was not 
in the least to be apprehended. Nothing, he said, 
so much to be wished as that they would have the r 
ness to quit those strong intrenchments to which alone 
they owed their safety. Howe was so far in the right 
that for either Washington or himself to assault was 
to court defeat; inasmuch as the English and the 
American positions were equally strong and manned by 
troops who, when fighting under cover, were equally 
' Wftshingcon to Major-General Lee; Cambridge, Feb. a6, 1 
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good. But where two armies are so situated that the 
defence is more formidable than the attack, special at- 
tention must be paid to any commanding post which 
one or another of the parties can seize and fortify 
without a contest. Just such a post was the pro- 
montory of Dorchester, which covered and dominated 
Bcraton on the South. Two miles long, and two-thirds 
of a mile broad, it was dotted with heights of suf- 
ficient elevation for military purposes, planted exactly 
where they were most useful to the besiegers. A battery 
placed on the Eastern extremity would carry its shot 
across the deep-water approacli to the harbour; and a 
battery on the Western horn could annihilate the 
town. 

Howe had neglected to secure the peninsula, and he 
was not without his excuse. The ground, open on the 
quarter towards the enemy, required a larger force to 
hold it than he could spare from his widely extended 
and ever- threatened lines. He had no hope of being 
reinforced from across the ocean. Lord Barrington, in 
January 1776, laid a paper before the King stating that 
the strength of the army at home fell short of fourteen 
thousand, counting in the officers, who in the higher 
grades were in prodigious excess with reference to the 
men. "North Britain," he wrote, "never was so bare; 
having only one battahon of foot, and one regiment of 
dragoons, besides invalids." Such scanty detachments 
as were sent sailed months behind time, in bad ships, 
for the worst of reasons. Frederic the Great did not 
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profess an intimate acquaintance with naval matters; 
and indeed his solitary experience of navigation had 
been an inland voyage in a Dutch canal-hoat. But he 
understood as well as any man in Christendom that 
reinforcements should be brought onto the field before 
the event instead of after it. He learned with astonish- 
ment from his envoy in London that, at a crisis wheo 
every day was of consequence, men-of-war were not em- 
ployed for the conveyance of troops because people high 
in place would not surrender their commission of three 
per cent, on the hire of trading vessels.* 

Bad as it was, that was not tlie worst of the story. 
In the course of January Clinton, under express orders 
from home, started for the Carolinas with two thousand 
men, who were withdrawn from the already inadequate 
garrison of Boston. Lord Harrington was opposed to 
the expedition; but his dislike of the project had been 
overborne by other Ministers who, because inside the 
Cabinet they were ruder fighters than the Secretary at 
War, thought themselves sounder judges of a militaiy 
operation. The unhappy nobleman who was supposed 
to wield the sword of England surrendered !iis view the 
more easily because the raid on the Southern colonies 
of America soon became a pet scheme of his royal 
master. The King himself, with his customary minute- 
ness aad precision, named the regiments which were to 
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from the Home ports; and his zeal was so great 

while the army in Ireland had been reduced loo 

ow for safety, and Scotland had been stripped almost 

jare, only three battalioos of regular infantry remained 

ivailable for the protection of the whole of England. 

3inton was joined oif Charleston by Lord ComwalUs, 

brought at least two thousand more soldiers, and 

Sir Peter Parker with some fifly-gun ships and frigates. 

It the force which, if it had been left with Howe, 

;ht have enabled him to hold his own in New Eog- 

too weak for independent action. The ' 

itworks protecting the approach to Qiarleston 

ebly attacked, and stoutly defended; and the affair 

suited in a failure for Clinton, and in nothing short of 

calamity for Parker and his squadron. 

Washington, on the other hand, had men ejiough j 
It only for the indispensable requirements but also for J 
e profitable risks of war. There had been a de- ] 
Siency of heavy guns; but at last that want was sup- 
f3ied. Immediately after Lexington a handful of Ameri- 
:an volunteersv — with Benedict Arnold, and better men 
iian him, among them, though braver there could not 
ae,— captured Ticondetoga by a stroke of well-timed , 
md audacious inspiration. The fortress contained a I 
store of cannon, which had formerly been trans- 1 
;d into those distant wilds by Anglo-Saxon energy, 
stock of that latter article had not run out. Colonel 
K, a deft and enterprising officer high in Washing- 
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ton's confidence, built sledges, and in the dead of winter 
hauled the priceless freight Southward along frozen lakes, 
and over forest roads which were barely passable during 
the droughts of summer. When the first and worst stage 
of the journey had been overcome, and nothing more 
serious than fifty leagues of snowdrift and mire lay be- 
tween himself and the goal towards which he was 
travelling, the Colonel gaily wrote that he hoped to 
present his Excellency with a whole train of artillery. 
Before March he handed over to his chief forty lai^ 
guns, and half as many mortars; and Washington in the 
meanwhile, by his own exertions, had scraped together 
the wherewithal at least to open fire. He had ammuni- 
tion enough to go once round the army; but, when the 
cartridge boxes of the infantry were replenished, and 
the magazines in the batteries had been filled up, only 
a hundred barrels of powder remained in resen'e. Other 
military stores had been provided in plenty; rude of 
design, although suited for rough and temporary work 
in the hands of dexterous and hardy men. As material 
for breastworks there were vast piles of faggots, and of 
grass ropes such as a pair of New England haymakers 
could twist at the rate of a fathom a minute. There 
were empty casks, to hold the earth from the ditches; 
stacks of shovels and pickaxes; and two thousand band- 
ages for broken limbs which by the grace of Heaven, or 
the good sense of man, never came to be needed. Out 
of sight from the British lines, if not from the British 
spies, there lay in Charles River two floating batteries, 
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and barges with room to carry ten battalions across a 
stretch of smooth water. They had been constructed 
hastily and slighllyj but by people the occupation of 
whose lives had taught them to know whether or not a 
boat would swim. And, at the last moment, tlie militia 
of all the neighbouring townships repaired to camp, with 
a pledge from Washington that he would not keep them 
long, and a belief on their part that this time the General 
purposed to see the business through. 

They were correct in their anticipations. On those 
rare occasions when Washington had the means to as- 
sume the offensive, his action was as swift, as direct, as 
continuous, and (for its special characteristic) as un- 
expected as that of any captain in history. He had 
not fought Red Indians in his youth for nothing. But, 
secret and silent as he was in regard to the direction 
and the details of his future movements, Washington 
was too much of a citizen not to place himself in close 
mental relation with his soldiers before he called upon 
them for unusual efforts and sacrifices. On the eve of 
the final struggle he issued an appeal to the army. 
Except in its perfect suitability to the tastes and aspira- 
tions of those whom he addressed, it was a composition 
very unlike those bulletins by which under the Directory 
and the First Empire the French were incited to the 
conquest and plunder of Europe. His General Order of 
February the twenty-sixth began by forbidding officers, 
non-commissioned officers, or privates to play at cards 
or other games of chance; inasmuch as, at a time of 
jw; 
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distress, men might find enough to do in the service of 
God and their country without abandoning themselves to 
vice and immorality. As the season was now fast ap- 
proaching (so the proclamation went on) when every 
man might expect to be drawn into the field of action, 
it was highly important that he should prepare his mind 
for what lay before him. They were engaged in a 
noble cause. Freedom or slavery would be the result 
of their conduct. Every temporal advantage to them 
and their posterity would depend upon the vigour of 
their exertions. 

These words were still being quoted and com- 
mented on throughout the camp when they were 
drowned by the roar of cannon, but not forgotten. On 
the second of March, and again on the fourth, the 
American batteries commenced to play. The noise was 
tremendous, but the slaughter small. A distant bom- 
bardment, with the ordnance of the eighteenth century, 
produced few of the horrors of war except only to the 
tax-payer. Up to Christmas 1775 the British garrison 
had discharged two thousand rounds, and had killed 
less than twenty of the enemy. And the moral effect, 
as it is called, was so much the reverse of what was 
intended that the commanding officer of artillery advised 
General Howe to discontinue the cannonade, as the only 
perceptible result was to inure the colonists to danger. 
In March, however, when Washington's cannon began to 
speak, the British gunners could not refuse the challenge. 
They replied lustily; but they shot next to no one, and 
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dlsmouDted nothing, although tlie besiegers contrived to 
burst five of their own mortars.* 

The Americans hit a regimental guard-house, which 
they could not very well miss, and not many human 
beings. Nevertheless on their side it was no waste of 
powder. On Monday the fourth of March the besiegers 
maintained a heavy fire far into the night. The soidiers 
; kept busy extinguishing fiames and re- 
moving goods from beneath falling roofs; and they had 
neither eyes nor ears for what was passing to the South- 
ward of them. Soon after dark General Thomas led a 
strong brigade over Dorchester Neck, followed by three 
hundred carts laden with fascines and coils of twisted 
hay. With these materials a parapet was rapidly built 
along the causeway, under cover of which fresh loads 
of stuff travelled to and fro throughout the night. 
Meanwhile on each of the twin heights in the centre of 
■ the peninsula, which were the keys of the position, the 
colonial soldiers were digging, and ramming, and plas- 

" General Neath's Diary, December 18, 1775. In the course 
of that momuig the Americans broke ground on l^echmere PoinC, 
th(! most exposed spot \a their lines. Their working pa.rtf num- 
bered three hundred. An expectation prevailed that it would be 
"0 bloody day;" and Washineton personally superintended the cnn- 
duel of (he operation. The Brilish batteries, until the afternoon, 
thtindeied away both with shot and shell ; and the American surgeon 
who was ax hand throughout never once drew his instruments &om 
their case, or a roU of lint from his dressing-box. A plain man, 
who has Bred a charge of slt^ at an object in the water a hundred 
yards off, may estimate the value of a remote cannonade from old- 
fashioned twcnty-foui-pounders, even if he has never looked into a 
treatise on the law of projectiles. 
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tering the earth, like so many peasants of Holland 
strengthening an embankment to save their village from 
an inundation. At dawn of day two forts were already 
in existence, and in a condition to protect their inmates 
from grape-shot and musket-balls. A British officer of 
a sentimental turn compared the result of the night's 
labour with the wonders wrought by the lamp of 
Aladdin. In less flowery but fatally unpractical words 
General Howe told Lord Dartmouth that at least twelve 
thousand men must have been employed on the fortifica- 
tion. The rebels, he remarked, had done more between 
evening and morning than the whole of his own army 
would have accompHshed in an entire month. He had 
made an error of a thousand per cent; for the American 
working party did not exceed twelve hundred pairs of 
arms. It would have been well for Howe if his pro- 
fessional education had included a course of land-survey- 
ing in company with Washington, or even of building 
fences with Putnam. The royal forces were embarked 
on a war of such a character, and in such a country, 
that the hatchet and the spade ranked high among 
military weapons. A general who knew something 
about homely industries, and their application to 
strategical purposes, would have been of great service 
to an army where guidance and teaching in that de- 
partment were peculiarly needed. The behaviour of 
the British soldier in the labours of the trench and 
the field-work was his weakest point then, and forty 
years afterwards; as was sorrowfully admitted by the 
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best judges, who in other respects were his warm ad- 
mirers.* 

Howe was unskilled in appraising the amount which 
any given number of sappers or artificers could get 
done in a given number of hours; but he had seen too 
many battles atid sieges for him to have any doubt as 
to the plight in which the latest move of his adversaries 
had landed him. He was not the player to accept 
checkmate when it was first offered. Between two and 
three thousajid of his infantry were at once shipped on 
transports to Castle Island, with the design that they 
should thence attack the promontory of Dorchester. 
For their commander Howe had only to choose among 
the men of headlong courage at his disposal, and he 
chose Lord Percy, who had no objection, on his own 
account, to face whatever might await him across the 
southern arm of the harbour. The forces under Thomas 
had been doubled by a reinforcement of two thousand 
men. The works, formidable at daybreak, before noon 
had received a finishing touch. Orchards had been 
cut down to form an abattis. Rows of barrels filled 

* On this subject Sir John Burgoyne, in his account a! the siege 
of Burgos, has made some observations which are inosC inleresting, 
but jcven after tliis lapse of time) not alti^elher agreeable reading. 
"I tad," he says in the course of his remajks, "an opportunity of 
pointing out to Lord Wellington, one day, a French and an English 
■WDiiing party, each excavating a trench. While the French shovels 
■were going on as merrily as possible, we Siiw in an equal space, at 
long intervals, a single English shovelful make its appearance." 
jA/e and Correspondence of Field Marsha! Sir John Burgoyne, 

» 132 and 211 of the Edition of 1S73. 
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with earth were placed along the edge of the hill, 
which was bare and steep, with the design of rolling 
them down upon the ascending columns. The Americans 
everywhere seemed cheery and resolute, and those en- 
sconced behind the earthworks on Dorchester heights 
were even exhilarated. They looked forward to an- 
other battle of Bunker's Hill in a position twice as 
strong, with a force more than twice as large, and 
under the immediate eye of the General-in-Chief; for 
Washington was on the spot full of fight and, for him, 
full of talk, and as hopeful of victory as the youngest 
of his followers. 

Hopeful, that is, in the quarter where he com- 
manded in person; for he was far from easy about the 
fate of the operation to which his left wing stood com- 
mitted. Putnam had four thousand selected troops on 
the parade-ground at Cambridge, ready at a signal 
from Dorchester heights to enter the flotilla which lay 
in the river, and advance by water against the western 
face of Boston under cover of the new floating batteries. 
Washington disapproved the project; but his judgment 
had been over-ridden, and it only remained for him 
loyally to make the best of a plan the wisdom of which 
he gravely and sadly doubted. At this period of the 
war the command-in-chief of the American army was 
rather a limited monarchy than the benevolent de- 
spotism into which it was gradually converted by the 
pressure of his strong character, and the lustre of his 
first great success. Congress began by being keenly in- 
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quisitive into the movements of the army, and was 
nrnch too anxious about the event to refrain from ad- 
vising and even from meddling. The delegates at 
Philadelphia were sufficiently afraid of Washington to 
from giving him a direct order. They trans- 
mitted their views to the headquarters at Cambridge in 
the shape of proposals which they requested him to 
have debated and decided in a comicil of war. Such a 
council had recently been convoked, in which Washing- 
outvoted; and so it came about that the 
Americans were to deliver and to sustain an attack on 
one and the same day. That day was the anniversary 
of what was called the Boston Massacre, and this time 
there would have been a massacre indeed. It was odds, 
and large odds, that neither of the two assaults could 
succeed; and the assailants in both cases were of such 
tough fibre, and their leaders so fiery and determined, 
that failure would not have taken place until after a 
prolonged slaughter. If the fighting had once begun, 
the history of the Revolutionary war would have been 
disfigured by a more deeply crimsoned page than any 
which can now be found in the volume. 

not so to be. The wind blew a gale. 
Sashes were forced in, sheds were wrecked and over- 
thrown, and vessels torn from their moorings and driven 
against the quays. Percy's transports could not cross 
the water in such a hurricane; and, until the British 
'took the initiative, Washington refused to give the signal 
Ifor Putnam's forward movement. He was blamed for 
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want of firmness; but the old officer whom he had 
superseded in the command of the army generously 
and indignantly defended one who never was at the 
pains to defend himself The prudence of Washington, 
so General Heath declared, was applauded by military 
men of several nations after they had made an in- 
spection of the land and water which was to have been 
the scene of action. And the veteran was mindful to 
direct his gratitude higher still, and to aver that Pro- 
vidence, kind not for the first time, must have inter- 
posed to save his countrymen when they were bent on 
self-destruction. * 

The storm raged through the afternoon and night 
of the fifth of March; and next day the wind was still 
boisterous, and, the rain came down in torrents. Before 
the weather grew calm and dry it had been brought 
home to the British General that the Americans could 
not be expelled from their redoubts and that, so long 
as they stayed in the redoubts, they were masters of 
the whole promontory. Immediately to their front, and 
at their disposal when they thought fit to occupy it, was 
a mound known as Nook's Hili, from which at the dis- 
tance of half a mile they could enfilade the British 
earthworks on Boston Neck, and would not be much 
further from Griffin's Wharf where the immortal tea was 
spilt. Admiral Shuldham, who had succeeded Graves 
in command of the fleet, warned the military authorities 
that, if Washington retained his hold on the Dorchester 
• Seath's Memoirs; Feb. ijlh and Mardi Sth, i?76. 
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heights, he himself could not keep a ship in the harbour. 
When the prospect of a battle had vanished, the disap- 
pointment of the British soon took the form of despond- 
ency. Right or wrong, tlie belief was general that for 
the space of several months no despatches had been 
received from the Government in London. It looked, 
(such was the burden of the private letters written by 
the garrison during that anxious fortnight,) as if the 
1 the post of danger, now that it was fast becom- 
ing an abode of despair, had been left to get out of a 
bad scrape as best they could. "The fleet and the 
army," it was said, "complain of each other, and both 
of the people at home." With that suspicion in their 
minds the superior officers repaired to a council which 
Howe convened, and learned from him, without surprise 
or dissatisfaction, that he was fully determined at what- 

r cost to save the army. 

The danger was pressing. After dark on the nintli 
of March the New Englanders were already busy on 
Nook's Hill. They laboured undiscovered and un- 
molested till some stupid fellows kindled a fire in rear 
of the knoll, and soon found the place even warmer 
than they wished or intended. Four of them were 
killed by one cannon ball, and the detachment was 
■withdrawn to await a more convenient opportunity. But 
,the incident gave Howe food for reflection. The 
Americans, it was evident, might choose their own 
imoment for erecting batteries at a range within which 
tound shot could be aimed with effect at a knot of 
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men, and much more against ships and houses, the tilt 
of a powder- waggon, or the flank of a line of cannon 
planted along the curtain of a fortification. Next day 
he began to push forward his arrangements for the 
evacuation of the town; and, wherever Howe exerted 
himself, he worked fast. But he was not quick enough 
to please Washington, who gave him a significant hint 
that the patience of the besiegers was near to ex- 
haustion. The colonists returned to Nook's Hill, and 
crowned the eminence with a redoubt, from which this 
time they refused to be driven. That was the notice to 
quit. It was handed in on the sixteenth of March; and 
on the seventeenth General Howe embarked his army, 
and Washington was a figure in history. It was exactly 
the operation which, repeated half a generation after- 
wards in tlie port of Toulon, laid the foundation of a 
fame less desirable, and a life's work far less durable 
than his.* 

* For the two previous paragraphs see Heath's Memoirs^ 
March 9, 1776. Washington to the President of Congress, March 7, 
9, 13, and 16. Fothringham's Siege of Boston, chapter xil. 

David How's Diary shows how a great event struck a humble 
contemporary, who had played a man's part in helping to bring it 
about. 

"March 3. Last night there was Firing Amost all night on 
both sides. Two of our mortars splet in pices at Litchmor's point. 

"March 4. Last night there was A fiering all night with cannan 
and Morters on both sides. Three Regments went from Cambridge 
to Roxbury and carried Some Field Pieces with them. The Milisher 
from Several towns are called In to stay 3 days. 

"March 5. Our people went to Dodgster hill Last Night 
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Unfortunately there was more than a tactical and 
topographical resemblance between the recapture of 
Toulon and the capture of Boston. Those two great 
events are marked by the same melancholy and even 
tragic circumstance. In both cases the retirement of a 
fleet and an army was accompanied by a wholesale and 
enforced emigration of non-combatants. The announce- 
ment that the city was to be surrendered fell as a 
thunderbolt on the loyalists whoso home it was, and not 
less on those who had repaired thither as a place of 
temporary refuge. The last trump, {so Washington 
wrote,) could not have struck them with greater con- 
sternation. A fixed and ardent faith in the overwhelm- 
ing and omnipresent power of Britain was the first 
article in Uie creed of the American Tories; — for that 
term was universally applied to them by themselves and 
their fellow- colonists, although among those politicians at 
Westminster whom they had trusted and followed to 
their ruin many still laid claim to the name of Whigs. 
When Howe departed from Boston there were eleven 
hundred people who dared not stay behind, or one for 

■and built a fort there. They have ben firing at Dogcster amost 
All Day. 

"March lo. Last night om' people went to Dodesther tieclc 
And there was a hot fire froin Boston which Killed 4 men with 
one ball. I went to meting all Day; Mr. Lennard preached. 

"March 12. Last night there was brisk fircing all Night From 
'boston. William Parker made me a pair of Half Bools for Two 
Shilling and 8rf." 
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every ten of his soldiers and sailors. They formed the 
aristocracy of the province by virtue of their official, 
rank; of their dignified callings and professions; of their. 
hereditary wealth; and of their culture, except so fari 
as it partook of that self- education which was open 
to all. 

Eighteen were clergymen, for the most part Epis 
palians, as true to what they helieved to be their politi- 
cal obligations as any English Nonjuror who went out 
from his parsonage or his palace in the summer of i68g. 
Among the exiles many were landowners and substantial 
men of business, and a greater number still were public 
servants. Good places, whether lay or legal, were re- 
served for people who regarded themselves as belonging 
to good families. The same names, and those not many, 
occur over and over again as Judges of the Superior ' 
Court; Receivers-General and Cashiers of his Majesty's 
Customs; Commissioners, Inspectors, Treasurers, and 
Registrars and Clerks of Probate. Hutchiiisons and 
Olivers, Leonards, Chandlers, and Coffins — patronymics 
which to a Bostonian of those days denoted the very 
quintessence of exclusiveness — divided among themselves , 
salaries and honours, perquisites and privileges. They 
honestly believed that the fitness of things required the 
estabhshed method of distribution to last for ever. Their 
best feelings were hurt when a new man, with new- 
fangled political opinions, put in his claim to a share. 
The inspiring motive, according to their story, of every 
Revolutionary leader was the need and greed for office; 
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and their posterity across the Canadian frontier continued, 
1 filial good faith, to repeat the same tale for the benefit 
of our own generation. 

In their view Congressmen and Committee-men were 
"a set of rascals, who only sought to feather their own 
not to sei've their country." An unlucky 
loyahst who happened to use those expressions in ill- 
chosen company got himself inside a jail; and the words 
have a natural and almost elemental ring about them 
Tvhich irresistibly suggests that it was not the first time, 
'by a hundred, that they had been uttered with emphasis 
in Tory circles. According to the theory accepted by 
those circles, Otis started the agitation which started 
everything because his father had missed a judgeship. 
Joseph Warren was a broken man, aud sought to mend 
fais fortunes by upsetting those of others. John Hancock, 
too rich to want a place, suffered from wounded vanity 
when walking behind his betters in the order of pre- 
cedence. Richard Henry Lee had been baulked of an 
• appointment as distributor of stamps under the Act 
which then, and only then, be came forward to de- 
nounce. John Adams turned rebel because he was 
refused a Commission of the Peace; and Washington 
himself never forgave the British War-Office for having 
treated him with the neglect which was the natural 
Jioilion of Provincial military officers. It was an argu- 
ment with two edges; and there is now little doubt 
which of the two cut the sharpest. What claim to 
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perpetuity, (it has been finely asked,*) had those institu- 
tions under which John Adams could not be a magis- 
trate, and any stripling who had purchased a pair of 
colours took rank of George Washington? Disappointed 
men perhaps they were. But their day arrived; and, 
if they could not be justices or majors in a marching 
regiment, they both obtained a post for which they were 
not less competent, and became each in his turn the 
chief governor of a nation. 

The loyalists were a prosperous and enjoying set, 
free with their cash; hearty with their fellows; just, 
and something more, towards those who had a claim on 
them; and very indulgent to their negro slaves. They 
were not ascetics; and, if they had stayed in the country, 
it is possible that the march of Temperance legislation 
would have been seriously delayed in some of the New 
England districts. The breaking of his punch-bowl was 
the worst damage to his property which Doctor Peters 
of Hebron had to deplore, when his angry parishioners 
came to search his house for arms. An epitaph com- 
posed for himself by an Episcopalian clergyman, com- 
mencing with the lines, 

Here lies a priest of English blood 
Who living liked what e'er was good, 

would not have been misplaced on the tombstones of 
many among his reverend brethren. Clerics, men of 
business, and country gentlemen, they dressed ceremoni- 

* Sabine's Historical Essay: page 57 in the Boston edition 
of 1864. 
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lusly and expensively; and they had manners, and 
tiiose not merely skin-deep, in harmony with their ex- 
ternal appearance. Doctor Walter of Boston "was a 
remarkably handsome man, tall and well-proportioned. 
When 111 the street he wore a long blue cloth cloak 
over his cassock and gown; a full-bottomed wig, black 
silk hose, and square quartered shoes with silver buckles. 
Happy himself, he communicated happiness to all around 
him. In the desk he read the glorious service like one 
fcispired. His heart, his house, his purse was ever 
Open to the needy," The Governor of Rhode Island, 
who was a native of the colony and a resident at the 
leasant town of Ne\vport, in the matter of a wig was 
Satisfied with nothing less than one made in England of 
the pattern and size worn by the Speaker in tlie House 
lOf Commons. Green and gold, or purple and gold, 
formed the daily costume of a wealthy Tory merchant.* 
It was not all outside show. The more notable members 
of the British party were given to polite learning, and 
Spared neither care nor money over the education of 
their sons. In that numerous contingent of emigrants 
which left the province ^when Boston fell, one out of 
every five was a Harvard maiL The colonies, if we 
may trust a comparison which occurred to a lady who 
knew them before the war, suffered as much and in the 
way by the expulsion of the loyalists as France, 
under Louis the Fourteenth and ever after, suffered by 

• The Articles on the Rev. William Walter, Joseph Wanton, 
id Natliao Kt^ers in Sabioe's Loyalist!. 

Amtriean SteelKheii. 11. ^^J 
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the expatriation of the Huguenots. The remark went 
too far, and not exactly in the right direction; but it 
cannot be questioned that the Revolution made America 
the poorer by some elements which during the next half- 
cenlury that country could ill afford to lose.* 

The loyalists were fully persuaded that they were 
more estimable than the majority of their fellow-subjects; 
and they attiibuted their superiority, whether real or 
fancied, to themselves and not to their circumstances. 
They spoke and wrote of their opponents in a tone of 
class arrogance which, when once the rift came, made 
reconcihation impossible. In the rhymed satires and 
political catechisms which issued from the Tory press 
the most respected members of the popular party were 
held up to scorn as the refuse of mankind. The de- 
legates to the Congress were described as pettifogging 
attorneys, disbarred advocates, outlawed smugglers, 
bankrupt shopkeepers; and, at tiie best, as innkeepers 
and horse-dealers who had not as yet gone through 
the Court. The world was told how a bricklayer or 
carpenter would lie down at night, and awake in the 
morning a Lycurgus or a Solon. As each demagogue 
in turn, by rope or otherwise', went to his appointed 
place, he would be hailed as a brother by Catiline, Jack 
Cade, and Cromwell; an ill-assorted trio, it must be 
allowed, who would have found some difficulty ia 

* Mrs. Grant of Laggan. She left America in 1786 at the age 
of thirteen or fourteen ; but she was a very precodtnu child , and 
grew into a thoughtful woman. 
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establishing frateniity among themselves. History, — or 
what in the days before Niebuhr and Momrasen passed 
for history, — was ransacked for humiliating parallels to 
the statesmen of the American Revolution. 
Imperial Rome from acoimdtels rose: 
Her grandeur's hailed in verse and prose: 
Venice lie dregs of sea compose. 

So sprang the mighty Congress. 
When insects vile emeiEe to light 
They take their short inglorious flight, 
Then sink ^ain to native night; 

An emblem of the Congress. 

The loyalist poets and pamphleteers might have 
maltreated the politicians with comparative impurtity to 
themselves and their cause if they had left the soldiers 
alone. Men accustomed to the give and take of cod- 
troversy fail to recognise what it is for quiet obscure 
people to have those near and dear to them ridiculed 
and vnified in print. A farmer's family, with an empty 
chair reminding them of someone who was digging in 
the trenches amidst the cannon-balls, or lying three feet 
below the grass on Bunker's Hill with his face to the 
daisies, did not see the joke when they read how the 
American militia were awkward cowardly bumpkins, and 
their officers scheming upstarts. 

with loud peals of laughter your sides, sirs, would crack 

To see General Convict, and CoJonel Shoe-blact, 

All strutting the standard of Satan beside, 

And honest names using their black deeds to hide. 

That was how a Tyrtieus of the mess-room travestied 
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the manly unpretending figures of Greene and Thomas, 
and the antique worth of Heath and Pomeroy. Those 
must have been far gone in pohtical fanaticism who 
could detect either truth or humour in such couplets. 
It may be that, amidst the distractions of the period, 
the authors of these effusions had not leisure to write 
better; but it is strange that descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers should have borrowed their controversial weapons 
from one or another Cavalier libeller in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. New Englanders, if any peoplcj 
should have remembered that the reproach of having 
earned their bread by manual labour or by trade was 
habitually levelled at Roundheads, and that the sturdy 
warriors against whom the imputation was directed 
cared nothing for it; nor, when the battle was joined, 
was it much consolation to those among the scoffers 
who had to face them in the field. Seldom, if ever, 
have two assemblages of men, — divided from each other 
by four generations, and a tliousand leagues, — had so 
much in common as the army which fought against 
Charles the First, and the army which followed Wash- 
ington. Lampoons and pasquinades, on one side of 
the question or the other, were composed for the 
amusement of partisans who were prudent enough never 
to quit their own chimney -comer. But the hymns 
which comforted the starving shoeless groups around 
the camp-fires at Valley Forge might have been sung 
in one of Massey's guard-rooms at Gloucester, or by 
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a parly of troopers returning from the pursuit after 
Naseby.* 

Those sorry scribblers who constituted themselves 
exponents of loyalist sentiment vulgarised, and possibly 
exaggerated, the intolerance and the prejudices of their 
patrons. But caste feeling, intense, aggressive and almost 
universa], beyond ajiy doubt prevailed in die Tory 
sodety of America; and it was terribly and quite dis- 
proportionately punished. There are benighted parts of 
the world where injustice and oppression, in crue! and 
practical forms, have survived through the ages un- 
assailed and unquestioned; but in a civilised and high- 
spirited community the far or near future never fails to 
exact retribution from those who have caught the trick 
of disdaining and disparaging the mass of their country- 
men. When once the British flag had been hauled 
down from the roof of Province House, Boston would 
be no place for those who had hitherto walked the 
streets as favourites of the Government and hereditary 
tenants of the public offices. The moment had come 

* LessoDE of war from Him we take 
And manly weapons learn to wield. 
Strong bows oF steel with ease we break, 
Forced by our stronger arms to yield. 
'T53 God that Ktill supports our right 
His just revenge our foes pursues. 
Tib He thai with resistless might 
Fierce uatioiis to His power snbdnea. 

The "American Soldier's Hymn," quoted by Professor Tyler in 

' ■ 3iit Chapter. 
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when they must resign credit, and power, and salary, 
and all that constituted "the life that late they led," 
to men whom they disliked, and tried hard to think 
that they despised. They abandoned their pulpits and 
counting-houses, their pleasant gardens in the English 
style, and their mansions shaded with tall poplars; and 
the land knew them no more by sight or, after awhile, 
by name. So far as the memory of them even in their 
own neighbourhood was concerned, it was much if a 
later generation pointed out their old home as a house 
which was haunted by Tory ghosts.* 

The last days which the loyalists of Massachusetts 
passed on their native soil were disturbed by the menace 
of an appalling catastrophe. The artillerymen of the 
besiegers now had Boston at their mercy; and General 
Howe allowed a rumour to get abroad that, if his troops 
were harassed during their embarkation, he should de- 
stroy the town. The Selectmen of the municipality sent 
a flag of truce across the lines, and implored the American 
Commander-in-Chief, since the garrison was unquestion- 
ably on the eve of departure, to take no steps which 
could afford an excuse for the consummation of so 
dreadful a threat. From an official point of view there 
was only one reply to such an appeal. His Excellency 
(the answer ran) could take no notice of an unauthen- 
ticated paper, containing assurances which, if accepted at 
the American headquarters, did not in any way bind 
* Sabine's Loyalists: vol. il. page 357. 
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ibe British General, But none the less Washington kept 
his guns silent, and his soldiers within their intrench- 
ments; and the preparations for the removal of the 
British army went steadily and securely on. It may well 
be believed that, even in the last extremity, Howe would 

have been as bad as his word. It might be argued 
that a servant of the Crown was under an obligation to 
carry out his Sovereign's expressed wish, and use "every 
means of distressing America." To set the city on fire, 
rather than it should be the seat of Congresses and 
Committees and a rallying centre for armed insurgents, 
was presumably within the letter of the Ministerial in- 
structions and most assuredly in strict accordance with 
their spirit Boston was only waiting until the red-coats 
were gone in order to behave quite as rebelliously as 
Norfolk or Falmouth; but it did not share their fate. 
Jn the opinion of Howe enough American towns had 
been offered as burnt sacrifices upon the altar of per- 
sonal loyalty. To give the capital of Massachusetts to 
the flames would excite horror throughout Europe, and 
most of all among the people who had been his own 
political associates and familiar friends. He could not 
stay in America for ever; and, if he returned to London 
with such a deed on his fame and conscience, however 
.gracious might be his reception at the Palace, he would 
only need to walk half-way up St. James's Street, and 
enter Brooks's Oub, in order to discover that not one of 

men whose respect and goodwill he most valued 
RFould ever lake his hand again. 
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Howe, before the war was over, had done some 
crael things, and from carelessness or misplaced good- 
nature had excused still more barbarous conduct in 
others. But, when he obeyed his better instincts, he was 
a good-natured English gentleman. Lord Dartmouth, 
who was something much belter than good-natured, had 
long ago written to desire lliat, if Boston fell, all should 
be done to save the friends of the Government from the 
worst consequences of their fidelity. Howe addressed 
himself strenuously to the task of mitigating the hard 
destiny of the fugitives. He had transports barely 
enough for the conveyance of the army; and it required 
not a little unselfishness on the part of those responsible 
for the conduct of the embarkation to find room for the 
loyalists, their families, and their possessions. In order 
to provide storage for the effects of those unfortunate 
civilians, the military left behind and lost much property 
of their own which they could not pack into the ships 
and which, it is needless to say, no patriot could just 
then be found to buy. The exigencies of duty on a 
front of battle lying within a few hundred yards of an 
enterprising and elated adversary were unusually heavy 
and anxious; the soldiers, as the moment of departure 
approached, were with difficulty restrained from drink 
and riot; and it is to the honour of the British officers 
that aJl the time which could be spared from keeping 
the besiegers in respect, and preserving discipline in 
barracks, was devoted to helping those who were more 
to be pitied than themselves. 
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The loyalists were by no means in all cases a feeble 
Ik. Many of them knew the water-side of old, and 
Kiiad secured for the transportation of their goods the 
f pick of such labour as tliere was to be hired. Some of 
Ithem indeed understood very well how to help them- 
selves, in every acceptation which the words would bear. 
kA certain Crean Bnish had been noisy and noticeable 
mong the Tories who remained in Boston during the 
[siege. He was not a native of the city, nor of the 

■ colonies. Born in Dublin, he settled himself in New 
■'York, and was appointed to official posts which, being 

■ before his age, he contrived to make very lucrative. In 
Ban unguarded hour Sir William Howe had given him a 
B commission to impound, and to place on board the fleet. 
Fall the linen and woollen in the town. Brush, at the 
^ head of some violent and dishonest partisans, proceeded 
' to break open stores, shops, and dwelling-houses. With- 
out observing any distinction in the nature of his spoils, 
he loaded a brigantine with a cargo of stolen property 
worth a hundred thousand dollars. The example was 
followed by gangs of seamen from the royal fleet, ili- 
watched, and sometimes encouraged, by their officers. 
The soldiers could not always be kept from emulating 
the sailors; and for some days and nights the city pre- 
sented frequent scenes of violence and pillage. It was 
high time to go. Vast quantities of public stores were 
abandoned to the enemy, after having been damaged as 
effectually as could be done by people who had begun 
to count their stay at Boston by half-hours. The British 
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officers sacrificed all except the most portable of their 
private baggage. They themselves, huddled up amidst 
a miserable throng of both sexes and all ages, with top- 
heavy decks and encumbered gangways, put to sea pray- 
ing for a quick passage. The scene, according to the 
historical writer in the "Annual Register," resembled the 
emigration of a nation rather than the breaking up of a 
garrison. In Benjamin Hallowell's cabin "there were 
thirty-seven persons,- — men, women, and children; ser- 
vants, masters, and mistresses; obliged to pig together 
on the floor, there being no berths." Mr. Hallowell, 
nine months previously, bad been hunted into Boston by 
a cavalcade of patriots; and this was how he left it. 
Such are the lesser miseries of a Revolution. 

The fleet was bound for Canada, as was reported 
both in the city and in the American camp; but Wash- 
ington thought it possible that the British staff had dis- 
seminated the story for a blind. He apprehended that 
the real destination might be New York, and made his 
dispositions accordingly. But, when the leading ships 
had finally threaded the islands and gained the open 
sea, they steered for Hahfax in Nova Scotia; a small 
town on an inhospitable coast, where the passengers, 
armed and unarmed, would find themselves hardly less 
crowded and uncomfortable than on board the trans- 
ports. The reputation of the quarters towards which 
they were moving was expressed vigorously and com- 
pactly throughout the convoy by means of the proverb, 
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"Hell, Hul], and Halifax."* Some of the royal battle- 
ships were left behind when their consorts sailed; but 
the captains did not venture to remain at their moorings 
within the harbour. The vessels dropped down to Nan- 
tasket Road, well out of harm's way, where they con- 
tinued for another two monihs, much to the annoyance 
of the inhabitants of Boston. 

That was the only cross in their lot. Every patriot 
who had remained within the walls was his own man 
once again; and the patriots in the camp without were 
impatient to learn how their besieged brethren looked 
after ten months of hardship and (what to people of 
their nature was perhaps as trying) of taciturnity and 
enforced abstinence from public affairs and from com- 
mercial business. While Howe's rearguard were pushing 
off their boats at one extremity of the town, General 
a, at the head of a thousand men who had had 
the small-pox, entered it at the other.** Three days 
afterwards, when it was ascertained that the danger 
of infection was less than had been feared, the main 
body of the American army marched through the streets 

. WB9 an old y orkshire saying , dating from our Civil War, 
which the British offictre applied on the prespnt occasion to Ihe 
Halifax of Nova Scotia. "A cursed cold wintry place, even yet;" 
said one of them on the I7ch March. "Nothing to eat; less Co 
drink. Bad limes, my detir friend. The displfasure I feel from 
the very siwJl share I have in our present insignificancy is so great 
that I do not know the thing so desperate I wotdd not undertake 
'in order to change our situation." 

•• Washington to [he President of Congress ; Cambridge, [ 9 March, 

■;;s. 
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amidst cheers and smiles; although it was observed 
that the faces which filled the windows bore marks of 
hunger, and of the gloom which had so long oppressed 
the city. 

But joy had returned, and abundance with it; and 
both the one and the other had come as permanent 
residents and not as passing guests. On the twenty- 
second of March a great concourse of people thronged 
into Boston. They came home by thousands, to find 
most, but not all, of those whom they had left there; 
and we are told, though we do not require to be told, 
that on that day the whole place was in tears and 
laughter. They were glad once more to roam about 
their beloved town, their Carthage which. In spite of 
the Latin quoted at Westminster, after all was not t< 
destroyed. When they surveyed and reckoned up their 
losses, they enjoyed the surprise of finding that the waste 
and wreck of their property was not so extensive as 
seriously to spoil their pleasure. Hancock's fine well- 
decorated mansion seemed very slightly the worse for a 
hostile occupation. "The town," Washington wrote to 
him, "although it has suffered greatly, is not in so bad 
a state as I expected to find it; and I have a particular 
pleasure in being able to inform you. Sir, that your 
house has received no damage worth mentioning. Your 
furniture is in tolerable order, and the family pictures 
are all left eolire and untouched." When the President 
of Congress came off so easily, it may be believed that 
Httle was missing out of habitations which presented 
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fewer temptations to the marauder, and whose owners 
enercised less prominent and invidious functions. Even 
those ancient wooden dwellings which had been pulled 
down for fuel were pronounced to be well away for 
reasons connected with the future health and beauty of 
A visit prompted by eager curiosity, and at- 
tended by well-founded satisfaction, was that which was 
paid to the British fortifications.* Soldiers, and yet 
■jnore the parents and wives of soldiers, gazed with 
; shuddering thankfulness on those formidable works 
•which it had cost so much labour to erect, and so litde 
tloodahed to capture. Doctor John Warren, who had 
tepaired to the spot where he could stand as close to 
^s brother as was now possible for him, has left a de- 
scription of the fortress which Howe's engineers had 
erected on the peninsula of Charlestown. "When I 
■came," he wrote, "to Bunker's Hill 1 found it exceed- 
ingly strong; the front parapet about thirteen feet high, 
composed of earth contained in plank supported by 

"March 17. This morning about Nice adock there was A 
n and our people went into the boats for go to Boston, (iencra] 
fen With a party of men Went to Bunker Hill and took 
ME of it 

This afternoon I went Down to charlestown neck in order lo 
/ei to Bunker hill. Bat the Sentinals Stopt me. 
March 18. This morning I went to Bunker Hill and CImrJcS' 
town For to see the Ruens of the Town. 

"March 25. I cooked this day. I have ben up bacon HiD. 

And %o at last David How got into BostoD, and saw the view 
I Beacon Hill on the North of the Common, — the site where 
the State-House now stands. 
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huge timber." The same care and skill had been be- 
stowed wherever they were required; and Washington 
reported that every avenue to Boston had been fortified 
in such a manner that the town was almost impregnable. 
And yet, — by dint of endurance, and self-control, and 
rigid reticence, followed by strong decision and sudden 
action when the proper moment came, — he had made 
that stronghold his own at an expenditure of less than 
a score of New England lives. 

The prizes which fell into the hands of the victors 
were well worth securing. Great numbers of fine cannon 
lay about in the batteries. They had been spiked, and 
otherwise mutilated; but their repair was within the re- 
sources of an army containing excellent blacksmiths, 
among the best of whom was Nathaniel Greene, the 
second best of the generals. There were huge piles of 
shot and shells, and a great quantity of miscellaneous 
stores. Washington's quartermaster-general estimated the 
contents of the magazines at something between twenty- 
five and thirty thousand pounds in value.* But all that 
the Americans found on land was insignificant as com- 
pared with what they captured at sea. Even while the 
men-of-war lingered in Nantasket Road an armed 
schooner hailing from Marblehead had already picked 
up a store-ship from Cork, which carried fifteen hundred 
barrels of powder in her hold. After the lapse of two 
months, in consequence of a hostile demonstration by 
the Continental army assisted by provincial militia, the 
* Washington to the President of Congress; March 19, 1776. 
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royal squadron took its departure from the scene. An 
imaginative population, on the look-out for anniversaries, 
- pleased itself by remembering that, according to the 
I provisions of the Act devised by the British Ministry for 
I the ruin of Boston, the fourteenth of June 1774 had 
f been the latest date for trading vessels to leave or enter 
condemned harbour. And now the fourteenth of 
June 1776 was the last day on which the last of the 
Ministerial war-ships was seen in Boston waters. Then 
b^an an uninterrupted harvest for the colonial priva- 
teers. They made an easy prey of the crazy merchant- 
men which, as a substitute for swift frigates, were bring- 
L ing the reinforcements for Howe's army. When these 
I belated and ill-adapted vessels at length reached the 
I coast of Massachusetts, the royal fleet had gone for 
[.good, and the whole bay between headland and head- 
I land was alive with American cruisers. Four irans- 
I ports were captured; and the Highland soldiers on 
board at last reached their destination, but reached it 
as prisoners of war.* The patriots learned with a satis- 
faction which few will grudge them that the brlgaiitine 
chartered by Crean Brush was taken, with himself and 

• "June 16. This morning our Privilesters Spy a large Brig 
Bound from Scotland to Boslon and they chased Them nil Day and 
at Night they had a Smart fight and took them. 

"June 17. This day the Prisoners Ware broi^-ht to Boston. 
There bdog upwards of zoo Hilacdcra besides other valuable 
loading : 

"June 19. This morning our Piiviteleres took a Ship. She 
had on hoard III HUanders with a CutennentE all fixed for war." 
David How's Diary for 1776. 
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all his booty on board of her. From that time forward 
his life was one series of misfortunes, until it came to a 
bad end. 

In their relief and exultation the inhabitants of the 
rescued city were not heedless of the dangers which die 
future might have in store for them. As soon as the 
royal sails were over the horizon, Boston began to take 
precautions against the possible contingency of their 
reappearance. The British, on the eve of their retire- 
ment, had demolished those works on Castle Island which 
commanded the main entrance to the harbour; and the 
municipal authorities now applied themselves vigorously 
and expeditiously to the task of restoring the ramparts. 
Every able-bodied townsman gave two days a week of 
voluntary labour,* working as Themistocles, at a famous 
crisis, made the Athenians work on the Long Walla I 
which led from their city to the Pirfeus. Boston, (to use j 
a good old military term,) was soon safe from insult il 
A hostile squadron, whose commander was not prepared 
to sacrifice some of his masts and a large proportion of 1 
his crews, could not thenceforward penetrate except in 
a thick fog, and even then only with much better pilots 
than the class of New England mariners who would 
consent to hire out their services for such a purpose. 
No admiral, — and least of all one of those political 
admirals whom Sandwich was in the habit of appoint- 
ing, — would fee! comfortable when he opened a sealed 

• Travels through the TnUrior Paris of America, in a Series ■ 
0/'£etiers by an Officer. London, 1791. ljWt« TiTrai. 
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" order directiog him to place his ships within cannon- 
' shot of the wharves of Boston, 

Making reference to the proceedings of ihe English 
'^ Ministry Frederic of Prussia, as was not unusual with 
f him, employed the language of a book which he loved 
"^ better lo quote than to read. "When I reflect," he said, 
" "on the conduct of that govemment in the war with 
^' their colonies I am almost tempted to say what the 
"^ theologians maintain with regard to Providence, that 
'■'' their ways are not ours." And indeed they were not. 
■"l North and Sandwich resembled Frederic as war-ministers 
"'I even less than Gage resembled him as a general, or 
^[George the Third as a monarch. Bunker's Hill had 

been a soldier's battle; but the responsibiUty for the 
"^ campaign of which it formed an episode lay with the 
" placemen and iheir Royal master. They had contrived 
^* among them to bring about the discomfiture of a valiant 

army, responsive to discipline, and containing more than 
^ a due proportion of distinguished or promising officers. 

They had involved it in almost every calamity which 
" could befall a military force, except disgrace. They 
■^ had so managed matters that, in a region overflowing 
^ with plenty, their troops had been fed from Leadenhall 
arket, as an orator of the Opposition cleverly and not 

jfctmly put it* Burke was reported to have said that, 
^h two hundred pounds a man had been spent on 
: beef and sour crout, our garrison could not have 
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remained ten days longer in Boston unless the heavens 
had rained down quails and manna. And yet, much 
as the English had suffered during the course of the 
siege from the scarcity and badness of their food, in the 
last resort they were refused the comparative satisfaction 
of having yielded lo famine, and not to force. The 
Government deprived Howe of two thousand infantry, at 
the moment when he most needed to be strong. The 
reinforcements which were sent from home to fill the 
void arrived two months too latej and so it came to 
pass that the ill-used General was in the end not 
starved but manceuvred out of his positions. The acts 
of aggressive warfare sanctioned or condoned by the 
Ministers were as futile as their defensive arrangements, 
and had consequences most disastrous to the national 
interests. They had not occupied a single square furlong 
of soil, fortified or open, in any of the colonies; but they 
had shelled three towns, had sent into the Gazette a 
score of !oyal merchants, and had rendered a few hun- 
dred families homeless. They had alienated all the 
neutral opinion in America, and had lighted a flame of 
resentment against Great Britain which they continued 
to feed with fresh fuel until it grew so hot that it did 
not bum itself out for a couple of hfetimes, 

England had never reaped so little glory or advantage 
from so great an expenditure of money, and after so 
much preliminary swagger on the part, not of the peopJe 
who were to pay or the soldiers who were to fight, but 
of the statesmen who had already begun to blunder. 
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Colonel Barrel in a speech rich with traditional know- 
ledge and personal observation of war, declared that 
this unsuccessfial effort to keep our ground in one small 
comer of our own empire had cost the Treasury half 
; much again as the operations of the year 1704, in 
which our armies were conquering all over Europe from 
Blenheim to Gibraltar. Barre, however, had not oc- 
casion to go outside the memory of the youngest of his 
audience. No long interval had elapsed since Warburg 
. and Plassey,- — since the defeat of Montcalm, the conquest 
of Havanna, and Hawke's victory off the coast of Brittany. 
But during that interval a process had been going for- 
ward the effects of which were now manifest. George 
the Third had at length accomplished his purpose. He 
had rooted out frankness, courage, and independence 
from the councils of the State; but he had puDed up 
along with them other qualities which his policy, when 
brought to a trial, could not afford to dispense with. 
His Cabinet was now exclusively composed of men will- 
ing to pursue ends which he dictated, but incapable of 
discerning, or rightly directing, the means by which 
■ alone those ends could be attained. 




Colonel, mot- 
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HUl. II. 173. 
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Noith in lie House of Com. 
JT, speaks with re- 
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of the colonists, 92. 
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duel with Fox, n. 56, 

1. John (father of the 
second President), his chai- 
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the repeal of the Stamp 
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I, 103; settles as a lawyer 
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of his career, 105, 106; de- 
dines the post of Advocate- 
General, 107; OQ American 
provincial taverns, 142; dis- 
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delegate to the Congress ot 
Philadelphia, sgg-jgs ; de- 
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the Boston Massacre, It. 1 23 n. ; 
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estimale of him, l^^. 
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Adams, Mrs. John (wife of Ithe 
second President), her love of 
poetry, i. 143. 

Adams, John Quincy (sixth Pre- 
sident), I. 143. 

Adams, Samuel, drafts a Peti- 
tion to the King, i. 58; a 
Calvinist, 121; his argument 
against a standing army in 
time of peace, 172; one of 
the committee on the Boston 
Massacre, 174; instigates the 
formation of Committees of 
Correspondence, 193; reads 
the Hutchinson letters to the 
Massachusetts Assembly, 243 ; 
at the anniversary of the 
Boston Massacre, n. 122; ex- 
cepted from pardon by Gage's 
proclamation, 152. 

Advertisement, Franklin's, in 
the "Pennsylvanian Gazette," 
I. II4». 

Albemarle, Lord, n. 99. 

America, fabulous statistics con- 
cerning her commerce, i. 65 ; 
Burke's estimate of its white 
population at the revolution, 
8 1 ; character of its taverns, 
84 ; contributions to the wealth 
and power of Great Britain, 
135; land-owning in, 137, 
138; social conditions, 138; 
good living, 139; equality of 
means and absence of privi- 
lege, 140; servants, 140 ».; 
early marriages, 141, 142; 
status of women, 142, 143; 
the Bar in, 151, falling off in 
imports subsequent to Town- 



shend's taxation, 152; 
and votes of the Massad 
Assembly pronounced h 
able, 154; effect produ 
the partial repeal of the 
shend duties, 180; con 
and manufactures, 18 
enmity to the claims 
revenue , 187-190; si 
with smuggled goods 
the Continent, 190; re< 
of the Ministry's ne\^ 
duty scheme, 1 98 ; Fra 
efforts in her behalf, 
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Port Act, 284 ; aid to I 
284; proposal of a Co 
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66, 67; inadequacy 
British force in, 107; 
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of a national flag, 210 
also under Americans 2 
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American Soldier's Hyn 
261 n. 

Americans, their delight 
repeal of the Stamp J 
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them, 54; their cou 
action on the announ 
of the new taxation, 57 
bination against the 
British manufactures 
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93 i &ai love for Geoige ihi; 
Third, laS-ijo: reasons for 
the coQcenlration of their 
loyally npon the Throne, 131; 
lugli opiiiitin of the Elarl of 
Giatham. Ijz, 13;;: their aid 
ID ihe overthrow of the 
French in America, 133; 
moral effects of the revoln- 
tioinajj war npon, 136; early 
tnarriages among , 1 4 1 ; do 
feienca shown by them to 
women, 142. 143; testimony 
of foreigners to the virtues of 
dieir wamea , 1 44 ; political 
capadly and addiction to the 
study [>f law, 150; relatioiss 
of Eji^ieh and colonial officers 
in Ibe war gainst the French. 
161, 162; Ixird Sandwiches 
calnrnnioaB anecdote of their 
behavioor at Loui&bnig, Jl. 
88; rights as combatants rc- 
cogniMd by eichange of pri- 
Mmets, 147: refutation of the 
«buge Against thetn of scalp- 
ing the wounded, 147: effect 
of Gage's proclaniiition on, 
153, See also under pro- 
Sir Jefirey, his char- 
acter as a soldier, ir. 991 his 
quanel with the Court, 100; 
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Anglomania. 1. 90. 

Annapolis, burning of the Peggy 
Stewart tea-ship at, n. 66. 

Army officers, British, of the 
present day and in the eigh- 
teenth centuij', I. 160; rela- 
tions with colonial officers 
during the F tench war in 
America , } 60- 162; life in 
garrison, 165. 

Arnold, Benedict, wounded at 
Quebec, il. 236; at the cap- 
cnreofXicf ■ - - " 



Bahckoft, Mi. (hjslorian), on 
the blockade of Boston, i. 
3;i; quoted, 122, 1231.; 11. 



Barnes, Mr., of Marlborough, 

shelters Gage's officers, n. 134; 

proscribed and banished, 

'35"- 
Batr&, Colond, for the repeal of 

Ihe Townshend Act, I. 179; 

commends the impartiality of 

American tribunals, 255; 

treatment by the House, 25B; 

on the cost of the American 

Barrington, Lord (Secretary at 
War), his expressed judgment 
on the dispute with America, 
and on what should be the 
conduct of the war, contrasted 
with his at 
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of ministerial responsibility, 
206 ; his paper on the home 
anny, n. 239; opposes the 
expedition to the Carolinas, 
240. 

Bath, account of, by Smollett, 
I. 74. 

Bathurst, Lord Chancellor, i. 
38 «. 

Beattie, Dr., his panegyric on 
Lord Dartmouth, n. 95. 

Beauchamp, Lord (Constable of 
Dublin Castle), i. 77. 

Bedford, Duke of, a bishopric 
solicited of him by Dr. Mark- 
ham, I. 225. 

Bedfords, the, their American 
policy, I. 61; ideas of minis- 
terial discretion, 204. 

Bentham, Jeremy, 1. 246. 

Bernard, Sir Francis (Governor 
of Massachusetts), light thrown 
by his letters on the proceed- 
ings which alienated America, 
I. 69; his propositions and 
advice, 70; has the popular 
leaders at his mercy, 158, 159. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, reminds Sel- 
wyn of his duties as a borough 
member, n. 30. 

Borough members, their concep- 
tion of their parhamentary 
position, n. 26, 30. 

Boroughs, pocket, I. 40, n. 17, 
26. 

Boston (Mass.), increase of gar- 
rison and men-of-war at, 1. 62 ; 
in 1768, 106; motives for 
its military occupation, 148, 
^49f ^S^'f Reeling caused in, 



by the Resolutions charging 
Massachusetts Assembly with 
treasonable acts and votes, 
156; the town Whig, the 
army ultra-Tory, 159; towns- 
folk exclude the miKtary from 
social intimacy, 163; 'English 
testimony to die merits of the 
townspeople, 167; appellation 
of "Boston Saints," 168; 
moral repugnance to license 
and rioting, 168; animosity 
between the rougher patriots 
and the British rank and file, 
169; Coimdl refuses, under 
statute, to find quarters or sup- 
pUes, 171; garrison in hired 
houses, 172; bills found 
against British officers for 
slander, 172; the Massacre, 
173; aim of popular leaders 
and anger of population, 173; 
citizens appoint a Committee 
of Public Safety, 174; confer- 
ence of delegates with Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Council, and 
officers of army and navy, 174; 
promise of withdrawal of gar- 
rison to Castle, 175; trial and 
acquittal of Captain Preston, 
I75» 176; the patriots invite 
all the townships to establish 
Committees of Correspond- 
ence, 192; its reception of the 
tea-ship, 198; bill for closing its 
harbour and transferring cus- 
tom-house to Salem, 252; con- 
sternation of citizens on hear- 
ing their port is to be closed, 



1adon, 370; appeals to the As- 
semblies or all \be Colonies, 
271; blockade of the harbour, 
a; 3 ; trocppa return to the town, 
2J2; the Assembly at Salem, 
273; Governor's secretary pro- 
claims dissolutiun ofAssembly, 
174; delegates appointed for 
a Continental Congress, J74: 
offers of gratuitous Tharfaye 
from. Marblehead and Salem, 
275 p AjCtion with regard to 
town-meetings, 177; opening 
of the remodelled courts of 
justice, 177; <^^ from the 
other colonies, 285; Wash- 
ington's offer, 3S7 ; reprisals 
of the patriots for G^e's raid 
on Cambridge, n. 1 1 5 ; British 
Tiile dead outside BostonNeck, 
116; wmivccsary of the Mas- 
sacre, and behaviour of (he 
garrison officerE at its celebiB' 
tion, 1321 medianics strike 
work at the barracks, 1251 
the Committee of Correspond- 
ence as figured by "Massa- 
cliiiselteniis," 126; belief of 
the loyalists in a triumphant 
, issue, 127; Bghting quality of 
the British garrison, 12S; the 
inhabitants by agreement per- 
RUlted to enter or remove from 
the town, 147; another in- 
crease of the garrison. [48; 
battle of Bunker's Hill, 156- 
172; relum of the British 
dead and dying from Bunker's 
Hill, 176; colonial forts thrown 
up CO surround, 185 ; want of 



food and of fiiel, 194, 195; 
Liberty Tree cut down, 1 96; 
destruction and desecration of 
churches, 196-19B; moral de- 
terioration of (he garrison, I gg ; 
scurvy and small-pox in, 2Do; 
Fanpuil Hall converted into a 
theatre, 202 ; daring activity 
of the boats manned by New 
England Rsheimen, 206; dis- 
astrous voyage of the ships 
carrying supplies (o the gar- 
rison, 3 11; Bunker's Hill 
strongly foniiied by the British, 
Ja8; the Tories distribute the 
King's speech among the be- 
siegers, 234; Congress em- 
powers Washington to make 
an assault, even i( the town 
and property be destroyed, 
235 ; Dorchester Heights oc- 
cupied by the colonials, 24S ; 
despondency of the garrison, 
250; enforced emigration of 
non-combatant loyalists, 253- 
262 ; evacuated by the British, 
and entrance of colonial army, 
26g; stores left behind in the 
city, 270 ; preparations against 
the reappearance of the British, 
272. 

Boswell, James, his opinion of 
Henry Dundas, n. 86 ». 

Bouiilers, Chevalier de, I. 91. 

Bowes, Stoney (the original of 
Barry Lyndon), II. 24. 

Bows and arrows in warfare, 

BtaddocljL, Geowsi, "ca ?aa)i*.'i-a 
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Bribery Act, operalioa of, II. ZJ. 

Brooks'5 Club, i. 44 jj., 154. 

Brush, Cteau, bis behaviour in 
Boston ou the evacuatJoB, tt. 
265; capture or bliu aud his 
booty, 271. 

Buchan, Lord, his manly letter, 
n. 14. 

Bunker'* Hill, occupation of, by 
the colonists, 11. 156; redoubt 
bombarded by the fleet, 158; 
character of the defences, 160; 
number of the colonists, 162; 
attaclted by the British under 
Howe, 163; the AmericaJi 
attiDery badly served, 16 J; 
repulse of the lirst attack, 164 ; 
the second attack also re- 
pulsed, 165; failure of re- 
serves b aid of defenders, 
170; success of the third as- 
sault, 172; losses of the de- 
feodersaDd the assailants, i^z, 
i?5-'77i dangers of the re- 
treat, 174; moral results of the 
event. l79-i8z. 

Bnrgoyne, General, would con- 
vince America by persuasion 
rather flian by the sword, 
I. 258; Elton's attempt to 
**trot" bim, 260 t-\ sent to 
support Gage, It. 105: is a 
dangerous subordinate, 149; 
corresponds from Boston with 
Ministers at home. 149; his 
eiposure of Gage's mistakes, 
149; literary tastes, 150; ex- 
poses to Ministers the dangers 
of the military situation, 151- 
155; in command of the bat- 



teries at Bunker's Hill, 169 
cricicism of the troops in ac- 
tion, 175; his opinion of the 
British position at BoBMn, 
■ 77; accused of the desecia- 
(ion of South Chapel, Boston, 
t<ij; hates Ho^ng, 200; a 
splendid disciplinarian, 201; 
tries to divert the monotony 
of the siege, zoz; sommonol 
back to England, 20J ; his 
reply to Washington's remon- 

ofbcers, 204. 205 ; on Admiral 
Graves, 20B. 
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Burke, Edmund, on the apathetic 
attitude of the English public, 
I. 40 ; his estimate of the white 
population of the American 
colonies, S t ; dose observa- 
tioa of the Americans, 150; 
on George Grenville's laxatiDn 
policy, 151; criticism of the 
Duke of GniJlon, 177; ridi- 
cules English fears of Ameri- 
commerdal competidoii, 
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Rockingham administradon, 
218; merits and defects which 
disquoliHed him from bring 
titular head of a great party, 
222 ; his reply to Dr. Mark- 
ham's censure, Z25; relations 
with Lord George Germaine, 
227 ; his energy and party in- 
Huence in both Houses, 227 ; 
on the Middlesei election, 
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lary Reform, 231; letter lo 
Nortli 00 tlie liixiitioii of Irish 
laadlords, 232; rehites Lord 
Caennarthen's analogy of an- 
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, 256; treatment by 
se, a6o; his splendid 
oration on the. repeal of the 
Tea-duty, 265; letter lo Lord 
Rockingham on electoral mat- 
tets, n. 9 ; invited to represent 
Bristol, 21; his EtatemcDt to 
theelecloTE, 3l;on tbe shorten- 
ing of Parliaments, 33 ; discour- 
ages the OppositioD scheirie of 
n-attendance, 3 S : his bill to 
secure the colonies ag^sl 
entaty taxation and to 
repeal obnoxious kws, 5 5 ; 
his attack on patent places, 
59; believes that, if business 
■ "Jngland had inter- 
fered, there would have been 
K>ith America, 64; 
letter to a New York gentle- 
n probably written by him, 
65 It. ; on the New England 
fisheiy bill, 87. 
hmis, B-obert, on the American 

IT and its authors, 11. 42, 
lyles. Dr. (of Boston), his pru- 
dent behaviour as a loyalist, 
I. 283. 
lyron, quoted, 1. 147; u. 57. 
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seized by Gage, tl. 1 10; pa- 
triots force Oliver to resign, 
til; resolutions passed by the 
inhabitants, I iz. 
Camden, Lord, against the Tea- 
duty, I. 1 78; on English class 
feeling in the American crisis, 

B. 64. 

Campbell, Lord, 00 Lord 
Balhurst, I. 38 n. 

Carlisle, Earl of, extravagance 
of, I. 25; anecdote regarding, 
28: sea-voyaging, 64; his 
wife's smuggling chairman, 
186; Manuscripts of, 11. Si; 
Selwyn's frieniihip for, 53; 
surety for Charles and Stephen 
Fox's debts, 53. 

Carolinas, the, effects of revolu- 
tionary war on, I. 136; failure 
of the expedition against, ll. 

Castle Howard, I. 37, 28. 

Cavendish, Lord John, Walpole's 
estimate of, I. 43 ; his hunting, 
1281 on the fUhery bill, 11. 
87. 

Cerberus, the, and the Majoi- 
Generals, 11. 149, 

Champion, Mr. (a constituent of 
Bntke's), II. 64. 

Chandler, Clark (Registrar of 
Probate at Worcester, Mass.), 
forced to erase an unpatriotic 
record he had made. 1. 278. 

Charlemont, Lord, his distrust 
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of the sanctity of the Post- 
Office, I. 242. 

Charles the First, dted, n. 214. 

Charleston, its reception of the 
tea-ship, I. 198. 

Charlestown, burned during the 
fight on Bunker's Hill, n. 
170. 

Chatham, Earl of, his great in- 
fluence in the State, I. 54; 
knowledge of and love for 
the Americans, 132; esteem 
in which he was held by 
them, 133; urges the King 
not to oppose the genuine 
desire of the Commons of 
Ireland to tax absentee Irish 
landlords, 232; his states- 
manship in old age, 235; on 
parliamentary reform, 235; 
varying power of his oratory, 
236; bitterly prej udiced against 
the Rockingham party, 237; 
high opinion of Franklin, 240 ; 
forebodings concerning India 
and America, 262 ; his kindly 
estimate of Fox, 263; opinion 
of the resolutions of the first 
Congress, 293; regards the 
colonials as compatriots, 11. 
44; his motion in the Lords 
to prevent dvil war, 45; 
awakes the resentment of the 
Whigs by his proposed aban- 
donment of the abstract right 
to tax America, 46; great 
speeches on the subject in the 
Lords, 47; regards the conflict 
with America as a dvil war, 
49 ; thanks young Lord Granby 



for his vindication of the 
colonists, 92; cultivates the 
society of Franklin, 94; pre- 
sents a bill for settling the 
troubles in America, 96; 
shields Franklin from Sand- 
wich's attack, 97. 
Churchill, Charles (poet), dted, 

I. 76. 

Civil War, the English, after 
effects of, I. 136. 

Clare, Lord, his friendship for 
Franklin, I. 89 «. 

Clarke, Lieutenant (Royal Ma- 
rines), his account of the fight 
at Bunker's Hill, n. 164, 
165 n. 

Clergy, loyalist, their treatment 
by the patriots, I. 283; n. 
256. 

Clinton, Governor, induced by 
Franklin to contribute guns to 
the defence of the Delaware, 
I. 116. 

Clinton, Major-General, sent to 
support Gage, n. 105; at 
Bunker's Hill, 168; des- 
patched to the Carolinas, 
240; failure of his attack on 
Charleston, 241. 

Clive, Lord, his parliamentary 
influence, I. 231; dted, 11. 

99- 
Coffin, General John, his opinion 

of the effect of the fight at 

Bunker's Hill, n. 180. 

Coke, Mr. (of Norfolk), his posi- 
tion as a coimty member, ii. 
28. 
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Gage's attempt to destroy the 

at, 135. 
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reEoludDii& , 1. 291; prohi- 
bits the slave tiade, 29Z; its 
appeal tQ all true and kiDdl}r 
Engliahmen, 291; Chatham 
on its Resolutions, ig j ; forms 
& fleet and a naval organisa- 
tion, n. 211; interferes with 
anny matters, 248. See also 
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in tlie attack on Charleston, 
n. 241. 
County membeis, their standing 
and qualihcations, U. 28, 29; 
what their electors expected 
from them, 30; their con- 
of responsibilit)'. 



Cowper, William (poet), quoted, 
on English sodal vices, I. 76; 
with John Newton at Olney, 
210-212; employed in reU- 
gious teaching, 212; his health 
gives way, 213, 

Cradock, Joseph, his anecdote of 
Chatham, 1. 236. 

CrawfotJ, John, (he yonoger, of 
Auchlnanes, his record of 
experience in the House of 
Commons, u, 15. 

Crtbillon. died, I. 28. 

Cromwell, Ohver, refuses to dis- 
courage the in 
of America, I. 

Cruger, Mr., Burke's colleague 
in the representation of Bristol, 
II. 23- 



Curwen, Samuel, on London 
and its dissipation, I. 75 n.; 
on the weakness of the Op- 
position to the North Ministry, 

Gushing, Thomas (Speaker of 
the Massachusetts Assembly], 
letter to, from Franklin, on 
of the English 
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people concemiug America, i. 
194. 



Dartmouth College , New 
Hampshire, I. 214. 

Dartmouth, Lord (Secretary of 
State in charge of America), 
letter to him on Cornish smug- 
gling, L 186; smoothes over 
the aflfair of the Gaspee, 192; 
religious enthusiasm, 208 ; re- 
lations with Wesley, 208 ; as- 
sists Lady Huntingdon, 209; 
John Thornton aids him, 209 ; 
obtains the curacy of Olney 
for John Newton, 210; letter 
from Newton respecting his 
house, 210 «./ learns on what 
groimds Wilkes is prayed for 
at Olney, 211; receives news 
of Cowper's failure of health, 
213; his breadth of charity 
and ardour of religious con- 
victions, 214; benefactions to 
Dartmouth College, New 
Hampshire, 214; invites the 
co-operation of the Bishop of 
London, 214; colonial appre- 
ciation of, 215, 216; wise at- 
titude on the subject of the 
Hutchinson letters, 245; de- 
spatches bibles and copies of 
the Port Act by the same 
ship, 269; Lord Buchan's 
letter to him on the election 
of peers for Scotiand, 11. 14; 
the King's high opinion of 
Jiim, 95 ; regards the work of 



the unofficial negotiators for 
peace favourably, 96 ; requests 
the Lords to give due con- 
sideration to Chatham's bill 
for settling the troubles in 
America, 97; withdraws his 
support of tiiat bill, 98. 

Davis's "Travels in America," 
I. 64 n. 

Declaratory Act of 1766, I. 51, 
n. 116. 

De Fleming, Sir Michael, story 
concerning, i. 95. 

De Fonblanque, Edward Bar- 
rington, n. 202 n. 

Delaware, aspect of, I. 82. 

Devonshire, Duke of, I. 220. 

Devonshire, smuggling in, i. 
187. 

Dickinson, John, of Pennsyl- 
vania, author of "Farmer's 

Letters," i. 57, 11. 68. 

Dodd, Dr. I. 99 n. 

Dorchester, promontory of, com- 
mands Boston, n. 239; oc- 
cupied by the Americans, 
245 ; Nook's Hill fortified, 
252. 

Dudingston, Lieutenant, his con- 
duct in command of the Gas- 
pee, I. 191 ; that conduct ap- 
proved by his Admiral, 191 ; 
his vessel burnt by local 
fishermen, 192. 

Dumas, Mathieu, his impres- 
sions of America, I. 83; dis- 
tinction between English and 
American manners, 86. 

Dundas, Henry (Lord Advocate 
for Scotland), career of, n. 86; 
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personal appearance and char- 


Elton. James, his attempt to 


acter, 86; his speech cm the 


draw Burgoyne, I. 260 n. 


restrictive fishery biU, 87 ; at- 


Emerson. Rev. Wiliiaro (of 


tempts to eiplain away his 


Concord), on the colonial 


language, 88. 


camps. It. 187, 190, 191- 


Ihimiiote, Lord (Govemor), 


Emerson. Ralph Waldo, quoted, 


otdera the destruction of 


1. 89; his oralioQ at Dart- 


Norfolk. II. 216. 


mouth College, 104, 105. 


Durham, Bishop of [Lord Bar- 


English people, the, their in- 


rington'a brother), his theory 


difference to poUtics in 1775, 


of ministerial responsibility, 


I. 40; indifference regarding 


1, ao6. 


events in remote countries. 


.Ihltch, the, as domestic servants 


65 ; character of their colonial 


in America, i. 140 it. 


ofSdals, 67. 68; personal 




habits and character of their 




statesmen, 72; official and 


East India Compant, on verge 


political jobbery, 77. 78; 


of bankruptcy, 195 ,- its hand- 






with those of the Americans. 


Government, 195; the Direc- 


86; the middle class. 90; 


tors advise the Ministry to 


Franklin's admiration of, 238. 


repeal the Tea-duty as a sure 


See Great Britain. 


relief of the Company's em- 


Eton College, story concerning. 




95; laxity of discipline, at, 


drawback of the Tea-duty 


96; the Foxes' influence on. 


payable io England, 197; its 


96; Latin and elocudou at. 


i^ents appointed to receive 


97- 


the tea -ships at American 




potts, 198; Franklin's offer. 




il.98. 


Falmouth (Mass.), bombarded. 


Election pelilioiis, reform in the 
trial of, n. 10. 


398. 


"Farmer's Letters." Dickin- 


Eliot, Mr., seats Gibbon in a 


son's. I. 57. 


Comish borough. 11. z6. 


Fielding, Henry (novelist), died. 


Emiot. Sir Gilbert, his political 


1.86. 




Fifth Fusiliers, at Bunker's Hill, 


the rescue of the Ministry, 


u. 172. 


78. 


Fiftv-second R^mcnt, at 


Ellis, Welijore. opposes North's 


B'unker'E HiU, ri. 163. 




Fitzpatrick, Richard, his Iriend- 
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ship with Fox, I. 22; Fox's 
companion in extravagance, 
25; letters from Fox, 27, 29; 
gambling with him, 11. 53. 
Flogging, in the British army, 
held in abhorrence by Ameri- 
cans, I. 170; English and 
foreign feeling concerning, 
170 n.; in Boston garrison, 
n. 200. 

Foote, Samuel, his play of the 
"Cozeners" quoted on the 
Bribery Act, n. 12. 

Fort Duquesne, Braddock's at- 
tack on, I. 116, 124; Wash- 
ington's successful expedition 
against, 125. 

Forty-third Regiment, at Bun- 
ker's Hill, n. 163. 

Forty-seventh Regiment, at Bun- 
ker's Hill, u. 163. 

Fothergill, Dr., in peace ne- 
gotiations with Franklin, n. 
96. 

Fothringham, Mr., on colonial 
soldiers' dothing, 11. 222 n.; 
on the contempory impres- 
sion produced by Bunker's 
Hill, 179. 

Fox, Charles James (son of Lord 
Holland), his character and 
career, i. 13; his father re- 
leases him and his brother 
Stephen from debt, 1 7 ; helps 
in ihe investigation of his own 
and his brother's debts, 18, 
19; amendment in his con- 
duct consequent on self-re- 
proach, 20; friendship with 



Richard Fitzpatrick, 22; his 
nephew's (Lord Holland) lines 
respecting, 23; his corre- 
spondence, 24; process by 
which he squandered his 
money, 25; letters to Fitz- 
patrick, 27, 29; his judgment 
of books, 28; travelling on 
the Continent, 30; passages 
from his letters, in French, 
31, 32; letters to his mother, 
33» 34; feeling as to past 
errors and promises of reform, 
34; gratitude to his father, 
34; loyal adherence of his 
brother Stephen to him, 36, 
267; kindly manner in 
which he regarded the birth 
of Stephen's son, 36 n.; 
effect of Stephen's death upon 
him, 37 ; divorces himself from 
Ministerialists, 38; received 
with open arms by the Rock- 
inghams, 44; improvement in 
his habits, 44; effect of the 
American controversy on his 
future, 48; influence on his 
schoolfellows when at Eton, 
96; persuaded that Latin is 
best taught at Eton, 97; in 
opposition to the North 
Ministry, 221, 229; uncom- 
plimentary and friendly esti- 
mates of his conduct, 263; 
subjects on which he spoke 
in the House, 265; on the 
Tea-duty, 266 ; proves himself 
the potential master of the 
House, 267; powerless to 
thwart the Government mea- 



, i68; his bet with Sir 
George Macartney od ihedia- 
solutioQ of Parliament, II. 9: 
letter to Lotd Osaoiy. 16: 
to Malmeabuiy, 1 S ; 
Bti ideal electoral posl- 
tim, 1 9 ; his Cities to rank as 
t, 33; denounces 
_ of llie gallery 
whil« Americati ofEdal cor- 
lespoDdmce is read, 36: looks 
an the conflict with America 
uadvil war, 49; his spleodid 
jTgy and enthusiasm in the 
r with France and Spam, 
50 1 recondiea his fidelity to 
B political creed with duty to 
bis couotiy. 5 1 ; suffers in re- 
putation from Selwyn's close 
■CtentioD to bis habits and 
(node of life, 53; hia higher 
.attribntes gain him the love 
^d respect of his party. 54 ; 
Ilis society sought by Gibbon, 
^56; Dr. Johnson's declaration 
conceminfi, 57; his merit his 
gwn, his faults due to his 
education , 57; bis later life, 
pusionate love of the country, 
his reception ol' his 
_ dew's suggestion of a 
I.ondon house, 6 1 ; views on 
the French Revolution, 6z, 
63; his amendment to the 
Address praying the King to 
suppress rebel I ion in the 
colonies, 68; space allotted 
J Ws speeches in the Par- 
liBinentBty History, 70, 71; 
' ' 1 with the division on 
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his amendment, /i; North 
acknowledges Ms power by 
borrowing his ideas on colo- 
nial exemption &om taialioii, 
72 H.; his tactical use of 
Lord North's new proposal, 
73; powerful speech on the 
restrictive fishery bill, 84, 85 ; 
regrets the apparent invind- 
bility of mihtaiy discipline, 

Foi, Mrs. Charles James, I. 18. 

Foi, Stephen (brother of Charles 
James), Lord HoMand's efforts 
10 release him from debt, 1. 
17 ; his loyalty to his brother 
Charles, 267; speech on the 
charter of Massachusetts, ^67; 
becomes a peer, abS: death, 
I. 36, 37, 168. 

Fox, Stephen (Fox's grand- 
father), n. 33. 

Francis, Philip, letters from his 
brother-in-law Mackrabie con- 
cerning America, n. 13S, 
i^o «., 141. isa, 165; on 
the Rockingham party, 133 ; 
on l^laling for AJnerica, 
*58. 

Franklin (Benjamin Ftuuklin's 
lather), augury of, i. 119, 

Franklin, Btnjamin. liis gifts to 
his family on the repeal of 
the Stamp Act, I. 50; re- 
publishes John Dickin sou's 
"Farmer's Letters." 57; on 
American coercion , 6 1 ; on 
lenglli of time taken in sea 
voyages. 63; on English in- 
difference to what passes in 
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remote countries, 65, 66; on 
English colonial governors, 
69; his popularity in polite 
circles, 89; his reception by 
Lord Clare, 89 «.; domestic 
details concerning, 108, 109; 
ancestors, 108; emigration of 
his father to Massachusetts, 
109; uncles, 109; early life, 
no; decides on becoming a 
printer, 1 1 1 ; self-denial and 
hard study, in; training as 
a logician, ill; the friends of 
his poverty, 113; in business 
as a stationer and printer, 
114; his energy and creative- 
ness, 114; improvements he 
effected in Philadelphia, 114, 
115; promotes the building 
of a meeting-house free to all 
preachers, 116; excites the 
patriotism of Pennsylvania in 
1744 in the war with France, 
116; induces Governor Clin- 
ton to coiitribute guns to the 
defence of the Delaware, 116; 
organises the transport and 
commissariat of Braddock in 
the attack on Fort Duquesne, 
n6; entrusted with the 
defence of the North-West 
frontier, 117; a Colonel of 
Militia, 1 1 7 ; appointed Joint 
Postmaster-General of Ameri- 
ca, 1 1 8 ; his politic methods of 
doing business, 119; influence 
through his newspaper, 119; 
fulfils to the letter his father's 
augury, 119; his catalogue of 
virtues, 120; his high opinion 



of George the Third, 1 28 ; on 
social conditions in Scotland 
and Ireland, 137; on wages 
in America, 138; on early 
marriages, 141; his account 
of American manufactures, 
182; on smuggling, 184; on 
the sentiments of the Eng- 
lish people regarding America, 
194; his view of the English 
Ministry's new scheme con- 
cerning the Tea-duty, 198; 
qualifications for being a me- 
diator between England and 
America, 237; his love for 
the mother-country, 238; for- 
wards Hutchinson's private 
letters to the Speaker of the 
Massachusetts Assembly, 240; 
his letters intercepted at the 
English Post - Office , 243 ; 
presents a petition for the re- 
moval of Hutchinson and 
Oliver, 246; his demeanour 
and dress during its discus- 
sion, 247 ; on forwarding com- 
plaints of grievances, 274; his 
friendship with Strahan, n. 
19; doubts the use of a 
House of Commons, 25 ; iso- 
lated life after his dismissal 
from the Postmastership, 93; 
his society cultivated by Chat- 
ham, 94; and by Rear- Ad- 
miral Lord Howe, 94; con- 
ducts in concert with Mr. 
Barclay and Dr. Fothergill an 
unofficial negotiation for set- 
tiing difficulties between Bri- 
tain and her colonies, 96; at- 



■ith 



Uclted by Sandwich , g; 
ofi^TS to pay (he EasI Indii 
Company for its lea, 98 
lailare of his eSTorts 
BarcUy and FothergiU, gS: 
sans for Philadelphia, 98 ; on 
the burning of Charleslown, 
; advocates tlie use of 
bows and arrows, 226, 132; 



t the t 






pease Decessary to kill bU 
AmericBD rebels and to cod- 
qoer their territory, 235. 

ItankHns, the (undes to Benja- 

■ min), t. 109. 

'tederic the Great, his French 
:, 30; died, 54: beheves 
money to be the mdospting 
of the British Constitution, 
It, 16; does notfotgive George 
tte Third's desetlioD, 44; his 
Astonishment at the reason 
■n-of-war not being em- 
ployed in the conveyance of 
troopD, 139; opinion of the 
conduct of the Britsh Ministry 
in the American war, 272. 
encb, the, share of the colo- 
nUts in their overthrow in 
America. I. 133. 134; their 
interrention in the war be- 
□ England and America, 

a. 50. 

h Revolution, die, u. 61, 
au, Philip, his Litany, 1. 



:. agi 

garrison, I. 172; prejudices 
the King against the colonists, 
25 1 ; arrives in Massachusetts 
Bay with powers as civil 
governor of the colony and 
Commander-in-Chief of the 

against town-meetings, 276; 
the new councillors report to 
him the disordered condition 
of the province, »77; the 
judges represent to him the 
futility of officiating at their 
tribunals, 278; projects of 
superseding him changed to 
Bupporting him with able 
generals, 11. 102; his pro- 
clamation against hypocrisy. 
109; advises the suspension 
of the Penal Acts, 1 09 ; seizes 
cannon and stores at Cam- 
bridge, 110; dischaiges the 
representatives of the As- 
sembly, 113; despatches of- 
ficers to sketch the roads In 
Suffollt and Worcester, 13a- 
135; fails to destroy Ihe mili- 
tary stores at Concord , 133; 
increase of his forces, 148; 
injury done to his repulalion 
by Burgoyne, 150; his pro- 
clamation, denouncing the re- 
bels, 151; the Major-Generals 
urge htm to aclion, 154; 
determines to occupy Dor- 
chester He^his, 155; his 
opinion of the coloniijs after 
Bunker's Hill, 180; recalled 
(o England. 203; his reply, 
drafted by Burgoyne, to 



Garden, Alesander, hia testi- 
mony to the atlachmenl: of 
the AtnerlcnDS lo England, l. 
130. 

Gaspee (the schooner), conduct 
of its tifutenant, t. irji ; bnmt 
by local Hshennen, 1^2. 

" Gent] eman'sMaga^ine, "quoted, 
1. 691 on the humEine treat- 
ment by colonists of English 
wounded, u. 148. 

George the Thh-d, the couses 
which made him effectively 
master of the State, i. 39; 
hostile to American conciUa- 
tioQ, S^i by means of the 
King's Friends hampers the 
King's Ministers, 52; utihses 
Pitt against Rockingham, 53; 
induces fresh taxation »□ 
America, 54., 56; leaves un- 
answered Petition from the 
Massachusetts Assembly, 5S; 
approves coercive l^islatioo 
on America, 6 1 ; ill-served by 
his governors and Uetitenant- 
govemois, 69; character of 
the statesmen in whom he re- 
posed conlidence, 71, Jl; bis 
system of personal govern- 
ment, 126; career of an as- 
pirant to olHce under that 
system, 126; esteem in which 
he was held by the Ameri- 
cans, l28-l30;FrankUD'shigh 
opiaioa of him, lag; deter- 
mined lo stand on his extteme 



rights. 149; dictates Lord 
North's line on the Tea-duty, 
178; entreats Granby t( 
main in the Ministry, 
Lord North confesses to 
his belief that the Govern- 
ment policy will end calamit- 
ously, 205: opposed to 
tax on absentee Irish land- 
lords 23J; reads letters p 
ing through the Post-Office, 
241; receives address from 
the Massachusetts Assembly 
on the case of Hutchixtson 
and Ohver, 245; General 
Gage gives him a poor opini 
of Boatonians, 251; r^oii 
at the passiog of the Penal 
Acts, 262; his remarks about 
ihe Opposition, 263; diaap- 
proves of Grenville's Electoral 
Petition statute, n. lo-iz; 
fondness for electoral details, 
1 3 ; arranges the list 
Scottish representative peera, 
14; has the names of the 
new members at Ihe 1774 
election tabrdated, 25; his 
efforts lo keep Wilkes out 
of Parliament. 36; White- 
head's counsel to him in a 
birthdsy ode, 4r; is glad 
that the quarrel with the 
colotties cannot be patched 
up, 43 ; his warlike prompt- 
ings purely political, 44; his 
reception of the Corporation 
of London's address on the 
resbicft-jc ft^«T7j ■'aa., %i-. 



roonth, q5 ; proposes to super- 
sede G^c and make Amherst 
ComniaDder'iii'Chii^r, loO; on 
Amherst's reftisa! sends thiee 
Major -Generals lo snpporl 
Gage, toi; treatment of great 
soldiers, 103; his reception 
of Gage's recommendation to 
withdraw the PemJ Acts, 
109; recalls Gi^e and gives 
the comtnaod to Howe, 203; 
would concur in any plan 
to distress Ameijca, 311; 
copies of bis speech of 1776 
disseraioated in the colonial 



233; 



1 the Carolinas. 



□e. Lord GeoTge, parlia- 
mentaiy relations with Burke, 
t. 32b; on the bill for coercing 
Massachusetts, 251. 
Ibboo, Edward, his esperiences 
of Oxford. 1. 99; on masque- 
s. 285 H.; sits for aCornish 
borough, II. 16; on the dme 
'flecesaaiy to qualify for a 
county mem tier, ag; seeks the 
society of Fos, 55; estimate 
of Foi'b character, 5 5 ; pre- 
pares for a debate. 69. 

er, Lord (President of the 
Council), I 3S; for the reten- 
oi the Tea-duty, r78; 
supports but disapproves of 
North's polic); 20$. 
a/Ian, Duke of. I. 55; First 
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Lord of the Treasury, 61; 
Chancellor of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, 98; character and 
career of, 1 7 7 ; endeavours to 
redeem bis past, 177; earnestly 
recommends the abolition of 
Ihe Tea-duty. 178; resigns his 






;r but re 



IS the 



Privy Seal, : 
in Ihe Cabinet, 2oa. 
jranby. Marquis of, against the 
Tea-duty, i. 178; the dark 
ude lo his brilliant career. 



s the 



of 



the King t 

Ministry, 103 ; death, iOJ. 

Granby. Marquis of, son of Ihe 
above, member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 11. qi; 
his vindication of the colonists, 
92. 

Grant, Mrs., of Laggon, quoted, 
II. 158 n. 

Grantham, Lord, 1. 242. 

Graves, Admiral Samuel, spikes 
guns which bear upon his 
ships, ti. 114; inefficiency of, 
2o8, 2og n.; deprived of his 
command, 2 08. 

Gmves, Admiral Thomas, raised 
to the peerage, U. 20g. 

" Britain, mling caste in. 



I- 94: 



a of il 



public school, 96; the Uni- 
versity career in, qS ; residence 
in, the goal of a colonist's 
aim. 131; value of American 
trade to, 135; moral effects of 

commeit-^A ■p(fi.■^^:f^V'J'^a■5i 
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by Townshend's taxation, 152; 
desire of the commercial 
classes for a policy of in- 
dulgence and consideration to- 
wards America, 181; Ameri- 
can and English commerce 
and manufactures contrasted, 
182; smuggling, 184; indis- 
position to coerce the colonies, 
194; feeling in, at the news 
of the treatment of the tea- 
ships, 200; Franklin appeals 
to her statesmen for fairness 
to America, 239; ultimately 
involved in war with four 
powerful nations by the pass- 
ing of the four Penal Acts 
against America, 261; spec- 
tacle of its power pitted against 
that of Boston, 270; public 
feeling in 1774 0° ^® Ame- 
rican trouble, ii. 64-66. 

Greene, Nathaniel, early days of, 
I. 122; his love and study of 
the mihtary life, ii. 144; ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the Rhode Island army, 
144; his skill as a mechanic, 
270. 

Grenville, George, resents the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, i. 5 1 ; 
hostile to conciliation with 
America, 52; opposed to the 
partial repeal of the Customs- 
duties, 179; his Election Peti- 
tions Bill, II. II, 15. 



Hackman, Rev. Mr., i. 99 n. 
Halifax, Lord, his scheme for 



planting bishops in America, 

I. 207. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, n. 266. 

Hallowell, Benjamin (Commis- 
sioner of Customs), I. 279; 
n. 265. 

Hamilton, Alexander (American 
patriot), I. 121. 

Hancock, John, one of the com- 
mittee on the Boston Mas- 
sacre, I. 174; member of the 
Committee of Public Safety, 

II. 118; at the Boston Mas- 
sacre anniversary, 122; ex- 
cepted from pardon by Gage's 
proclamation, 151; loyalist 
opinion of, 255. 

Hancock, Thomas (imcle of John 
Hancock), makes a fortune by 
importing contraband tea from 
Holland, i. 189. 

Hardwicke, Lord, candidate for 
the High Stewardship of Cam- 
bridge University, I. 99. 

Harlow, George, his letter to Sir 
Michael de Fleming, craving 
advancement, i. 95. 

Harris, Captain (afterwards Lord 
Harris of Seringapatam), his 
eagerness to fight the colonials, 
II. 155; wounded at Bunker's 
Hill, 172. 

Hawke, Admiral Sir Edward, 
against the Tea-duty, i. 178; 
retires from office, 202-204. 

Heath, General, at Lexington 
fight, n. 138; his commis- 
sariat, 145; on the littie dam- 
age done by the old artillery, 
246 ».; applauds the prudence 
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ofWashingtoD in not assault- 


liijuary and art collector), his 


ing Boston. 250. 


testimony to the qualities of 


Henly. Patrick, at the first Con- 


the people of Boston and Mas- 


gress, 11. 40. 


sachusetts Bay, 1, 167. ' 


Hertibrd College, I. gg. 


Holmes. WendeU, verses of, on 1 


Hertford, Lord (Master of the 


Biitain, I. 239 «. ) 


Horse), 1. 77- 




Highway robbeiy in 1774.11, ig. 


Sheffield), his complaint that 


HaUborongh, Lord, his answer 


smuggling cramps agricidture 


to the Massachusetts circular 


in Sussex, i, 184; Gibbon's 


letter, l. 5g; for the retention 




of the Tea-daty, i-ji. 


county member, u. 29. 


Holland. Lady (Foi's mother), 


HopMns, Stephen (Chief Justice 


Charles's letters to, I. 33, 34; 


of Rhode Island), refuses 10 


death of. 36. 


sanction the arrest of the 


Holland, Lady Mary (Fox's 


buniers of the Gaspce, 1. 


brothcrSlephen's wife), daugh- 


185. 


ter of the Earl of Upper Os- 


Home Tooke. John, on EngUah , 


sory, and sister to Richard 


Bodal hfe. 1. 74, 75- 


Fitzpntrick, i. 36. 


House of Commons, electoral 


HoUaod. Lord (father of Fon), 




rescues his sons Charles and 


39-41; origin of the parly 


Stephen from thetr heavy 


whidi fought the battle of 


debts, I. 17; 11. 53; Foi's 




gratitude 10 him. 1.34; death 


the Stamp Act, 51; imputes 


ot 36; his servants engaged 


the Tea-duty on America, t;4; 


in smuggling. 185; Selwyn's 


address to the King that 


opinion of him, ri. 5 3 ; relieves 


colonists charged vrilh Irea- 


Us sods' friends from obliga- 


aunable acts be tried in Eng- 


U'ons incuned in their beball", 


land, 154; Resolutions moved 


S3. 


by the Ministry that the Massa- 


Holland, Lord (Fox's nephew). 


chusetts Assembly had by its 


birth ot L 36; his hues on 


acts and votes been guiliy of 


Fox, ly, similaiily of their 


treason, 154; those Rcsolu- 


aatures. Jj; makes over the 


tioBs passed, 156; the lepeaX 


F<w MSS. to the Ute Earl 


ol duties levied in America, 


RuacU, a J ; suggests that Foi; 




iboold take a I-oadoo house, 


Act moved, 177; debate on 


11.61. 
[(dlif, Thomas (English an- 


the Tea-duty, 178; cessilioo 
of debate on the American 
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controversy for a term of 
three years, 183; conduct of 
the Whig party in Opposition, 
218-234; bill introduced for 
closing Boston harbour, 252; 
bill for the Impartial Ad- 
ministration of Justice in Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, 255; bill for 
removing legal difficulties in 
billeting, 260 ; the above mea- 
sures placed on the statute- 
book, 261; share of the Op- 
position in the blame for the 
passing of these Acts, 261; 
constitution of, at the election 
of 1774, n. 23 ; borough and 
county members, 26; contrast 
between obligations of borough 
and county members, 30; the 
county members* dislike of 
placemen, 31; vote of the 
county members on the dis- 
astrous influence of the Crown, 
31; effect of good speaking in 
Parliament, 32; meeting of 
Parliament in 1774, 35; ■'de- 
mand of Opposition for of- 
ficial correspondence relating 
to America, 35; scheme of 
non-attendance, 38 ; disastrous 
reports of colonial governors 
presented to, 40; Burke's bill 
against colonial taxation and 
obnoxious laws, 55; disposi- 
tion to take America seriously, 
68 ; Fox*s amendment to Lord 
North's motion to take mea- 
sures for suppressing rebellion 
in the colonies, 69; numbers 
in the division on Fox's 



amendment, 71; Lord North's 
Resolution that American co- 
lonies voting money for stated 
public purposes should be 
exempted from British taxa- 
tion, 72; scene after Fox's 
speech on the Resolution, 74; 
bill for excluding the New 
England colonies from certain 
fishing-grounds, 79; bill for 
restraining colonial trade and 
commerce, 82. 

How, David, of Haverhill, on 
Colonel Prescott at Bunker's 
Hill, II. 159; on the prepara- 
tion of ammunition in camp, 
169 n.; account of the traffic 
in the cantonments, 192 n. ; 
on flogging in the colonial 
camp, 192 n.; on the last 
days of the si^e of Boston, 
252 «./ his entry into Boston, 
269 n. ; on the capture by the 
Americans of British trans- 
ports, 271. 

Howe, Lord, his friendly treat- 
ment of colonial troops, 1. 1 6 1 ; 
his death, 161. 

Howe, Major-General William, 
character and career of, n. 1 03 ; 
sent to support Gage, 104; in 
command of troops at Bunker's 
Hill, 160; captures the Hill 
on his third attack, 168; 
effects of the British losses in 
the fight on his mind, 177; ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief 
at Boston, 204; sees that 
Boston is useless as a base 
of operations, 237; and de- 



INDEX. ^9J^^^| 


tetmines to evacnate it, 137; 


^^M 


reasons for nol occupying Dor- 


IREIAND, as seen by FranUli^^^^| 


diestetpromonloi>'. 239;C1JQ- 


^^H 


toa's eipeditioD 10 the Caro- 


Irish Ministii-, action in lh= WB^^^^ 


lines deprives him of two thou- 


lor lading absentee Irish land- 1 


sand men, 240 ; his opinion of 


lords, .. 23J. 1 


the American fortilicBtidns on 


Irish Parliament, rejection of J 




that bill, t. 2i1. l}i. ^^J 






ing ihem, 249; determined to 




save the army and ei-scnate 




Boston, ini; lie fortificatioD 
of Nook's Hill. 251; peimits 


Jamaica, alaimed at the pr»^^B 


spect of losii£ the Americu 


B mmmir to drculate that he 


trade. 11, 81. 


■wS\ destroy Boston if be is 


James the First, confers upon 


lunsssed dorine his emb.rk>- 


New England selders ex- 


&m, 261: addresses himself 


elusive privileges of fishily. 




n. 80. 


of the hard fate of the loya. 


Jamet the Second, one of the 


.Ikls,rf4. 


causes which led to hU down- 


[owe, Rear-AdiTiiral Lord, 


fa^i, 1. 147, 148; dted. 273. 


seeks FtaDklin's acquaintance. 


Jefferson, the leading la«7er in 


a. 94. 


Virginia. 1. 121. 


bme. David, dted. i. 66 n.; 


Johnson, Dr. Samnd. Foi's in- 


n. 107. 


timacy with , I. 46 ; his reply 


fonringdon. Lady, assisted by 


to Lord Chesterfield, dted, 


1.0nl Bartmoulh in hei reli- 




£JoiiE schemes, 1. 208. 


that a daim to a seal in Pa^ia- 


bndiinsoD, Thomas (Governor 




ofUassacbusetls). inflames the 


the same scmpnloirsness as 


annds of the home anthorities 


any other title, IL lO; on the 


BgWDst his colony, L Z40: his 


victory ofWilkes, 37; opinion 


letters fonrarded by Franklin 


of Whitehead the Poel Lau- 


to the Assembly, 240; peti- 


reate, 4 1 : declares " The King 


tion for his removal, 245, 


is my master, bot Foi is my 


a,6. 


friend," 57. 


tode, LonJ (Chanrellot of the 
■iOmiy of L*ncaster), in cam. 


Johnson, Mr. (of Connecticnt}, 


on the good feeling of hii 


Bwidattioo with FmUiD, u. 


colony towards the mother- 




CDimtij, I. 183. 
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Johnstone (Grovernor of Florida), 
prophesies that coercion will 
produce revolt and confede- 
racy, I. 260; space allotted 
to his speeches in the Parlia- 
mentary History, 11. 70. 

Junius, on the American question, 

I. 59- 



King's Friends, the, i. 179; ii. 

Knox, Colonel,presents Washing- 
ton with siege artillery, 11. 
241. 



Lafayette, his impressions of 
America, i. 83; standing in 
society, 87; testimony to the 
merits of American women, 
144. 

Latin at Eton, i. 97. 

Lawrence, Major (Clive's old 
chief), II. 99. 

Lecky, Mr., quoted, on the King's 
friends, i. 53 ; on the commer- 
cial relations between England 
and the American colonies, 
188 «. 

Lee, Major-General Charles, on 
politick feeling in the army, 

I. 159; his account of the war- 
like preparations in America, 

II. 66 ; organising the colonial 
forces, 1 90; advocates the 
use of pikemen, 226. 

Zee, Richard Henry (patriot), 
JoyaJist opinion of, Tl. 255. 



Leslie, Colonel, failure of his en- 
deavour to seize artillery at 
Salem, n. 131. 

Letters, tampered with at the 
English Post-Office, I. 241- 
244. 

Lexington, the affair of, n. 136- 
141. 

Ligonier, Lord, his letter to Lord 
Granby, I. 204 n. 

"Lives of the Lord Chancellors," 
Lord Campbell's, quoted, i. 

38. 

Lloyd, Major-General, his recom- 
mendation on the use of pikes, 
227 n. 

London Gazette, its accoimt 
of the scalping of English 
wounded by the colonists 
refuted, n. 147, 148 n. 

Lords, House oif, protest on the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, I. 5 1 . 
See Ministry. 

Louis the Fourteenth and the 
Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, i. 148, 149. 

Louisburg, first siege of, 11. 89 ; 
second siege of, i. 170. 

Ludgershall, price of its double 
seat, II. 27. 

Lynedoch, General Lord, his 
treatment by the King, 11. 
103. 



Macartney, Sir George, on 
Lord North's administration, 
I. 220; his bet with Charles 
Fox otv. tlift dissolution, of 



, Mrs. Catharine, her 
History esteemed by the 
Whigs, 1. 66 a. 
Macaulsy, Thomas Babington, 

Maekrabie. Alexander (brother- 
in-law of Philip Francis), lo- 
qnires who "Junius" is, i. 
13S; his offer to Frauds of 
dieap knd in MarylBiid. 133; 
on Ameiican servauts, 140 n.; 
on marriage and social life in 
America, 141; on colonial re- 
jection of goods exported from 
^England, 151; on George 
Grenville, 153; descriptioD of 
English officers' garrison hfe 
in America, 165 

[Uagdsleii College, I. gij. 

"'ahan, Captnia. on the conduct 
of New Englnodcrs at the 
capture of Cape Breton Is- 
land, n. 901.: on English 
admirals, jo8n. 

llalmesbury. Lord, at Merton, 
I. 99. 

Uaochester, Duke of, urges 
Rockingham not to break 
vitb Cbstham, II. 47. 

Uanly, Captain (of the Lee), 
first commodore of the Ameri- 
can fleet, II. 211 ; captures a 
royal ordnance brig, 232. 

Varblehead , custom-house at, 
lisbermen of, 272. 

Markham, Dr. (Bishop of Ches- 
ter), bii character, I. 225; 
terms nsed to ihe Duke of 
Bedford in begging a bishopric, 
of Burke for his 



225. 

Marshfield, fate of the Loyal 
Militia at, u. 130, 

Maryland, price of land in, I. 
13S; miinufactuies of, 1S2; 
joins Boston, n. 65. 

Mason, his poetical satire on the 
Rockingham party in Oppo- 
silion, [. 229; commends the 
poet Whitehead for his sound 
counsel to the King, IL 41. 

Massacbusetts, the Assembly, its 
petition to the King, 1. 58; 
addresses a drcolar letter to 
American Assemblies , 5 S ; 
Lord Hillsborough's answer 
to it, 59; proposition of 
Govemot Bernard that it he 
deprived of its Assembly, Jo ; 
advance of education in, 92 ; 
aid to the British in the war 
with France in America, 133; 



theai 






s As- 



sembly moved by tbe English 
Ministry to be treasonable, 
154; its matiufactiues , ig2; 
willing to let its quarrel with the 
mother-country subside, 183; 
in consequence of the affair of 
the Gaspee the English Cabinet 
arrange that its judges shall 
be paid by the Crown, iqj; 
forma Committees of Corre- 
spondence to guard chartered 
rights , 19]; sympathy of a 
large section of the English 
p«ip\e -mXii. \M aysBQSsSissKJi 



wards the Hutchinson letters 
to her Assembly, 241; the 
Assembly insists on them 
being read, 24.3 ; and votes 
that their design was to sub- 

thc Assembly addresses the 
King, requestiDg him to re- 
move Hutcbinson aod OHver 
from office, 24.5; calumnies 
on its people, 35 1; its charter 
threatened , 253-15 5 , 267 ; 
sends delegates to the Con- 
gress at Philadelphia, 274; 
new councillors appointed to 
the townships, 275; aod in- 
timidated into resigning office, 
276; town - meetings pro- 
claimed, 276; the remodelled 
conrts of jnstice, 277; the 
judges abandon the attempt 
to exercise their functions, 
278; harsh treatment nf 
loyalislB by the pabiots, 279- 
281; trimnplial progress of 
its delegates to the Congress 
at Philadelphia, 2SS, 2Sg; 
Israel Putnam's advice to, n. 
1 1 4 Ji. ; reprisals of the pa- 
triots for G^p's raid on 
Cambridge, 114; the Massa- 
chusetts Congress adjourns 
from SiUem to Concord, 117; 
preliminary legishitioQ of the 
Congress, 1 1 7 i the Committee 
of Public Safety at work, 
1 1 S ; Congressmen aware Chat 
their arrangements mean re- 
bellion. 1 1 g : Rules and Re- 
gulations for the Massachu- 



setts army, iig: thanksgiving 
for special Divine protection, 
122; Committee of Safety 
asks help from (he other 
New England provinces. 143; 
strength of forces raised l^, 
14s; Arlemas Ward ap- 
pointed to command, 146; 
Committee of Safety advise 
the occupation of Bunker's 
Hill, 156; congratolatory ad- 
dress to Washington as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 184; pro- 
vision of food for the soldiers, 
193; provision of a. fleet, 
211; furnishes minnte-men to 
Washington for temporary 
service, J30. 

Meredith, Sir William, for the 
repeal of the Townshend 
duties. I. 179. 

Merton College, 1. 99. 

Middlesex election, the, story of, 

1. 231: 11.36- 

Minden, a standard of desperate 
fighting, u. 177 n. 

Ministry, English, the Cabinet 
decree that all judges shall be 
paid by Crown and not by 
colony, 1. 1 93 ; advised by lie 
directors of the East India 
Company to repeal the Tea- 
duty as a sure relief to the 
Company's embarrassments, 
195; their scheme to me 
the tea difficulty, 197; its i 
ception by America, iqi 
elimination of indepcnden 
and of wisdom from the 
Cabinet, 201; private and 
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official opinions of the King's 


tbe commencement of the re- 1 


ministers, ^05 ; they refuse 




Gage an increased force, n. 


burning of seaport towns, 


106. See House of Com- 


214. 


mons and George the Third. 




Mohairs, origin i^f the term, I. 


of Hertford, r. 99. 


164. 




Montagu, Admirs], I. 190; his 




wife, 190; personal appear- 


ii. 115^ its Selectmen, Com- 








Congresa, 115; streugth of 




the forces raised by, 146; 


DndingatoQ of die Gnspee, 


quality of the men, 147; 


igj; did much to provoke 


proud to have an army which 


Ihe rebellion, 11. JoB. 


can keep the field, J30. See 


Montgomery, Richard, killed at 


various Sutes and townships. 


Queboc n. 236. 


New Englaoders, James the 


Moore, Sir John, his treatment 


First grants exdnsive privi- 


by the King, 11. 103. 


leges of fishing to, !l. 80; 


Moritz, Herr, of Berlin, his ex- 


Bill for restricting their fish- 


periences in a walking-tour 


ing-grounds, 79; their judg- 


up the Thames Valley, i. 85. 


ment on their rulers, 99. See 


86. 


Americans. 1 


Mowatt, Captain, bombards Fal- 


New Hampiihirc, rapid assembly | 


mouth, Mass., II. 215. 






of Massachusetts, ri. 144; 




furnishes Washington with 




minute-men for special ser- 1 


Nanct (royal ordnance brig). 


vice. 230. 1 


captured by Caplain Manly, 


New Jersey, aspect ot; I. 82; 


11. 832. 


aid to the English in the war 


Nantncket, effect upon, of the 


with the French in America, 


bm restricting fishing, 11. 82. 


'ii- 


S^oleon Ihe First at Toulon, 


Newton, Rev. John, 1. 90; 


a. 1S3. 


obtains the curacy ot Olney 


HBVy, American, its beginnings, 


with an allowance from John 


It. zil; flag under which its 


Thornton, 210; Cowper be- 


thips first sail, 3 1 1 ; early suc- 


comes a member of his family. 


, cesses and disasters, 21T- 


210; his lelters, and reports 




on Cowper, iii-iiv 
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New York, again buys goods 
(except tea) of England on the 
partial repeal of the Town- 
shend Act, i. i8o; manu- 
factures of, 182 ; the reception 
it prepared for the tea-ships, 
198; appreciation of Lord 
Dartmouth by, 216; its wel- 
come of the Massachusetts 
delegates on their way to the 
Congress at Philadelphia, 288. 

Norfolk, Virginia, its destruc- 
tion by the British fleet, 11. 
216. 

North, Lord, his early apprecia- 
tion of Fox, I. 16; as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, 
moves the repeal of duties 
levied in America under 
Charles Townshend*s Act, 
except upon tea, I. 177; gives 
his casting vote for the re- 
tention of the Tea-duty, 178; 
confesses to the King his be- 
lief in the calamitous effects 
of the system pursued by his 
Government, 205; weakness 
of the Opposition in both 
Houses in face of his Minis- 
try, 222 ; attitude towards the 
petition against Hutchinson 
and Oliver, 246; his legisla- 
tion against Massachusetts, 
251, 255; thanks Lord 
George Germaine for his 
suggestions, 255; pledges 
himself to place Boston seven- 
teen miles from the sea, 273; 
his orders to Mr. John Robin- 
son on the purchase of seats, 



n. 12; robbed, 21; his as- 
sertion, in 1774, ^^t ^^ 
previous Parliament was a 
good one, 35; presents to the 
House letters from the gover- 
nors of American colonies, 
39; moves the King to adopt 
effiective measures to suppress 
rebellion in the colonies, 69; 
recognises the power of an 
Opposition led by Fox, 72; 
his peace-off"ering to Fox, 72; 
and Fox's tactical use of it, 
73 ; confronted by the King's 
friends, *j*j\ and saved by 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, TT\ orders 
American seaboard towns to 
be attacked, 214. See Minis^ 
try. House of Commons, and 
George the Third. 



Oldfield (Royal Marines) , at 
Bunker's Hill and St. Jean 
d'Acre, n. 173 n, 

Oliver (Lieutenant-Governor of 
Massachusetts), sets the home 
authorities against his colony, 
I. 206; petition for his re- 
moval, 245, 246; entreats 
Gage to keep his troops with- 
in barracks, n. iii; forced 
by the people to resign his 
post, 112. 

Olney, details of country life at, 
I. 211. 

Ossory, Lord, a companion of 
Fox, I. 25; cited, n. 16; 
Fox's appeal to him to de- 
clare himself conscientiously 



in the AmericBD crisis, tt. 

55. 
Otis (ATnerican patriot), loyalist 

opioion of, u. 255. 
Oilbrd University life at, i. 



Pawe, Thomas, cited, n, 6a. 

Parlicr, Admiral Sir Peter, at 
Charleston, n. 241. 

Parkman, Mr., quoted, on Eng- 
lish and colonial ofHcers, I. 
162 ; on the New EngUmders 
at Louisburg, n. go n. 

ParliamBat, English. See House 

Parliflment, Irish. See Irish 
ParlLiTnent. 

Parliiimcniary History, the, prin- 
ciple on which space was 
allotted lo speeches in, tl. 
70. 

Peggy Stewart of London (tea- 
ship sent to Annapolis), burnt, 
n. 65, 66. 
I'Tenal AcU, L 261-263; n. 

Penraylvania, aspect of, I. 82; 
il« indnstries, iSz; capacity 
to manufacture muskets, 11. 
67. See Philadelphia. 
fciPercy, Lord, died, 11. 14; in 
the fight at Lexington, 138; 
chosen for the attack on 
Dorchester promontory, 248 ; 
his attack prevented by _ a 

arm, 249. 

rs, Dr. Samuel (of Hebron, 
Conn.)' ^'^ partisanship, 11, 
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lj6; preaching in England, 
126; Ms pundi-bowl, 156- 
Philadelphia , celebrates the re- 
peal of the Stamp Act on 
George the Third's birthday, 
1. 50; Improvement in, under 
the influence of Franklin, 1 13; 
its reception of the tea-ship, 
198 ; Congress of the thirteen 
colonies lo be heU at, 274; 
keeping flie first of June ai, 
285; its welcome to the de- 
legates to the Congress, 290; 
toasts given at meetings, 291 ; 
Declaration of Rights drawn 
up at the Congress, 2q! ; Re- 
solutions passed at the Con- 
gress, II. 40; second Con- 
tinental Cor^ress at, 1 8 1 . See 

Phipps, Captain (Lord Mul- 
grave), opposes proposal lo 
try colonists charged with 
treason in England, I. 155. 

Pikes in warfare, n. 226. 

Pilcaim, Major, killed at Bun- 
ker's Hill, u. 172. 

Pitt, William, See Chadiam, 

Pitt, William (son of Chatham), 
his description of Chatham's 
speeches in the Lords on the 
crisis with America, 11. 47. 
Pomeroy, Seth, military ei- 
periences of, n. i2g; his 
letter to the wife of his 
brother just killed in batde, 

129; at Bunker's Hill , t6l, 

174; death, 175. 
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Portland, Duke of, in Opposi- 
tion in 1772, I. 219. 

Portsmouth (Mass.), the gover- 
nor's arsenal stormed and 
powder carried off, n. 40. 

Post-Office, English letters pass- 
ing through, tampered with, 
I. 241. 

Pownall, Thomas (Governor of 
Massachusetts), opposes the 
proposal for trial of treason- 
able colonists in England, I. 
155; denies the existence of 
a treasonable Resolution of 
the Massachusetts Assembly, 
156 «.; opposes in Parlia- 
ment coercion being applied 
to Massachusetts, 254 ; quoted, 
n. 72. 

Prescott, Colonel, occupies Bun- 
ker's Hill, n. 156; heartens 
his men by courageous ex- 
ample, 157; reasons for re- 
fusing to reUeve his tired 
men, 160, 170; offers the 
command to Warren, 162; 
difficulty in supplying his 
men with ammunition, 168; 
his conduct in the retreat, 

173- 
Preston, Captain, orders the 

military to fire on Bostonians, 

I. 173; on trial and acquittal, 

174. I79» 255. 
Price, Uvedale, I. 25. 
Priestley, Dr., present at Wed- 

derburn's denunciation of 

Franklin, I. 246. 
Prospect Hill, colonial intrench- 

ments at, il. 186, 190. 



Putnam, Israel, his warlike ex- 
periences, I. 122; brings aid 
to Boston, prepared to treat 
ships and regiments from 
England as enemies, 285; 
calls out the militia of Con- 
necticut, n. 113, 143; argues 
for the fortification of Charles- 
town heights, 155; at Bun- 
ker's Hill, 161, 163, 174; at 
work at Prospect Hill, 185; 
in camp imder Washington, 
190; baptises a captured 
mortar by the name of " Con- 
gress," 232; enters Boston 
after the British evacuation, 
268. 

Putnam , James (American law- 
yer) , simplicity of his tastes, 
I. 141. 



Quebec, failure of the assault 
on, i[. 236. 

Quincy, Josiah, defends Captain 
Preston on trial for the Bos- 
ton Massacre, I. 176; his 
reply to his father's remon- 
strances in the matter, 175; 
176; premature death 175 «. 



Rawdon, Lord, at Bunker's 
Hill, ir. 172; subsequent 
career as Lord Moira and 
Lord Hastings, 203. 

Rawlins, William, on Cornish 
smuggling, I. 187 «. 

Religious autobiography, ten- 
dency of, I. 15. 



Reynolds, Sir Joshua, Foi meets 

him at the dub, l. 46. 
Uiode Island . uianufactures of, 

I. 1S2; the aulhoritics by 
' royal order in Council com- 

nmnded to deliver up the 

burners of the Gaspee, 191; 

ABsenibly votes an army of 
' observation with Nathaniel 

Greene as commander. l[. 
' 144; army ultimately placed 

under Washington , 1 45 ; 
length of contingent, 146; 

its fleet, 210; nnd its army, 

Udunond, Duke of, letter from 
Burke to, on the interest 
which men of rank have in 
the welfare of the State. I. 41, 
; Horace Walpole's testi- 
mony to bis character, 43; 
*D Opposition in 1772, 2Z0; 
in Lord Rockingham's timi- 
> dlty of speech in the House, 
!2; opinion of Burke's piarty 
influence, 227; stimulated 
hy Burke (o increased Par- 
' liamenlary attendance, 229. 
Medesel, General, voyaging with 
" Brunswick troops to America. 
I. 64; his wife rudely treated 
. in EngUnd, S4 9 

'V .■, Richard (Master of the 
I RoHs in Ireland), his mode of 
I. 42; on poKlical job- 
'bery,77; olhdal appointments 
. snd extrsvagance, 77, 78 ; on 
OTrnposidon of Rocking- 
bam'H IJTBl Government, 243 
' and 143 n.,' on treating at 
7%* tlmtricoH Stveiufisn, II, 
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deetians, 11. 12; hi^ com- 
ments on l,ord North's Reso- 
lution fencing with colonial 
taxation, 76 ; on (he Colonial 
Fishery Bill, 88; on the con- 
sequences of the repeal of the 
Penal Acts, 93. 

Ripon, Yorkshire, anger of the 
inhabitants at the spectacle of 
military flogging, I. 170 n. 

Robinson, John (Secretary of 
the Treasury), Lord North's 
communications with him on 
the purchase of seats, n. 1 2 ; 
urged by the King to set the 
Middlesei election "again on 
" 37- 



178. 

Rockingham , Lord , his career, 
I. 43: and colonial legislation, 
J 1 : character of his adminis- 
irdtion , 212; his silence in 
the House, 222; Chatham 
prejudiced against him, 236; 
opposes the passage of the 
Peoal Acts, z6t; communica- 
tions with Burke on dectoral 
matters, n. 10. 

Rockinghams, the, their distaste 
for dissipation, i, 43; cordial 
reception of Fox , 44 ; their 
scheme of non-attendance, n. 

38. 

Roxbury, intrenchments at. a. 

186. 
Royal Marines, at Bunker's 

Hill, n. 164. 167 n. 
Royall, Isaac (loyalist of Med> 
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ford), banished to England by 

the patriots, I. 281. 
Russell, Dowager Countess, and 

the Fox MSS., i. 23 n. 
Russell, Earl (the late), is given 

the Fox MSS., I. 23 ; his ad- 
miration of Fox, 24. 
Rutland, Duke of, his reception 

of the news of his son*s death, 

I. 204. 



Sabine, Lorenzo, on the se- 
verity with which loyalists 
were treated, i. 286; quoted, 

I5i» 152. 

Salem, to be the seat of British 
administration instead of Bos- 
ton, I. 271; meeting of the 
Assembly at, 273; offer of 
wharfage to Boston, 274; 
holds town-meetings in spite 
of proclamation, 277; Colonel 
Leslie's endeavour to seize 
artillery at, ii. 131. 

Saltonstall, Colonel (American 
loyaHst), takes refuge in Eng- 
land, I. 280. 

Sandwich, Admiral, in command 
of the British squadron in 
American waters, i. 189,190. 

Sandwich, Earl of, candidate for 
the High Stewardship of Cam- 
bridge University, i. 98; on 
the Colonial Fishery Bill, ii. 
88 ; relates an anecdote imput- 
ing cowardice to the Ameri- 
cans. 89; attacks Franklin, 
97; favouritism shown by him 
in naval appointments, 207, 



Savarin, Brillat, on the good 
living in New England, i. 

139. 
Savile, Sir George, character of, 

I. 43 ; reasons for non-attend- 
ance in the House, 228; on 
the Absentee Irish Landlord 
Taxation Bill, 234; opposes 
coercive legislation against 
Massachusetts, 254. 

Sawbridge, Alderman, an oppo- 
nent of the North policy, i. 
260. 

Scotland, parliamentary repre- 
sentation in, in 1775, I. 40; 
as seen by Franklin, 137, 
238. 

Sea voyages in 1768, I. 63, 64. 

S^gur, Comte de, his impres- 
sions of New England, I. 83 ; 
on the material comfort, in- 
dependence, good manners 
and social conditions of the 
Americans, 87, 93; his testi- 
mony with r^;ard to Ameri- 
can women, 144; predictions 
concerning the future of the 
United States, 145; the place 
of his family in literature, 
145 «. 

Selwyn, George, his servant en- 
gaged with Lord Holland's 
servants in smuggling, i. 185; 
receives a letter intended to 
perplex Lord Grantham, 242 ; 
his price for the double seat 
of Ludgershall, ii. 27; as a 
borough member, 30; friend- 
ship for Lord Carlisle, 53 ; his 
inability to appreciate Fox's 



higher attributes, 54; his con- 
nection with, and conduct in, 
Pariiament, 58, 59; losses 
through Builie'a attack oti 
patent places, 5S1 holds n faro- 
bank, his gambling, J9, 60; 
his old age, 60. 

Sewall, Jonathan (Attorney- 
General of Massachiisetls), his 
encouragement off ohn Adatn s, 
I. 104; forced to fly to Eng- 
land by the patriots, z8o. 

Shelbume, Lord, against Ameri- 
can coercion, !. 6 1 ; resigna- 
tion of office, 63; dates the 
deterioration of the yoath of 
the upper classes from the 
advent of the Foses at Eton, 
96; on the conflict between 
the landed and commerdal 
classes concerning American 
taxation, 362 n. 

Shuldham, Admiral, warns Howe 
that the position of his fleet 
Boston Harbour is unten- 



able, n 






trade, condemned by the 
Assembly of Virginia, i. igi. 

oith, Adam, dted, 1. 90; on 
wages in America, 139 n. 

nitb. Colonel, in command of 
the expedition to Concord, [l. 
136; attacked at Le^ngton, 
136; bis retreat, 137; rein- 
forced by Lord Percy, 13B. 

noUett, Tobias, on die social 
vices of his time, t. 73, 74. 

prevalence of, in 
Great Britain. I. 134-187; in 
America, 18S, tgG. 



Society of Friends, in Phila- 
delphia, induced to subscribe 
in aid of warlike preparations. 



Someisetsliire, freeholders pledge 
themselves not to elect the 
brother or son or nominee of 

Sons of Liberty, the, I. 59. 
South Carolina, no mannlactures 
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Spaniards, their abhorrence of 

flogging, I. 171 71. 
Springfield (Mass.), opening of 

the remodelled courts of justice 

at, I. 277. 
Stamp Act, the, 1, 49, IJI, 168, 

258. ■ 
Stanhope, Lord, attributes the 

taking of Louisburg to the 

New Englanders, u. 90 ?i. 
Stanley, Captain (son of Lord 

Derby), on Ihc shortness of 

rations in Boston garrison, tr. 

194. 



Stark, Colonel, the ai 

served out to bis regiment, I 

169 «. 
Storet, Anthony, 00 Fo«*s or 
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tory, n. 56 n,; on Selwyn*s 
gambling, 59. 

Strahan, William (King's Prin- 
ter), II. 18; urges Franklin to 
revisit England, 19; letter from 
Franklin, 19 ». 

Suffolk, Earl of, his message to 
Lord Buchan on the election 
of peers for Scotland, u. 14; 
cited, 47; censures Lord Sand- 
wich for his speech on the 
Fishery Bill, ii. 90. 



Tea-duty, the, i. 178, 266. 

Thackeray, cited, n. 24 n. 

The Liberty, Boston sloop, 
seizure of, i. 60. 

Thomas, General, of the war of 
1861-65, cited, n. 183. 

Thomas, General, occupies Dor- 
chester Neck, n. 245; again 
mentioned, 260. 

Thornton, John, the Evangelical 
leader, working with Lord 
Dartmouth in schemes for the 
betterment of the clergy, i. 
208; his relation with John 
Newton, 210; favourite com- 
panions on his excursions, 
214; treasurer of Dartmouth 
College, 215. 

Thurlow ( Attomey-Greneral), de- 
nounces the burning of the 
Gaspee, i. 191. 

Ticonderoga, campaign against, 
I. 161; capture of, 11. 241. 

Townshend, Charles, i. 55 ; his 
customs-duties, 107, 152; de- 
bate in Parliament on their 



continuance, 177-180; Burke's 

biographical account of, 266. 
Townshend, Lord, on the 

Opposition to Lord North's 

Ministry, I. 220. 
Tronchin (physician at Geneva), 

I. 32. 

Turgot, M., John Adams at his 
table, I. 88; his remark on 
English policy, 257. 

Tyler, Professor (of Cornell Uni- 
versity), on the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, I. 49 and 49 n. 

Tyranny of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, effect of the, I. 38. 

Unwin, Mrs., i. 211. 

Vassall, John (loyalist, of 
Cambridge, Mass.), confisca- 
tion of his property by the 
patriots, I. 281. 

Venison, use of, in electoral 
bribery, 11. 24. 

Vemey, Lord, cited, 11. 20. 

Virginia, manufactures in, I. 182; 
action of the Assembly con- 
cerning the payment of judges* 
salaries, 193; the first of June 
in, 285; condemns the slave 
trade, 292. 

Voltaire, his literary advice to 
De S6gur, i. 145 «. 



Walpole, Horace, on Fox as 
a borrower, l. 18; his testi- 
mony to the virtues of the 
Duke of Richmond, 43; on 



Lord John Cavendish, 43 ; 
cstiniates the cost of living in 
England, 77; his account of 
WoaliiDgton's speech at his 
fiwt battle, 124; on the char- 
acter of the Opposition to the 
North Ministry, Z2i; on the 
politicat condition of England 
in 1771. ^35; pronounces 
'774 a year of fine harangues, 
254 n; criticism of Fox, u. 

. 17; on bribety, 23, 24; his 
opioion of the House of 1774, 
26 ; reasons for espousing the 
American canse, 49; on the 
sixe of Boston, 235. 

Walter, Dr., of Boston (loyalist), 
n. 357. 

Ward, Artemas, in command of 
the Massachusetts forces. II. 
1 46 ; against fortiiying Dor- 
chester heights, 155; tield in 
respect for his former services, 
186. 

nrarren, Dr. John, his descrip- 
lioD of British fortificatioDS at 

. Charlcstown, n. 269. 

JVarren, James (of Plymouth, 
Mass.), I. 170. 

nrarren, Joseph, one of the 
committee on the Boston mas- 
sacre, 1. 174; member of the 
Committee of Public Safety, 
u. 117: orator at the annual 
celebration of the Boston 
massacre, 122; in the l^ht 
Bt Lexington, 139; Eigainst 
occupying Chatlestown Penin- 
sula, 155; offered the com- 
numd at Bunker's Hill, 1621 



agreemi 



kiUed in the fight, 175; 
loyalist Opinion of, 255. 

Warren, si Peter, quoted by 
Sandwich as an authority, U. 
89. 

Washington, George, eatJy years 
of, I. 123; Horace Walpole's 
account of words used by him 
at his first battle, 124; ob- 
serves the non-importation 
152; oifers reUef 
287; at the first 
Congress, u. 40; on the fight 
at Lexington, 139; nominated 
Commander-in-Chief of the 
forces of the United Colonies, 
1 8 1 ; terms of his acceptance 
of the post, 1 83 ; a prototype 
of the great generals of the 
War of Secession, 183; state 
of the American forces on his 
assumption of the command, 
185; his address to his army, 
186; devises a regulation cos- 
tume for the army, rSS, iSq; 
enforces religions observances 
in camp, C90; and discipline 
and morality, igi; his com- 
missariat, 193; arrival of the 
Southern rifle-men in aid, 199; 
remonstrates with Gage on his 
treatmeot of colonial officer 
prisoners, 203 ; prime mover 
in the creation of a national 
fleet, 310; pronoimcea the 
burning of Falmouth and Nor- 
folk to lie flaming arguments 
for separation, 217 ; a decreas- 
ing army, 220; his scheme for 
raising twenty-sii regiments 
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for a twelvemonth certain, 
221; his difficulty with the 
appointment of officers, 222; 
stops the Connecticut Militia 
from leaving before their time, 
224; want of arms, clothing 
and supplies, 224; short of 
powder, 225 ; refoses to em- 
ploy bows and arrows, 226; 
pikes used in his army, 226; 
despondent, 227; considers 
his force inadequate for the 
assault of Boston, 227,* his 
major-generals and brigadiers 
agree with him thereon, 228; 
has troubles with the pro- 
vincial assemblies, 229; his 
constancy rewarded, improved 
supply of ammimition, 231- 
233 ; his remarks on the King's 
speech, 234; advised by his 
military council not to assault 
Boston, 235 ; devises a scheme 
to force the British to sur- 
render Boston or to attack 
him, 237; provided with heavy 
guns and military material, 
242; issues an appeal to his 
army, 243 ; occupiesDorchester 
promontory 245; refuses to 
give the signal for Putnam's 
forward movement, 249 ; forces 
the British to evacuate Boston, 
25 1 ; loyalist opinion of, 255 ; 
implored by the Selectmen 
not to oppose the British 
evacuation of Boston, 262; 
his reply, 263 ; on the con- 
dition of Boston after the 
British evacuation, 268, 269. 



Watson, George (of Plymouth, 
Mass.), refuses to qualify as 
councillor, i. 276. 

Wedderbum, Alexander (Soli- 
citor-General, afterwards Lord 
Loughborough), opposes the 
petition to remove Hutchin- 
son and Oliver, I. 246 ; makes 
a personal attack on Franklin, 
246; effect of his harangue, 
247; dedication of new edi- 
tion of Franklin's pamphlet 
to him, 248 ; speech on Fox's 
amendment on the motion for 
suppressing colonial rebellion, 
II. 70. 

Wesley, early persecution of, I. 
208; appeal to ministers of 
the establishment for mutual 
goodwill and united effort, 
208. 

Weymouth, Lord, for the re- 
tention of the Tea-duty, i. 
178. 

Whig party, the apathy of, 
in Opposition, I. 218-229; 
Burke's severe censure of their 
selfish indifference to public 
interests, 230; their relation 
to Wilkes, 231 ; their schemes 
of parliamentary reform op- 
posed by Burke, 231; oppose 
taxation of absentee Irish 
landlords, 232; their resent- 
ment at Chatham's abandon- 
ment of the theoretical right 
to tax America, 11. 45. 

Whitefield, refused the use of 
pulpits in Philadelphia; i. 
115, 1x6; compass of his 
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voice in preaching, Ii8; per- 
secution of, in the outset of 
his religious career, 208. 

Whitehead, William (Poet Lau- 
reate), his verses on the King's 
birthday, ii. 41; his "Epistie 
on the Danger of Writing in 
Verse," 42. 

Wilkes, as a popular hero, I. 47, 
231; prayed for at Olney, 
211; in the Parliament of 
1774, ^' 36, 37. 

Williams and Stewart, consig- 
nees at Annapolis of the 
Peggy Stewart tea-ship, com- 
pelled to burn tea and ship, 
n. 66. 



Williamsburg (Virginia) , the 
head-master of grammar- 
school, refuses to preach a 
sermon to the convention at 
WiUiamsburg, ii. 40. 

Wilmington, its aid to Boston, 
I. 285. 

Women, loyalist, their con- 
siderate treatment by the 
patriots, I 283. 

Worcester (Mass.), resignation 
of a seat at the council-board 
by a townsman, I. 276; open- 
ing of the remodelled courts 
of justice, 277. 

Young, Arthur, i. 90, 185. 
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risUd tial Evidence 9 r. ] 
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.it. Sue 
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JamWadfiroiT. IPower in Europe r 
Col. Maurieo; The Balance oir"- 
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